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© (a shght carch in the 
breath) 
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t(e@has an “h” sound at the 
end of a sentence) 


th tas in “tharn) J 
' f 
h (heny h. from deep] © 
aithin the chmar) 
kh 1h” in Soortish loch) | ¢ 
& che hard “ch in “the”) 3 
dh tthe soft “th” in “the™) | ¢¢ 
r 
-~- 
z =a 
§ = 
- 2 
G 
ss a 


s {heavy s, from the upper 
mouth) 


d theavy d. from the upper 
mouth) 


¢ ‘heavy ¢, from che upper 
mouth 

2 (heavy x. from the upper 
mouth ) 

’ tlike ewo as from deep 
endun the chroat) 


Honorifics 


$% = Glorified and Most High 3 


eh (similar co French r) 


q (heavy k. from the throar) 


h (asin “help”) 


w 


y (as in “yellow”) 


Vowels 
a (slighdy softer than che “u” 
in “buc”); an 


i (as in “in”); in 


u (“oo" in “book”); un 

a (elongated a, as when you 
would scretch the “a” in “plas- 
tic”) 

a at the start of a word, ‘a in 
the middle (pronounced like 


a) 


a (“u” in “glue”) 
i (“ee" in “feer”) 


stress symbol, indicated by 
repetition of letter 


May Allah's blessings and 
peace be upon him 


May Allah be pleased wich 


= = May peace be upon him .% 


him/her 
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It (sama‘) is a slippery stone; only the feet of the ‘ulama’ can 


stay firm on it. 


— Quoted in ‘Awarif al-Ma‘arif by Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi 
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Foreword 


My learned and esteemed friend, Khalid Baig, the author of this 
book, has been asking me for quite sometime to write a foreword on 
his misplaced assumption that J qualify to do so. The truth is that { 
find myself academically inadequate for the task. The authors own 
academically super and scholarly introduction renders it needless to 
add any more to the subject. However in compliance with the author’ 
wish | would like to draw the attention ofthe readers to some pertinent 
aspects in telation to the subject matter ofthe book. 

The author of the book, an engineer by profession, nas attained 
through the years a remarkable proficiency in Islamic scholarship and 
has established his reputation as a regular contributor to the column, 
“Fits Thing Fist, in the wel-known English Muslim journal, Impact 
Intersational published ftom London, UX. Hiswritingson contemporary 
Kami issues won him recognition for his succinct analyses of isues 
facing the Muslim unmah, He has ao translated into English the wel 
known book of prayers and supplication (du'd), unijat-e-Magbil, 
compiled originally in the Urdu language bythe renowned $uh master 
from the Indo-Pak subcontinent, Mawlana Ashraf “Ali Thanawi (d. 
1943), This translation, entitled the Accepted Whispers, was received 
with peat eagerness and enthusiasm by the English speaking Muslim 
readership, 

Now the author has come up with another academically sound 
book, Stppery Stone, which deals with the status of singing, music, and 

useof musica instruments in Islam. The book has been rightly tiled, as 
music and singing can deteriorate ro its Lowest causing one to sip intoa 
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sanctioned by Islam. Islam does allow poetry, poetical 
nd recitals without the use of musical instruments 
are done within well-defined limits. Allah has 


ind with aesthetic sense but has also instructed us 


poetry. poetical compositions, singing, music, and 
instruments is an age old phenomenon and the 
m society of the seventh century inherited it from the pre- 
ra. Muslim scholars from the early Islamic period to our 
have written extensively on the subject. Out of these the Kitab 
ni (Bo ak of Songs) of Abii 'I-Faraj al-Isfahani (d. 356/967) 
d much interest in Europe, as it contains interesting 
) abundant information about the then Muslim 
- This is despite the fact that reliabiliry and trustworthiness 
ie Work are in question. Abu |-Faraj embellished stories and 
in order to entertain the Abbasi caliphs, especially Harun 
d 193/809), by weaving anecdotes and stories around 
as such as Ibo Surayj, Sukaynah bint al-Husayn (d. 117/736), 
pat Mawsili (d. 188/804), and others. 
d Baig has discussed critically this as well as other sources 
in Arabic, Urdu and English. The extensive list of original 
sources contained in the bibliography and references 
Quranic verses and ahadith (sayings of the Prophet 
z) indicate the authors grasp of the subject. 
author has shown how the restricted permission of sama’ 
f compositions in praise of Allah or the Propher 3, 
or madh) without the use of musical instruments 
n Suh orders was later misused and how in later years it 
bat is now done in the name of gawwali. 
here is quite a good discussion on the distinct 
1 the various Arabic terms and terminologies 
simple recitals, and recitation of the Qur'an 
omrect pronunciation). The author has given an 
position and analysis of the Qur'anic verses 
¢ Hadith literature which are directly relevant to 
ter of the book. He has discussed relevant issues 
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surrounding the issue of music, singing, use of musical instruments, 
popular music and singing etc. and has explained clearly what is 
permissible and what is prohibited by Islam. 

This book is a valuable addition to the English literature on the 
subject. Readers will appreciate the author's hard work in putting 
together his research on the subject and in discussing the matter so 
comprehensively by referring not only to original sources but also 
to contemporary works in Arabic, Urdu and English. 

May Allah 4 accept his efforts. 


Syed Salman Nadvi 

Formerly Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Islamic Studies, 
University of Durban-Westville, 
South Africa 





Preface 


As I come toa stop at an intersection while driving home one afternoon, 
there is a sudden increase in the noise coming from the car in the next 
lane. The young driver has curned up the stereo volume to a maximum. 
Oblivious to his surroundings, he jerks left and right in his driver sear, 
entranced. | roll up my car windows and put on a cassette tape of a 
speech in the player attempting to drown out the vulgar headache- 
causing music. When the light turns green I make sure to keep a safe 
distance from that car. 

Many people can see the pollution caused by the exhaust from the 
car. But few notice the pollution caused by the car speakers. When they 
talk about noise pollution, critics usually talk about the din of motor 
vehicles or heavy construction machinery. But what about the sound 
pollution caused by music machines? There is hardly a place that is 
beyond the reach of these machines. They surround us like an octopus. 
The embrace may feel soft but it is deadly. 

The young man is one of the victims of this pollution. { can see 
him in Los Angeles, London, Kuala Lumpur, Karachi, or even Jeddah. 
He seems to be the same person, dressed in the same clothes, listening 
to the same vulgarities, reacting in the same insane manner. Like the 
homogenized milk we find at the breakfast table, the youth culture also 
has been homogenized by the gigantic churns of the media machine. 
This young man has no idea what the music is doing to his hearing, 

his nervous system, his body, and—most important—his soul. All he 


knows is that it is supposed to be fun, which is the paramount goal of 
the pop culture. 
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This proliteration of music has produced a desensitization thar — 
has made such things normal and acceptable that would have been everything in a, Immediately after graduation from college 
unthinkable in the not-too-distant past. Today's Hourishing Muslim Aa So i, . oe full a * is a, Oe 
music groups are a loud reminder of this change. Some labor under eee) eiOns trom Nfablc, and provicing 

: : ongoing feedback on the draft. My daughters Areeba and Sumayya 
the notion that thev are harnessing the power of music to serve the - 
; also provided critical review, leading to many passionate discussion 


sessions where we debated a point being made or the way it was 
being made. In addition they were primarily responsible for the 
biographical notes provided in the appendix, which are based on 
Arabic sources. They assisted with proofreading as well. May Allah 
preserve them and richly reward them here and in the Hereafter. 
For me it has been a rewarding journey through the worlds 
of the Qur'an and Hadith scholars, Sufi masters, jurists, men of 
letters, and historians. It has also been quite a learning experience 
to see the dedicated work of the Orientalists—their generosity in 


cause of Islam. For many others the appeal is simple: The issue is 
too confusing; let us just have fun. Staggering amounts of money 
and unbelievable amounts of time are spent pursuing this interest. 
Accompanying this is the cacophony of voices in todays music 
discussion in the Muslim world—in the corner meetings, around 
the coffee table. in youth forums, and in Internet chat rooms. 

This book is an artempt to reduce this cacophony by taking 
a deep look at Islam's stance on music and singing from historic, 





autural. and jurisprudential perspectives. Its publication marks the 

ailminanon of an effort that spanned more than five years. During praising the “Muslim contributions to music” and their devotion 

this period | produced two other books but this book had to wait even to the task of learning the intricacies of tajwid, although for 

a: | continued wich my sporadic research. What made writing this subversive purposes. There is a rich heritage and a big challenge. 

book more demanding was the fact that I had the task of making I hope and pray thar this book helps the readers to appreciate the 

the sensitive discussion of music accessible to the generations who aes and understand the challenge, while getting clarity on the 
issue of music. 


have grown accustomed to both MTV and the “Islamic music” 
influenced by the age of MTV. To what extent I have succeeded, I 


will leave it to the readers to judge. mY 
I recetved support and encouragement from many people Khalid Baig 
Jamadi al-Awwal 1429 / May 2008 


in the compilation of this work. Mufti Taqi Usmani provided 
deniled written answers to some questions. Mufti Zubair Bayat 
reviewed and approved the draft and showed great enthusiasm 
for its publicacon. Dt Salman Nadvi painstakingly reviewed two 
drafts of this book providing invaluable suggestions. I am deeply 
indebted to him for all his help and support, his attention to 
derails. and his generous allocation of time to discuss various issues 
related to it despite a busy schedule. Needless to say, any errors or 
Seorcomings left in the book are solely my responsibility. 

Aswith my previous books, this one would have been impossible 
without the active support of my children. My son Muneeb 
assisted me in all phases of its production from initial research 
to the preparation of the camera ready copy for the press, and 








Introduction 


In his marvelous book of reflections, Sayd al-Khatir, Ibn al-Jawci 
(d. 597/1200) makes an interesting observation about the singing 
of two laborers he once saw. They were alternately singing as they 
carried a heavy tree crunk. One of them would sing, and the other 
would listen attentively and then either repeat it or respond in 
song. Ibn al-Jawzi marvels at the wonderful power of singing to 


make their task lighter: 


[ thought about the reason for this. | realized that each one of 
them was focused on what the other was singing, taking delight 
in it, and thinking of the response, so he kept on moving while 
forgetting the heavy load he was carrying. 


He then notes that all of us have to carry a load of difficulties in 
our lives. We need to keep our nafs (self) patient when deprived of 
things it loves or when facing things it hates. °So | realized that the 
best way of traversing the path of patience is through diversion.” 
As an example he mentions the Suh master who was traveling on 
foot with a disciple while they were thitsty and he kept assuring 
that they would drink at the next well. Taking our mind off the 
immediate difficulties can take many forms, and it is obvious that 


what the laborers did in singing was make a productive use of this 
distraction. 


1 Lon al-Jawnai, Sayd ab-Khaitir, ish as Las (Section: Keeping the naf 
occupied], 78. 
2 Ibid. 
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Yet the same Ibn al-Jaw2i is quick to censure singing in his 


Talbic louis (Devil's Deception): 


You should know that listening co singing entails two things. 
First, it distracts the heart from pondering the greatness of 
lbh. praised is He, and engaging in His services. Second, it 
inclines the heart to the seeking of quick pleasures that seek 
their fulfullment in all the sensory desires. * 


He then goes on to affirm, as many did before him, that singing és 
the charm for fornication and adultery. 

The apparent contradiction between the cwo statements may be 
wselul in understanding the nature of the controversy about music 
in the Islamic discourse. Let us make the ridiculously simplistic 
asumption that these two passages were all chat was available in 
tie Islamic source texts regarding music. We can then visualize 
the arguments of the various groups in this debate through this 
mancasm. Those supporting music would use the first passage 
and argue that music was the essential tool for lightening the 
burdens of life and traversing the path of patience. They would 
ao argue that Ibn al-Jawzi himself listened to singing (because he 
lizened to the laborers). Their opponents would, of course, use the 
cond passage to show it was impermissible. And the Orientalists 
spild use both passages to “prove” that Islamic teachings on the 
uhjen were nebulous and self-contradictory and for that reason 
ihe music controversy in Islam could never be resolved. 

lnrealiethereisno conflict between the ewo statements because 
ther are talking about owo differenc things. The first is talking about 
the permissible work song; the other about the impermissible 
siogng for vain entertainment. The firse aims at making us forget 
hasdships ina job that we must perform; the second makes us forget 
the job itself. [t is our inability or unwillingness to differentiate 
bemween che wo categories that makes the issue intractable. 

James Robson, for example, begins his book Tracts on Listening 
ta Music with this assertion: “The question of the lawfulness of 





St a Be Sd Ns 343 pai Job) li 53 [On 
confounding of the Sufis in repard co sama’, dance, and ecstasy], 195. 
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listening to music has been the subject of long controversy among 
Muslims, a controversy, it would seem, which can never be settled.” 
This bold claim, repeatedly endlessly, is bought by many Muslims 
today. One often hears that there is no‘consensus on this question 
among Muslim scholars. This assertion ignores the fact that there 
are broad areas of agreement berween all schools of Islamic law 
regarding todays music. It is generally not recognized that most 
music filling the airwaves in the Muslim world today does so over 
vehement Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi'l, Hanbali, Salafi, Sufi, and Shi‘ah 
objections. And even the few scholars who have supported the use 
of “music” have done so with restrictions that are ignored by those 
who invoke their support. 

Both this broad consensus and a general ignorance about it 
are remarkable since “differences between schools” is a common 
lament in religious discussions among educated Muslims. We tend 
to blame all of our problems on this difference. Yet we fail co take 
notice when the difference disappears. Or worse, we believe the 
rumor thar it is there when it is not. 

There are several factors shaping our attitudes. No matter where 
we live, we have heard music being played all our life through radio, 
films, television, and now the Internet and the cell phone. We have 
seen musicians being treated as celebrities. Through an incessant 
deluge of music coming from the media and gigantic enterprises 
devoted to cultural and commercial propaganda, we have been 
conditioned to consider music as normal and acceptable, indeed 
absolurely unavoidable. 

Allof this is of a recenc vintage; music was neither that common 
nor that acceptable in a not too distant past. The colonialism of the 
past three centuries had a big role—not always fully recognized— 
in bringing out this sea change in Muslim societies. In its multi- 
pronged attack it also enlisted the support of “scholarly” works 
from dedicated Orientalists chat ‘assured us of music’s historic 


legitimacy and praised us for our great achievement in developing 


music. 


4. Robson, Tracts on Listening to Music, 1. 
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The fanwas that put a halal stamp on our indulgence, like the 
much-publicized tanva from al-Azhar, are an outgrowth of this 
colonial pase; chevy further tend co blur our vision and tremendously 
- masnify the ditterences of legitimate scholarly opinions that do 
exist on the subject. Music ‘flourishes in the Muslim world in thar 
ey 

The difference bernween the actual consensus and controversy 
reganding music among scholars on the one hand and its popular 
percepnion on the other is ‘tremendous. Most of us have heard 
chat all ahadith declaring music to be prohibited are weak and 
unreliable: that great Sufi masters played and enjoyed music; and 
tur such big names as Imam Ghazali and Ibn E1lazm were amony 
as ardent supporters. Most of the people holding these opinions 
may not be aware that Imam Ghazali forbids sama‘ (Sufi spiritual 
songs), ler alone music, for the youth; that he prohibits most musical 
insrumenss including wind instruments, string instruments, and 
drums: and that he prohibits excessive involvement with even the 
permissible sama’. Further they may not be aware that such an 
ardent supporter of sama° as Ahmad al-Ghazali (Imam Ghazali’s 
brother) declared most musical instruments to be prohibited and 
disallowed the presence of women in sama‘ gatherings; that ‘Abd 
al-Ghani al-Nabulsi declared sama‘ prohibited for the majority 
of the youth; and that most respectable HKladith authorities have 
rejected the claim that all ahadich prohibiting music are weak and 
unseliable. 

Obviously we need to see first hand the views of the scholars 
often mentioned in this discussion to find out what they said and 
what they meant by what they said. We also need to go back in 
history and examine all the forces that have been acting on our 

societies that have colored our understanding of this issue. The 
purpose of this book is then not to settle a controversy that cannot 
be settled, but to expose those extraneous forces and make the 
historical discussion on music among scholars accessible to the 
teaders so we can cut that controversy to size. | aim not at giving 
a brave new answer to the music question but at explaining the 
answers already given by well-known authorities so we can easily 
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evaluate the new answers being promoted today from some quarters 
both within the Muslim world and without. 


TERMINOLOGY 


In understanding the historical debate a central question arises. 
What did those who opposed or supported music actually oppose 
or support? Why is it deadly distraction for some, innocent 
entertainment for others, and a means of getting closer co Allah 
for still others? Are they talking about the same thing? This is the 
question of terminology. The term musiga (musigi in Urdu) is 
an arabicized form of the Greek word mousiké, (which also gave 
us “music” in English). It came during the ‘Abbasi rule through 
translations of Greek literature. In the source texts for Islamic 
Sacred Law we do not find this word. Rather the terms used are 
ghinda’, mazamir, ma “Gzif, and malabi. 

Ghinda’ has several meanings. It means song, vocal music, an 
utterance of the voice with a prolonging and a sweet modulation 
thereof, and raising of the voice and continuing without 
interruption. It also refers to poetry or verse thar is sung or chanted. 
The same root also gives us the meaning of being independent and 
not being in need of others. Accordingly the hadith, ’ 

oil FA) oe 
has been interpreted by Sufyan ibn “Uyaynah, as meaning, “He 
is not one of us who is not content or satished with che Qur an, 
while Imam Shafi'l interpreted it as meaning, “He is not one of us 
who does not recite the Qur’an in a plaintive and gentle voice.” 

This dual meaning of ghina’ is brought out in a story about 
Hasan al-Basri. A person once asked him, “What do you say about 
ghina’?” He responded, “It is a great ching. Wich it family ties are 
established, sorrow is lifted, and good things are done.” The person 
said he did not mean this ghina’ (meaning affluence) but the other 
kind. When Hasan al-Basri asked him co explain, the person started 
singing wich full force, with jaws and nose stretching and eyes 


5. Abo Hurayrah in Sahih al-Bukhari, jw a) 38 Ob we yl) Obs 
(cal ei i SILI; ) (Book: Tawhid (Monotheism), Chapter: Regarding the 


verse “And whether you say quietly or loudly”), no. 7621. 


_ iiss 
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bulging. Hasan said, “I never thought that any intelligent person 
would, of his own accord, reach the state that I am seeing.” ° Ic is 
well-known that Hasan al-Basri was solidly against ghina’ and this 
mat have been his way of driving the point home. 

When it refers co singing, ghina’ can have both positive and 
negative undertones; it may refer to just reciting loudly by an amateur 
or it may reter to professional singing. Ibn al-Jawzi mentions the 
anging of pilgrims, soldiers, and cameleers as original examples 
af china’ of Arabs. In this sense he uses it interchangeably with 
mhaé. which is the term he used while referring to the laborers 
menboned in the story above. The word comes from nashd, which 
means raising one’s voice. Inshad refers to poetic recitation in a 


loud voice. fbn al-Jawzi writes, 


Pilgrims used to recite poems (yunshidun) on the way to hajj in 
which they praised the Kabah, Zamzam, and the Maqam of 
Ibrahim. Someumes, they drummed along with the recitation. 
Listening to such poetry is permissible but not the singing chat 
arates tarab and moves one away from moderation.® 


Here is a key statement pointing to the problem ingredient 
tm music sarab, which refers to emotions related to extreme joy 
or eiireme sorrow and also implies sensual pleasure. A v2utrib is 
2 person who can cause tarab in others through the beauty of his 
voie and singing. As we shall see in chapter 10, when tarab is added 
to plain singing chrough instruments and professional expertise, 
we enter the prohibited territory. We frequently find statements 
from jurists that use the production of tarab as a criterion for the 
prohibition of a musical device, 


6 AbAliisi, Rib al-Ma‘ani, Sirah Luqman, verse G, 21:101(74—75). 
Surprisingly and unfortunately, one of che proponents of ghina’, ‘Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nabulsi, quoted only the first part of chis story thereby creating 
the impression thar Hasan al-Basri had praised singing. See al-Nabulsi, /dah 
ai-Dalalét. 35. 

7 fbn al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis, de Sly a3 Sy lI 9 5 pall fe ob! 53 [On 
Ibis confounding of the Suhs in regard to sama‘, dance, and ecstasy], 195. 
& bid, 195-96. 
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As Ibn al-Jawzi points out, ghina’ later came to be associated 
solely with this tarab. After mentioning the permissible varieties 
of singing he talks about the love poetry describing the beauties of 
women and joys of drinking: 


For such songs they developed new tunes that move a person 
away from the limits of moderation and excite love of base 
desires... They added to it striking of wands, rhythmic modes 
to match the singing, duffs with bells, and flutes. This is what is 


called ghina’ today.” 


This is the same definition that was given earlier by al-Turcushi 

(d. 520/1126) who stated that ghina’ literally meant raising of 
voice but in common usage ( ‘urf) it meant ‘melodious singing that 
caused tarab,'° That explains why later Sufis coined another term, 
sama’, to distinguish it from the unacceptable ghina’. The current 
use of the term nashid is another way of distinguishing it from 
ghina’. This is quite interesting, for some who are using the term 
also claim that music is generally permissible in Islam. Mustc may 
be permissible, but calling it zashid may help make it sound more 
permissible. 

_ Other terms related to ghina’ that are of interest to us are its 
derivatives mughanni, the professional man who performs ghina’, 
and mughanniyah, its feminine. There has never been any ambiguity 
about them; they always had a negative connotation, the same as 
the ‘urfi sense of ghina’ itself. That is why we see Sayyidah ‘A'ishah 
fe, in the famous hadith that shows permissibility of ghina’ (in 
its literal sense) on Eid, making ic explicit that the girls who were 
singing were not mughanniyahs. (It is ironic that mughannis should 
be invoking this hadith as a justification for their occupation). 

Yet another term is mazdmir. It is the plural of mizmar and is 
derived from zamar, which refers to blowing in a wind instrument. 
Mizmar is a musical reed or pipe. Thus it refers to wind instruments 
like surndy, karjah, nay, shabbabah, and yard’, which are different 
forms of flutes and reed pipes. But it is also used in figurative 


9. Ibid., 198. 
10. Al-Turtdshi, Kitab Tabrim al-Ghina'’, 22. 


a 
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anh fo reter to che beaun of someones voice. as in the hadich 
of Abu Mid ab Ach ari a tn reference to the singing of Psalms 
ty Propher Dawid @4. On the other hand zammiarah (the 
woman oho sinus and plays mizmar) refers to both prostitutes and 
gepeeess, which is quite revealing of che historic association. It 


ais refers nv Autes. 
The gener term tor musical instruments is ma/ahi (instruments 


& dverpon), which is used interchangeably with ma ‘azzf (musical 
Seen) Ma azit is the plural of either mi ‘zaf or ‘azf. It is 
seem term that applies to all stringed. wind, and percussion 
@emimaats including duff. runbir and shabbabah. The term 
ge Sanins within it the reason for its abhorrence, namely the 
Sxacmon it causes from the purpose of our life. 

i; was thus deemed necessary to ‘retain in this book Arabic 
crm Ske ghina, sama. lahw, and malahi as well as the Arabic 
see for many musical instruments, to avoid distortions caused 
b thar rouch English rranslations. Ghina’ is used in its ‘wrf7 sense 
desided above to mean professional singing (mostly accompanied 
Si insrumenss) that aims at causing tarab. Sama‘ is used to mean 
Se sinmal singing of Sufis. Lahw means any amusement or idle 
sesame. Malahi and ma‘azif mean musical instruments. While 
dcese this | rake note of the advice of Dr. Isma‘il Raji al-Farugqi 
t 1906/1986) who makes a strong case in his Toward Islamic 
Seg for enriching English by using original Arabic terms where 
ac Ecgiich terms exist to carry the same shades of meanings. He 
reminds us ~ .. intellectual loyalry to English form has no right 
© assume priority over lovalry to meaning. a 


ORGANIZATION OF THIS BOOK 


The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 provides the necessary 
theoredcal and historic background and comprises chapters 1 


thoougn © Since it all begins with poetry, the first chapter looks 
at the Islamic view of poetry and how that affected Arabic poetry. 
We examine the claim made by some prominent Orientalists that 


poetry remained unaffected by Islam. We look at the status and role 


| Al Fenigi, Toward Llamsc English, 12. 
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of the poet in the pre-Islamic society and the revolution in poctry 
brought out by Islam. We find that under Islam some poetry was 
censured, other was permitted, and yet other was encouraged. 

The next chapter deals with the history of music in the Islamic 
world until the colonial period. This is a survey of Muslim sociery’s 
attitudes towards music. The fact that music and musicians were 
there is often used as proof of its legitimacy. So the question arises 
as to what the Muslim society thought of this activiry. Also whae 
did the scholars say about it throughout our history? More details 
are provided in appendix 2 where we look at the timeline of books 
written on the subject by prominent scholars, from the earliest 
time to our day. 

A big change in attitudes started as Muslim lands came under 
the hegemony of European powers in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. This onslaught was helped by the concomitant media 
revolution. Colonialism combined with the emerging media 
technologies—the gramophone, radio, film, and television— 
altered the landscape beyond recognition. It continues to do that 
with the music videos, the Internet, and the cell phone. Certainly 
our discussion of music cannot be complete without delving into 
the role of modern technologies in shaping our attitudes about 
it. Actually, the disruptions caused in the Muslim society by the 
uncritical acceptance of Western rechnology are huge and hugely 
under-discussed. The discussion in chapter 3 just touches on the tip 
of this iceberg. We discuss how these technologies were implanted 
in the Muslim world and what the outcome was. 

Coupled with this has been an intellectual campaign led by 
the Orientalists, whose pen worked hand in hand with the sword 
(actually, the gun) of the colonial armies. The leading light among 
them was Henry George Farmer and we mainly look at his work, 
although we briefly touch on the work of Israeli Orientalist Amnon 
Shiloah as well. This discussion also leads us into a comparison of 
Islam's record on music with that of Christianity. This is the subject 

of chapter 4. 
With this historic context in our mind we can appreciate better 
how we landed where we are today and come to terms with our 
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own attitudes about music. This then leads us into part 2 where 
we loak at the Islamic source texts and their interpretation as 
provided by well-respected authorities. Chapter 5 is devoted to a 
discussion of the Qur anic verses that suggest prohibition of ghina’ 
and malahi. followed by a discussion of the verses that are claimed 
to be indicating permissibiliry. Chapter G discusses the ahadith 
showing prohibition as well as those showing permissibility. Only 
a small number of sound ahadith have been included here and 
the discussion covers both their authenticity and interpretation. 
Chapter 7 gives a brief description of the dominant views 
expressed by the Companions, Successors and other early Muslim 
authorities. 

Much of the apparent support for “Islamic music” comes from 
Sufi orders, some of whom have conducted it with religious zeal. 
Not surprisingly, in discussions about music names of some Sufis 
ae inevitably mentioned by proponents of music. We take up this 
subject in chapter 8. In addition to a general discussion of Suf 
views, this chapter looks at the arguments of Imam Ghazali, his 
brother Ahmad al-Ghazali, and Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi. 
We take a close look at exactly what they had said. Most people, 
for example, may not realize that while they defended sama’, they 
were solidly against malahi. It was the Sufis who called sama‘ a 
slippery stone, thereby vividly describing its dangers. 

There have been only two prominent persons in history who 
argued the case for the unmitigated permissibility of lahw and 
malahi. They were Ibn Hazm and Ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi and we 
look at their arguments in chapter 9. We learn why most prominent 
authorides rejected their claims. Since the well-circulated fatwa of 
al-Azhar also relies on their opinions, we look at it in this chapter 
as well. 

Next, in chapter 10 we learn the verdict of all major schools 
of Islamic law. This includes not only the four established schools 
of Sunni Islam but also the Salafis and the Shi‘ahs. References to 
authentic sources for each school help us map our their common 
ground as well as their minor differences, within the schools as well 
as between them, in some detail. 
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Part 2 thus presents the discussion among scholars of all 
persuasions in sufficient detail. Then, in part 3 we take stock of our 
current situation. Chapter 11 deals with some snapshots from the 
current music scene in the Muslim world. The arguments examined 
here are not rooted in the historic scholarly discussion on the subject 
despite the frequent reference of their proponents to it. That is why 
they are placed here and not in part 2. Three issues are discussed. 
On the theoretical side there was American musicologist Lois al- 
Farugi who tried to “Islamize” most music in the Muslim societies 
and claimed that it was informed by the Quranic recitation. On 
a practical level there are the nashid concerts aimed at using “good 
music” to fight bad music to save our youth. We examine these 
here. The last issue discussed here is sa/hin or singing in Quranic 
recitation, an old problem with a new momentum generated by 
our widespread ambivalence about music. 

Finally, if the realization of our current situation ignites some 
concern, then chapter 12 may provide advice and reflections to 
positively channel the energy so released. 

A discussion of the Islamic view of nashids in the light of 
contemporary fatawa is given in appendix 1. A detailed look at 
books about Islam's view of music written since the third century of 
hijrah is provided in appendix 2. Appendix 3 includes biographical 
notes regarding the lives of more than one hundred and twenty 
prominent people mentioned in this book. A glossary has also 
been provided in the end. 

Of necessity this book contains a lot of references to Arabic 
works. The standards for doing so are still evolving and there is 
no scheme that is completely satisfactory. In this regard | have 
adopted a new style for listing the section or chapter headings. 
In classical books section headings often contain significant useful 
information. I have provided these headings in Arabic while giving 
an English translation in parenthesis. Arabic is much easier to read 
for those who know it, while a translation will help others gain 
insights about the authors purpose. A transliteration here would 
not be desirable as it would be unfathomable for those who do not 
understand Arabic, and less than satisfactory for those who do. 





Part One 


HISTORIC 
PERSPECTIVE 








CHAPTER 1 


ISLAM AND POETRY 


GHINA. MEANS SINGING, AND TO SING YOU NEED 
something that can be sung. Quite naturally, poetry precedes 
singing. In case this simple point is nor obvious Ca somcone— 
like the devoted followers of Sigmund Freud—we may refer to 
soctologist Georg Simmel who says: “The source of vocal music is 
the spoken word, which is exaggerated by emotion in the direction 
of rhvthm and modulation.” He argues that vocal music arises 
when plain language is felt inadequate to express powerful emotions 
like anger, joy, or mystical religious feelings. 

Thus. we begin our inquiry into singing with an inquiry into 


Poctn. 


Power of the Poet 


lt is generally known that poetry was the highest achievement and 
the pride of Arab society. Poets enjoyed roughly the same kind of 
power that as displaved today by the mass media. And nearly the 
same concern tor truth and justice. An Arabic saying captured it 


Coorg Summe! (1882). “Psychological and Ethnological Studies on 
Musx. in Georg Semel The Conflsct in Modern Culture and Other Essays, 
tram, bn A. Exzhorn (Columbia University Press: New York, 1968), 100. 
(Quuted in bzkom, Afisa and Soctery, 12. 
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vidh: The most beautihul verse was the one that contained the 
most liex* At the same time, the might of cheir eloquence was 
unmistakable. They could manipulate emotions of love or anger. 
They could build or sink reputations. They could start wars. 

We can appreciate their power by taking a quick look ar 
Aba 1-Tanib Ahmad ibn Husayn al-Muranabbi (d. 354/965), 
considered by many as the greatest of Arab poets. More than forty 
commentaries have been written on his works, which remain very 
popular even today. He lived by his poetry and died by it. Here is a 
poet who exemplities che best and the worst that Arab poetry had 
to offer. 

Al-Mutanabbi was born in Kufa, Iraq. He moved to the desert 

m 2 Shim and became a master of poetry. In his youth he led a 
revolt daiming to be a prophet. The revolt was quickly put down 
and he was imprisoned by Lu'lu’. the governor of Hims. According 
m one report the claim gave him his nickname, al-Muranabbi, or 
“he who daims ro be a prophet.” Others say that he was given the 
nickname because he compared himself to prophets in some of 
hes verses. In any case, he eventually recanted and was released. 
He lived a wandering life, traveling from ruler co ruler, seeking 
2 patron for his political ambitions. He joined che courc of Sayf 
a-Dawlah ibn Hamdan in 337/948 in Halab (Aleppo), writing 
mans eulogies for him. It was during this stay that many of his best 
works were WTitten. 

Bur al-Mutanabbi was a man with a huge ego and a poor 
semper He demanded special reatment from the ruler and looked 
with disdain at chose around him. Eventually an argument with 
Ibn Khilawayh, a grammarian ac the court, led co his departure. 
He then joined che court of the Ikshids of Egypt in 346/957 and 
wrote eulogies for the regent, Abit ‘I-Misk Kafur. Kafur promised 
him governorship in his domain, buc when he saw al-Mutanabbi's 
mastery in poenry and his ambitions he changed his mind. Turned 
down, al-Mutanabbi insulted Kafr in a poem and fled ro Iraq, 
with Adud al-Dawiah of the Biyid Dynasty as his new patron.,He 


2 Ab Turiushi, Kisab Tabrim al-Ghina’. no. 81, 218. 
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later left him as well and was travcling to Kafa in 354/965 when he 
was killed in revenge for insulting a tribal leader. 


AJ-Mutanabbis egomaniac nature can be seen in his bombastic 


poetry. In a famous verse he says: 


I am the one that (even) the blind look at my poetry 
And my words make him hear who has deafness. 


In another, he says: 


late pticewell abcdils] —— Gulabilys ge V) pwily 
What is time, except a rhapsodist for my poems. 
When I say a verse, time starts reciting ic. 


He says to an adversary: 
elmdl 6 pane le Juls tl oi roll 5s ol fot 
You are coo small for eulogy. So you said, “satirize me.” 
As if you are not too small for satire. 


Buc I never before you gave my thoughts to the absurd. 
And I never cried my sword on dust. 


Here is the power of the poet. He can build reputations with 
eulogy or destroy them with satire. But even his satire means 
publicicy so it is noc awarded to everyone. The poet has ridiculed 
his victim and increased the sting by saying that the victim did not 
even deserve that much attention. 

No one disputes Mutanabbi’s eloquence, his mastery of the 
language, and his poetic genius. But, as with the pre-Islamic poets, 
his was just raw power. Coming three centuries after Islam, he is 
not representative of Islamic poetry. In fact his Islamic credentials 
are very weak. ‘A’id al-Qarni lists more than sixty of his verses 
that include apostasy or other objectionable content.? We have 
looked at him to get a good idea about the mindset of the poet. 
With his detachment from Islam, he is more a representative of 


3. Al-Qarni, /mbratur al-Shu ‘ara’, 167. 
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the pre-Islamic Arab poets. They were people who wielded great 
power and a broken moral compass to guide and control it. They 
were preocupied with love and war, with nothing more than ego, 
greev. and tribalism governing these enterprises as well as their 
vershcation of them. 

The central question that we need to investigate is how 
did Idam view and affect this state of affairs. Did Islam banish 
pom: transform it. or leave it unchanged? That is essential 
for understanding Islams view of singing. Obviously, if Islam 
subiectad poetry to a new moral scrutiny, it would make sense 
that it would do the same for singing. On the other hand, if it 
ket poetry retain its Jahiliyyah characteristics chen probably the 
same could be expected of singing. As poetry is the precursor of 
sneins, poetic reform had to be a precursor of reform in the latter. 
The direction of change in the frst would be an indicator of the 
direcoon of change in the second. 

The Oneentalists—those who champion the cause of music in 
[tim—understand this very well and make a bold claim that poetry 
remained unchanged under Islam. Here is Israeli musicologist and 
Onennalist Amnon Shiloah, whose Music in the World of Islam is 
evailable in English, Arabic, and Hebrew. In his book he celebrates 
tae “Great Musical Tradition” of Islam. The Pellat quote that he is 
using comes from a work edited by Bernard Lewis. 


Despite the vehement attacks of the strict theologists, Medina 
became a centre of fashion, elegance, frivolous poetry and 
qxoning music. Referring to this paradoxical development in 
the two holy cities, Pellat writes: “Whereas one might expect 
the places where the Prophet had lived to produce a form 
of religious poetry paralleling the pious activities of their 
inhabitants, what the literature brings us is the celebration of a 
life of pleasure” * (Pellat 28:144). In fact the new religion does 
not seem to have been a source of inspiration for those who first 
adhered to it, except perhaps in folk creativity that is unknown 
(0 us. Patnotic, heroic or Islamic songs were nonexistent in 


4 Pellas, Jewelers with Words,” in The World of Islam: Faith, People, Culture, 
ed. by Bemard Lewis, (London: Thames and Hudson, 1976), 144. 
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this period, and all energies were invested in one favorite 


theme—love [emphasis added].° 


We will return to this fantastic claim that the poetry of the early 
Muslims, i.e. the Companions and Successors, was no different 
from the pagan poetry of pre-Islamic Arabia, later in this chapter. 
But first let us look at Islam's interactions with the poets and its 
view of poetry. 


Islam on Poetry 


In a society where you did not want to be on the wrong side of a 
powerful poet, Islam did the unimaginable: in one verse it took all 
the poets to task for their waywardness. At the same time it made 
an exception for those who were committed to using the power of 
poetry in the service of virtue. 


Pea 6 C88. blero note paste erde, 
Wing bled eas! (ig a atl 
O# 432.3 i, beer 4s hoe safe 

eawall es | ial Gal YC) GLE Sy eel 
“Al Gall Accs | Sabu oj ath Sal OS 
fe? plas, lis 
And the Poets—It is those straying in Evil, who follow them. 
Do not you see that they wander distracted in every valley? And 
that they say what they practice not? Except those who believe, 
work righteousness, engage much in the remembrance of Allah, 
and defend themselves only after they are unjustly attacked. 


And soon will the unjust assailants know what vicissitudes their 
affairs will take! ® 


It was a devastating blow to the errant behavior of the poets and 
their ignorant followers. But it was not meant to ban all poetry; 
it was meant to transform it into a force for good not evil. It is 
pporea that ‘Abdullah ibn Rawahah fp Ay (d. 8/629), Hassan ibn 
Thabit Bp (d. 54/674), and Ka‘b bn Malik 8% (d. 50/670) 


came to - Prophet #5 crying when this verse was Bl They 


5. Shiloah, Music in the World of Islam, 11. 
6. Al-Qur dan, al-Shu‘ara’ 26:224-227, 
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suid, “© Prophet of Allah, Allah revealed this verse and He knows 
that we are poets. The Messenger #2 said, “Read what follows it 
tue. the excepron following the condemnation). This applies to 
yu. He also said. “Defend. but do not say anything except the 
muth. And do not mention the forefathers and mothers (i.e. do not 
make them the objects of vour satire).”"> In another hadith he also 
tad down Iam’ view of poetry in a few memorable words: 


WO es Hi) PSI yas Eas ASI i pe “ae 
Pocur is the same as speech. The beautiful in it is like the 
heserful in speech and the ugly in it is like che ugly in speech.° 


ls other words poetry is not disliked for its own sake but 
for fs contents. The beauty of poetry, like all beauty in our life, 
henceforth had co be judged using the yardstick of truth, honesry, 
aad morality. The great poetic reform had begun. 

Io his wajsir of these verses, Imam Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) 
ssmmanzes the Islamic position on poetry, “In poetry there 
6 tier whose recitation is permissible, that whose recitation is 
dstked and thar whose recitation is prohibited.”'° Al-Mawardi (d. 
€)0 1058) puts poerry in three categories, desirable, permissible, 


aad probibited: 
hr is desirable if ic admonishes against indulgence in this world 


or amracs one to the Hereafter or encourages noble qualities; it 
permissible (Le. neutral) if it is free of any indecencies and lies; 


i forbidden when it is tainted by lies or indecencies.'' 


> Abu Husavn al-Barad in Musannaf ibn Abi Shaybah, a> J\ wsVi oS 
22 3 Book: Enquente, Chapter: Permission in poetry], no. 26042, 5:278. 
Ser also Tafar al-(Qurrubi, Sirah al-Shu‘ara’, verse 226, 16:96. 

§ AXQcmubi. Iafir al-Qurrubi, Sirah al-Shu‘ara’, verse 226, 16:96. 

§ “Abdullah ibn “Amr ibn al-‘As de in al-Bukhari, A/-Adab al-Mufrad, 
eb yD es > 22) (Chapter: The beauriful in poetry is like the 
beaumful in speech, and there is ugly in it too}, no. 864, p. 186. 

36. Tafsir al-Qurrubi, Sirah al-Shu‘ara’, verse 224, 16:86. 

it Abi -Hasan al-Mawardi (364-450 / 974-1058) as quoted in al-Alis!, 
Rish al-Ma ‘ami, Sisah al-Shu ara’, verse 227, 19:200(150). 
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While there is some difference between the two categorizations, 
the idea that some poetry is permissible and some is prohibited is 
common to both. This is borne out by the Prophetic sayings and 
actions in this regard. For those involved in business as usual he 
said, 


Wad (eas Ole DHE ES Susi Gs ce oY 
That your belly should be filled with pus is better than chat it 
should be filled with poetry.” 


In another narration, Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri 2 reports, 


We were walking with the Messenger #25 when a poet came 
who was reading his poetry aloud. The Messenger #25 said, 
“Take hold of this Shayran, or restrain this Shaytan. That ones 
belly should be filled with pus is better than that it should be 
filled with poetry." 


As al-Qurtubi explains the particular poet may have been one 
of those who used their poetry to extort money. They would go 
to extremes in praising a person if he paid them and in satirizing 
and ridiculing him if he refused to pay. He writes: “There is 
no disagreement that for anyone who is like that, his poetical 
composition and his earning from it are haram.”"* 

For poetry free of these problems, and containing words of 
wisdom, the ahadith show support. Occasionally, the Messenger 


#5 himself listened to such poetry. 


doje al foal ties dbwlien Aly 2 3, os 
db ebt se lan yGl as de bIB Ey 
LOE So Gy ia Cec 


12. Ibn “Umar site in Sabib al-Bubhari, Le NWO Sale Sb Suis Gls 
poi} oY! (Book: Etiquette, Chapter: Dislike of poetry being predominant 
in a person], no. 6224. 

13. Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri Be in Sabih Muslim, »\ Cts 

Poetry}, no. 6032. | a 


4. Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Sirah al-Shu‘ara’, verse 224, 16:92-93 
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‘Amr ibn absharid repors trom his father who said, “One day 
| was ming with the Messenger #5 and he asked, “Do you 
generober any poems from Umaryah ibn Abi ‘I-Salt?” | said yes, 
He said, ‘(Go ahead.” So I recited one verse. Then he asked for 
rave and | recited another one. Then he asked for more. (This 
awnninand! una | had recited to him a hundred verses.”'* 


Agcin al-Qurrubi explains: “The Messenger 2% listened to 
many verses of Umavyah ibn Abi ‘I-Salt because his poetry 
natured words of wisdom.”'® Similarly this Prophetic statement 
shows at appreciation for a pood verse: 


Pains SN Ies nde cs Sal 
The mos cuthful words that a poet said was this line from 
Lait “Verty, everything besides Allah is false.” '’ 


There is abo encouragement for the use of poetry to attack 
peem ideals andideas. Abdullah ibn Rawahah, Hassan ibn Thabit, 
aid Kah ibn Malik %, were foremost among the prominent 
poets who used their talent in this way and were encouraged by 
te Prophet $= 10 do so. The Prophet #25 told them: “Satirize the 
Quavsh. Thar is harder on them than the throwing of arrows.” 
When the Prophet $& entered Makkah during the ‘Umrah of 
Quda, ‘Abdullth ibn Rawahah #5 was walking in front of him 
seadmng aloud his poem (that began), “O, the sons of unbelievers get 
out ofhis way.” Sayyidun’ ‘Umar ibn al-Khartab «f% questioned 


15 “Amr ibn al-Sharid in Sahih Muslim, »J\ ots (The Book of Poetry], 
no. 622 

4 Uo d-Qurvbi, Sirah al-Shu‘ara’, verse 224, 16:86. Umayyah ibn 
Abi PS (d. 5 AH) was ftom Taif, He knew about previous books and 
aeained from wine and worship of idols. 

(Abi Hurzyrah ip in Sahib al-Bukhari, aN sy jy le OL sl IS 
Cifolssfbly > jy[The Book of Etiquettes, Chapter: What is permissible 
and what is disliked in sh’, rajaz, and hud’), no. 6217. Labid ibn Rabi‘ah 
id 4/661) was 2 famous poet from the Jahiliyyah period who accepted 
itim 

it Kabibn Malik de in Sahib Muslim, > flail ileal pai oS 
ct (Book: Vircuss of the Companions, Chapter: Merits of Hassan ibn 
Thabit), no. 6550. 
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Ibn Rawahah, saying, “Are you reciting poetry in the Haram and 
in front of the Messenger of Allah $422” But the Messenger #2 
said, “Leave him, ‘Umar. For this is faster (in piercing them) than 
the spraying of arrows.’” 

This was guided by the general principle laid down in a 
hadith: 


0 , S 6 
GL ia ald pila 
The believer fights with his sword and his tongue.” 


Thus we find Hassan ibn Thabit «2 saying to Abu Sufyan ibn 
d-Harith:"' 


2 ° , 2 pie 4 gt. ¥ 6," <a Ps 
bol Sh g Bl ey co eb lant pe 
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19. Anas ibn Malik «25 in Sunan al-Tirmidhi, x2) 1031 Jol b sl ots 
(Book: Etiquettes, Chapter: Regarding poetry recital], no. 3084. Imam 
Tirmidhi refers to other reports that suggest the incident involved Ka b ibn 
Malik @& and considers them more reliable. In any case, this should be 
contrasted with the hadith about cwo lire girls who were singing a poem 
about the barde of Bu'ath in the home of the Prophet 3, and Sayyidna Abu 
Bakr dd had objected. The Messenger $5 asked him to let them continue, 
because it was the day of Eid. The Prophetic statement here emphasizes the 
desirability of the reading of this kind of poetry, while in that incident it only 
showed a limited Eid-day permissibiliry for singing. 

10. Ka'b ibn Malik ed in Musnad Abmad. UU sy cx8 Cade sy Sd 
Cs Jl al .g2) La! [Musnad of the Makkans, Chapter: Hadiths of Ka’b 
ibn Malik al-Ansari), no, 15725, 12:310-I. The modern-day nashid artists 
who claim that they are doing jihad with their music, should note thar the 
hadith stops at the tongue; it does not mention fighting with one’s duff 
or tunbiir, ot kitbah, Neither is there any other hadith giving the slightest 
justification for that claim. 

11, Abi Sufyan ibn al-Harith should not be confused with Abu Sufyan 
ibn Harb, the famous leader of the Quraysh. Abu Sufyan ibn al-Harith was 
a cousin and foster brother of the Prophet #5, who was close to him but 
turned apainst him after his Prophethood. Before the Opening of Makkah he 
hnally accepted Islam, composing a poem apologiaing for his past behavior, 
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as Cue YY Pyle Gil 5) 
You satirized Muhammad #5 and | responded on his behalf. 
And with Allah is che recompense for that. 
Do you satirize him and you are not his equal? 
The worse of the two of you should be sacrificed for the better of 
the two of you. 
My father, my grandfather, and my honor 
Are a protection for the honor of Muhammad = against you. 
My tongue is very precise. There is no flaw in it. 
And my ocean (poetry) cannot be contaminated by buckets (of 
your criticism).”7 


We should note the moral and logical weight of the second 
verse. There was never the slightest doubt, even in the eye of the 
felative-tumed-enemy, as to who was the best person. The third 
verse shows the poet's determination to defend the Prophet's honor 
despite the possibilicy that he and his family will be targeted in 
revenge for that. The last line makes use of the fact that bar means 
both poetic meter and ocean. 

Hassan ibn Thabit iB was known as the Messenger's poet 
and the Prophet $5 had a pulpit built for him in the Masjid from 


which he used to read aloud his poems.~? 


Farly Muslims and Poetry 


Both the love for poetry and a concern for its moral purpose can be 
seen in the lives of the Companions and their successors. Ibn ‘Abd 


al-Barr (d. 463/1071) said: 


All the senior Companions and scholars and people worth 
following either composed poetry or listened to it happily when 
it contained wisdom or permissible content; i.e. it did not 
contain lewdness, obscenities, or hurt for other Muslimis.** 


P Diwan Hasan ibn Thabir, (Beirut: Dar El-Marefah, 1427/2006), 16. 
43. Narrated by ‘Aishah , as reported in al-Aliisi, Riz al-Ma ‘ani, Sarah 
al-Shu ara. verse 227, 19:197(148). 

t Abu Umar, quoted in Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Sirah al-Shu'‘ara’, verse 224. 
16:89. 
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Among the Bani ‘Abd al-Murralib there was no man or woman 
who did not compose poetry, except Prophet Muhammad 3%. 
Among the Prophets # close relatives. Sayyidah Fatimah (d. 
11/632), Sayyiduna Hasan (d. 50/670), Sayyiduna Husayn (d. 
60/679), Sayyiduna ‘Abbas (d. 32/653). and his son Sayyiduna 
‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas (d. 67/687) se were all poets. All the 
rightly guided Caliphs composed poems and enjoyed them. There 
are numerous poems from prominent Successors and the religious 
leaders and scholars after them. 

Once Sayyiduna ‘Umar «> (d. 23/644) was on his nightly 
round when he saw a light in one of the homes. An old woman was 
sifting wool while reciting these verses: 

HSM dpc be Yl Mee ae Le 
MIL Gate Sa -YIGLY os a 


jal ss re } 
On Muhammad 2 are the pravers of blessings trom the pious. 
The chosen. the best send blessings on him. 
You used to stand and cry in the early dawn hours. 
| wish | knew—as death separates us into different groups 
Shall the (permanent) abode join me with my beloved (the 
Messenger 3)? 


As he listened, Sayyiduna ‘Umar <&& sat down and wept, 
moved.” 

On the other hand, we find him fring one of his officials 
because of the latter's objectionable poetry. This was Nu man ibn 
‘Adi ibn Nadlah in Maysan, Basra. Once he said some verses, 


which included this line, 
pig re. u eve jer se ns — > Spal See 
Maybe it will displease the Amir al-Muminin— 
Our drinking in a torn down villa 


25. Al-Alisi, Rib af-Ma‘ani, Surah al-Shu ara, verse 227, 19:199(1 50). 
This exception was by Divine design. Ic was inappropriate for the Messenger 
#5 on whom the Qur'an was revealed to have anything to do with poetry. 
26. Tafsir al-Qurrubi, Sirah al-Shu'ara , verse 224, 16:87. 
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aun him. Your wonds have reat hed 
me | have discharged vou” Later 
Seiere Gc aplogcv: Amir al-Muminin. By 
a wh That ts just a verse that slipped from 
. “chink so. Burt. bv Allah vou will 
aon having satd what vou said. 
= “Vimar thn Abd al-'Aziz (dd. 99/717) 
ian he hevame khalifah. he wrote to the 
“have known “Umar ihn Abi Rabi ah and 
ie me ae an! tor their evil and wickedness. So 
& Sabo mu, send them over to mew When they 
“An ai- Aziz interviewed both of then) and 
Segesed. Umar ibn Abi Rabi'alh repented and 
tailed tc do so. When an Ansari tricd to 
P the khalifah said. “By Allah, as long as | 


te: him return. He is a sinner who boasts 


ithe above that Islam presented a very clear 
had poetry, inculcated those valucs in. its 
® powers to promote the good and suppress 


n Arabic Poetry 
entalist claim chat the poetry of the carly 
puctry and that patriotic, heroic, or Islamic 
s=Smeent during that time. The reality is just the 
Arabic poetry in the same way it affected 
nized it. Totally new chemes, inspired 
the pagan themes. 
Misc in poetry decreased as poctry paled in the 
® Ths went to such an extent that we find on 
oa > ce et! U6 SU 
from; che Muhajirin and Ansar. Bio. no 
competed by Ibn Kathir (16:385— 86) and by 
= dun uf Sirah al-Shu ara, verse 226. 
Bakker as quoted in fafsir al-CQQurquli, Surah 
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one occasion there was no ane interested when Hassan ibn Phabit 
ip came to recite his poem in the Masjid.” Perhaps this break 
was necessary. For something as entrenched in their minds as Arabic 
poctry was, it is natural that a period of adjustment was needed for 
the great change in direction that poetry was to go through. Some 
poets of old could not make the transition and stopped producing. 
Others were successful in managing change. The case of Hassan 
ibn Thabit a2 is especially impressive as he was sixty when he 
accepted Islam. At that ripe age, he was able to break the mold and 
lead the Islamic revolution in poetry. In time a new generation of 
poets came that was immersed in Islamic values. 


RAJAZ. 


In the new poetry three areas stand out: rajaz, madh, and targhib 
and tarhib. Rajaz is a particular poctic meter. It consists of the 
pattern “mustafilun” repeated six times. Unjuzah (pl. ardjiz) is 
the poem written in the rajaz meter. Both the styles and focus of 
pocms written in this meter were sufficiently different from other 
poems to make it a genre in its own right; it was midway berween 
thymed prose and poetry. Accordingly the person who composed 
it was called rajiz, not shd‘ir. Rajaz was used to produce short 
songs for work and war. It stands out from other poetry because 
the Prophet #25 himself recited arajiz at times of hard labor as 
well as during war. While the Muslims were digging the trench to 
defend themselves against the allied artack—hungry and fatigued 
as they were—the Messenger $& said, 


‘. Jas ~" Alar Rati, 2.68 Sash os a oe 
ely jai reels eel 6 pall ol 4 
O Allah! The real life is chat of the Hereafter, (so please) grant 
forgiveness to the Ansar and the Muhajirs. 


In reply the Muhajirin and the Ansar said, 





® Al-Qadi. Shi'r al-Futith al-Islamiyyah, \58. 
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given a pledge to Muhammad 385 that 
p ihad as long as we live.” 


iso used for war poetry. Tribal wars were a fertile 

evenin the Jahiliyyah period; it was quite natural 
Wats would compose poems about the wars they fought 
1. Bat as the motives and methods of war changed, so 
T Previously they were showing pride in themselves 
ow they were singing praises of Islam, its universal 
¢ Muslim ummah. 


on. ma) ot panegyrics in honor of the Prophet 
[by the love for the Prophet 38%. This was the 
y human being in a believer's life, and so was 
that. Eulogy affected the poet and his poetry. 
258) says: 

By Sikes Sat all ball ate, 

Wid his sublime, fragrant eulogy, 

ecame perfumed, purified, and illuminaced.*" 


lly, it aso acquired a religious significance as this 


1 696/1297) shows, 
vt ses 4s = 4 : ' 12 


Chosen One (Prophet Muhammad 3%) hearts 
are revived 


And sins and mistakes are forgiven.*? 


(ha z and historian Ibn Sayyid al-Nas 
piled an anthology of eulogies in praise 


oi 
using for battle}, no. 2871. 


3 b al Nabawiyyah, 474. 
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of the Prophet #% consisting of selected works of about two 
hundred male and female Companion-poets. The book, entitled 
Minah al-Madab (The Gifts of Eulogies), lists each Companion 
alphabetically, identifying them by name and tribe and quoting a 
few representative lines of eulogy from each. 

While every poet tried his hand at madb—it was unbecoming 
of a Muslim poet not to do so—there were some who compiled 
entire anthologies devoted to it. Mahmud Salim Muhammad 
in his book Al-Mada th al-Nabawiyyah, hatta Nihayat al-‘Asr al- 
Mamlitki lists the diwans (anthologies) of al-Busiri?, al-Sarsari*, 
Shihab Mahmud, al-Wirri?®, al-Bura‘i?’, al-Nawaji>’, al-Fazazi>’, 
and Ibn al-Jayyab"° as examples. This was a new phenomenon in 
Arabic poetry since it was rare that a poet would devote an entire 
collection to only one type of poem. Further, these eulogies set 
the record for the longest gasa id in Arabic. Al-Busiri's Hamziyyah 
exceeded four hundred verses. Al-Sarsari’s Nuniyyah reached nearly 
eight hundred fifty verses.’ Additionally, apart from the special- 


33, Muhammad ibn Sa‘id ibn Hammad al-Busiri al-Misri (d. 696/1296). 
His most famous poems are a/-Burdah and al-Hamziyyah. 

34. Yahya ibn Yasuf ibn Yahya al-Ansari, known as Abi Zakariyya, or Jamal 
al-Din al-Sarsari (d. 656/1258). His anthology on madh is al-Muntaga min 
Mada ih al-Rasil, ot al-Mukhtar min Mada th al-Mukhtar. 

35. Mahmiid ibn Salman ibn Fahd al-Hanbali al- Halabi, lacer al- Dimashqi. 
Abo ‘l-Thana’ Shihab al-Din. (d. 725/1325). His diwan of eulogy is called 
Ahna |-Mand tb fi Asna 1-Mada th. 

36. Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Abii Bakr ibn Rashid Abt “Abdullah 
Majd al-Din al-Witri (d. 662/1264). His collection of poems praising the 
Prophet 345 is al- Witriyydt ft Madh Afdal al-Ka inat (The witriyyah collection 
in praise of the Best in the Universe). 

37. ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Bura‘i al- Yamani (d. 803/1400). 
38. Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn ‘Ali al- Nawaji Shams al-Din (d. 859/1455). 
His anthology of madah is called Al-Matali‘ al-Shamsiyyah fi 1-Mada th al- 
Nabawiyyah (The Risings of the Sun in Panegyrics for the Propher #2). 

39. “Abd al-Rahman ibn Yakhlaftan ibn Ahmad Aba Zayd al-Fazazi al- 
Qurtubi. (d. 627/1230). His eulogy of the Prophet is titled a/-‘Asharéar. 

40. ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Sulayman Abii ’‘I-Hasan j ee ta 
(d, 49/1349). ibn ab Jayyab 
4. Muhammad, Al-Mada ih al-Nabawiyyah, 482-83, 
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he Q Pi and Hadith influenced poetry in another important 
mm. thouch their overwhelming employment of  targhib 
suasion) and tarhib (dissuasion). A new system of life needs to 
h persuasion towards the new value system and dissuasion 
S opposite The Qur'an and Hadith are full of both. They 
ily remind us of the merits of following a virtuous life and 


| . ng leading lite of sin. Together the targhib and tarhib 


) Ni lim poets absorbed these messages and voiced them in their 
ay. The transformation was breathtaking. In the Jahiliyyah 
an the poets talked about the joys of sin. They celebrated the 
plasurs of wine, women, and wars of plunder. Now they started 
line about the light of tawhid (monotheism), and the darkness 
df soot (polytheism). They started articulating the virtues of 
tes, honesty, sacrifice, and piety. Shakir Mahmiad in his book 
LTaghib wa t-Tarbib fi Shi'r Sadr al-Islam has collected samples 
tienen poetry on the Islamic beliefs and practices as it emerged 
inthe carly Islimic period. Like this verse from al-Nabighah al- 
Hd (d ca 50/670), 


an «os is ae =. — x 6 
Petite d ee I YL 
All praise is to Allah. He has no partner. 

Whoever did not say this has oppressed his soul.‘ 

n Hassan ibn Thabir - 

a as iy! se bay 35 


er the true Deity, my Lord, my Creator. 
sat witness to that as long as | live among the people. 


HT Sa dr al-Islam, 29. 
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The creation, the bounties, the command, all belong to You. 
Fram You alone do we seek guidance, You alone do we worship.“ 


They also used poetry to invite people to Islam. Asyad ibn Salamah 
al-Sulami wrote the following to his father for this purpose: 


Wo B sh Ge Ss iat Nas Sit 5 
ni el ar) ‘pbds we | alte Le sil eat 
The One Who raised the sky with His power, 
And peaked to such a height in His kingdom that He became 
unique. 


He sent the one the like of whom has never come, 
He calls him out of His mercy the Prophet Muhammad.“ 


His father accepted Islam after receiving this letter. 

The incident of Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr (d. 26/645) is well-known. 
He had written a poem insulting the Prophet #45 and had fled. His 
brother, Bujayr ibn Zuhayr (B,, had accepted Islam and wrote 
a poem inviting him to do the same and save himself from the 
Hellfire. Bujayr's words hit him. Ka‘b «2 sought forgiveness from 
the Prophet #25 and composed verses in his praise. The Prophet 
35 forgave him and appreciated his gasidah. He turned out to be 
a great poet who spent the rest of his life using his poetry in the 
service of Islam. His famous eulogy of the Prophet #3 known as 
Qusidah Burdah inspired many, many eulogies.*° 

Sometimes the Muslim poets reprimanded the non-believers 


directly. ‘Abdullah ibn Rawahah «5 said, 


Gye OWS sill é, a 5 ply Kz Si au Jee ennat 
You disobeyed the Messenger of Allah, woe be to your religion. 
And woe to your evil and aberrant way.*° 


Poetry was also used to persuade fellow believers to stay away from 
sin, Sayyiduna ‘Uthman ei said: 


43. {bid., 31. 
44 Ibid., 31-32. 
45, Ibid., 29, 
46. Ibid., 73. 


>. 


——— 





ye AY pen Mowe 


way) Aw ale 


jada Ye Y 


Lepe JL 3 AAU! os 
Mt it epee 8h 9 al 
Measures vanish from the one who attained (even) the finest of 
the haram. 
But the sin and ignominy remain. 
One faces the evil consequences from them 
There is nothing good in the pleasure after which is the Fire.*” 


Guniduni “Ai 5 talked about the importance of Proper 
upbringing of children: 


Ojos ae FES Pago leds 35 
Ligevour children to learn the manners when they are young. 
Sorour eyes will be pleased wich them when you are old.*® 


Inthe Ainan campaign, ‘Abdullah ibn Ja‘far es reminded his 
telow mujahidin to be steadfast: 


ies 31 135 of «Stl, 
Beware of turning your backs, 
Othermise you will be responding to the punishment of Fire.*? 


When the verse was revealed urging Muslims to spend in the 
pail of allah and calling it a loan to Allah (al-Baqarah 2:245), 
Companion Abi ‘l-Dahdah iB gave the better of his two 
gardens big garden containing six hundred date palms which 
nas abo his tesidence—in charity. To inform his family he recited 
poem in which he announced that he had given the loan to Allah 
in the hope of getting a big return in the Hereafter and asked 
them to vacate the garden. In response, his wife composed three 
entemporany verses to show her joy over this deal.°° 

From this quick sampler we can see that the poets in the early 
Islamic period expressed Islamic ideals—beliefs, acts of worship, 
morality, jihad, calls to Islam, and so on—in their poetry. It was 
Did, 145. 
“i Ibid, 116. 


49 fbid, 110, 
0 fbid., 94-95, 
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meant to invite others to Islam, show the truth of Islamic beliefs 
and the absurdity of unbelief, and persuade fellow Muslims to do 
good and avoid evil. It is a fascinating record of how the early 
Muslims internalized Islamic teachings and how they expressed 
them with full conviction. Their poems talk about virtues of salah, 
sawm, zakat, and hajj, and admonish those who are seen to be a 
little lax with any of them. They talk about the virtues of chastity, 
honesty, patience, truth, and justice. They condemn polytheism, 
disobedience, injustice, and oppression. They challenge the non- 
believers to reflect on the absurdity of idol worship. Many of these 
poems are directly influenced by a Quranic verse or a Prophetic 
saying, Others reflect the new thinking as it arose out of those 
teachings. 

There are even non-Muslim critics who attest to this. Kamil 
Farhan Salih, a Christian Arab literary critic, notes the total change 
brought out by Islam in all aspects of life, including poetry. For the 
poets, it changed their vocabulary, their goals, and their values. It 
introduced topics they had never entertained before. It raised them 
from the depths of tribalism to the heights of universal human 
values. Instead of rargeting their tribal adversary, they now focused 
on the Persian and Roman empires. In Jahiliyyah they attributed 
fate to time; now they referred to the will of Almighty Allah Who 
decides fates, and apportions provisions. The stories of the prophets 
and previous nations narrated in the Qur'an widened the scope of 
Arabic poetry. Quranic phrases and terminology also entered the 
compositions of poets. Salih gives many examples to substantiate 
his point.” 

Similarly, H.A.R. Gibb says: “The influence of the Koran on 
the development of Arabic Literature has been incalculable, and 
exerted in many directions. Its ideas, its language, its rhymes 
pervade all subsequent literary works in greater or lesser measure.” *2 
Another Orientalist admits: “The decisive step taken by the 


51. Salih, ALS‘? wa LDin, 120-2). 
52. Gibb, Arabic Literature, 37. 
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Prophethood of Prophet Muhammad was the destruction of the 
collective foundation on which the poetry of Jahiliyyah stood.” 


IBN KHALDUN'S OBSERVATIONS 


What was built on a new foundation was not only different in its 
thoughts and feelings, but itwas also much superior in its expressive 
power. Ibn Nhaldun (d. 808/1406) states: “both the poetry and 
the prose of the Muslim Arabs are on a higher level of eloquence 
and literary taste than those of pre-Islamic Arabs.” To illustrate 
tx point he compares poets of the Islamic eras such as Hassan 
ibn Thabit, ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi ah, Huray’ah, Jarir, al-Farazdagq, 
2Nusamb, Ghavlan dh |-Rummah, and al-Ahwas, with those 
ofthe [ahilinah period, like al-Nabighah, ‘Antarah, Ibn Kulthum, 
Zahan. Algamah ibn “Abdah, and Tarafah ibn al-‘Abd.** He then 
goes on to explain that this was due to their exposure to the higher 
form of speech in the Qur'an and in the sayings of the Prophet 
= both of which are inimitable for human beings. 


For that reason it (the higher form of speech in the Qur’an and 
inthe sings of the Prophet $5) entered into their hearts. Their 
souls were brought up on its styles. As a result, their nature was 
lined and their faculties for eloquence were elevated far beyond 
chose of the Jahiliyyah period, who had not listened to it and 


were not raised up on it.” 


It could not have been any other way. Islam changed the 
peoples outlook and every aspect of their life. Those worshipping 
idols and forces of nature started worshipping the One God, the 
Creator, Sustainer, and Master of the entire universe. From the 
darkness of sins, aggression, injustice, and oppression they were 


5) GE von Grunebaum, ed., Arabic Poetry (theory and development), 
Wiesbaden: Onto Harrassowirz, 1973), quoted in Salih, A/-Shi'% wa 1-Din, 
66. 

4 Mugaddimah Ibn Khaldun, (SiN oie Seam Oi § Op dhy Lt! [asl 
Pelee foe; eli. [Section 57: The linguistic faculty is obtained 
through much memorization and its excellence depends upon the excellence 
of the memorized material], 579-80. 

5 fhid., 580. 


a 
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moved into the light of piety, peace, justice, equality, and morality. 
From a pathetic state of fragmentation, incessant infighting, and 
division into tribes, they were transformed into the One Ummah, 
each member of which strengthened the others. Within a decade 
they had defeated the two major superpowers of that time and 
built an empire that would change the course of human history. It 
is nonsensical that such a revolution of gigantic proportions could 
have gone hand in hand with the Jahiliyyah poetry and the values 
it promoted. Or that it could have occurred without affecting that 
pottry. 

In fact the Qur'an and Hadith influenced not just Arabic 
but all languages spoken in Muslim lands. For example Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan has listed hundreds of metaphors in Urdu that can 
be traced to some expression in the Qur'an or a Prophetic saying.”® 
This, in a language that came into existence a thousand years after 
the Quranic revelation. This, in an area where most people did not 
understand Arabic. Can we imagine the influence on the people 
who were the immediate recipients of this awe-inspiring message 
and who could appreciate and experience the tremendous power of 
each and every word directly? 

What Shiloah and Pellar (with the approval of Bernard 
Lewis) have claimed is the absurd notion that Muslims turned a 
deaf ear to Islamic teachings regarding poetry and that the earth 
shaking Islamic revolution had no effect on the people's modes of 
thinking or their ways of expressing their thoughts. It is even more 
nonsensical that this failure occurred despite Islam's keen interest 
to do otherwise. What they have reported about the poetry scene 
in the Islamic world is a figment of their imagination. It is quite 
revealing, not of Islamic history, but of their mission and zeal. As 
we shall see in the following pages, their statements about music in 
Islam are driven by the same impulses. 


96. Khan, Urdis main Quran awr Hadith kay Muhdwarat. Ghulam Mustafa 

Khan (d. 1426/2005) was a researcher, critic, linguist, educationist, and Sufi 
from Pakistan. He authored more than seventy books in Urdu and Sindi and 
was the head of the Urdu department at the University of Sind. 


GmAPHER 2 


Music BEEForE AND AFTER ISLAM 


SINGING HAS ALWAYS BEEN PART OF HUMAN SOCIETIES. 
People sing for different reasons and in different ways, with or 
without instruments to enhance their singing. Some of these are 
legitimate and others are not. By looking at the many uses of music 
in the pre-Islamic world and Islam's attitude about them we can 
gain a good understanding of Islam's outlook on music and singing. 
History is not a substitute for a discussion of jurisprudence, but it 


is a helpful first step. 


Huda and Rajaz 


In Arabia it all started with the song of the cameleer, the fuda. A 
good voice was said to enchant the camels and its rhythm was said 
to pace the camels’ steps. A huda’ singer could thus speed up the 
camels through his singing. According to a hadith the impact of 
sound on camels was discovered accidentally by Mudar ibn Nizar, 
the father of the Quraysh. One day he hit the hands of one of 
his slaves with a stick because the latter had failed to control a 
camel he was taking care of and the camel had separated from the 
group. The slave started crying in pain “ya yadah ya yadah” (Oh 
my hands, oh my hands). Surprisingly, the camels were attracted 
by the cry. Mudar then said, we could derive some song like this 


37 
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that would benefit the camels and they would stay together, Thug 
the huda was born.' Other stories say that the camel’s pace Wag 
increased while listening to the cry. 

Huda singing had been a firmly established practice in the 
pre-Islamic period, and it was maintained by the Prophet 32 ,, 
the following report attests: 


Wewent our with the Messenger $2 to Khaybar and we traveled 
during the night. A man amongst the people said to ‘Amir ibn 
al-Akwa’, “Wont you let us hear your poetry?” ‘Amir was a poet, 
and so he got down and started chanting, 


O Allah! Without You we would not have been guided on the right 
path, 


Nather would we have given in charity, nor would we have prayed 


The Messenger ¥ said, “Who is that camel driver?” They said, 
“Heis Amir ibn al-Akwa'.” He said, “May Allah bestow His 
mercy on him.” 


On the other hand, there are reports that show some 
resmiction on huda singing. The Messenger of Allah 2% said 
wo the Companion al-Bara’ ibn Malik <3 while he was singing 
nuda: O Bara! Let not the women hear your voice.”? Also he said 
to Anjashah when wives of the Prophet 325 were riding the camels, 
“Wayhak (May Allah be merciful to you), O Anjashah! Take it easy, 


with the glass vessels (women)!"* This was a command to be gentle 





| Reported in Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis, Ell 3 Repeal fe ky) ats 53 
29) 4); (On Iblis confounding of the Sufis in regard to sama’, dance, 
and ecstasy), 196. 

2 Samah ibn al-Akwa' a8 in Sahih al-Bukhdri, > i 3 bas jlll 
[Book Expeditions, Chapter: Khaybar Expedition], no. 4245. 

3 Anas ibn Malik 22 in al-Muttaqi al-Hindi, Kanz al-‘Ummal,  dISY 
IM iy ly ally sell! ois [Book: Amusement, play, and singing), 
no. 40635, 15:215. 

4 Anasibn Malik «2p in Sahih al-Bukhdri, \> M03 g ele LOL si tS 
AL, (Book: Etiquettes, Chapter: What was said about one’s saying waylak), 
no. 6231. 
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with the women riders. But there was another implication here too 


as noted by Mawlana Anwar Shah Kashmiri (d. 1352/1933): 


It has been said that glass vessels refers to women. Just like 
glass vessels can be broken by small impact, so the hearts of 
women can be affected by little things. And since you have a 
beautiful voice, they should not hear your voice lest their hearts 
be tempted by it.’ 


Anyone who knows what is happening at the “Islamic concerts 
in Europe and America (see chapter 11 about the hijab-clad girls 
dancing to the voice of a singer in an Islamic charity concert) can 
readily appreciate the significance of this starement. 

The power of rajaz, as we saw in the first chapter, was in the 
words, Huda’, on the other hand, depended upon the qualicy of 
the singer's voice. That is why it required experienced cameleers. 
That is also why it called for some caution. 

Apart from buda’ and rajaz Islam permitted wedding and Eid 


songs, with restrictions. 


The Many Uses of Music 


There were other uses of singing and music that {slam shunned. 
One of them had to do with superstitions. As music historians tell 
us, musics association with magic and superstitions is very old. 
When faced with disasters or epidemics, pagan people resorted to 
dance and music to get rid of the evil spirits. Musical instruments 
were often made from parts of human bodies and were supposed to 
produce magical effects. Flutes were made from bones and drums 
from human skin.’ The legend of the Pied Piper, popular in the 
West for centuries, attests to the belief in the magical powers of 


5 Al-Kashmiri, Fayd al-Bari, sadly > Jly ptt» jut by Ol sll Lbs 
[Book: Etiquettes, Chapter: What is permitted in poetry, rajaz, and huda’), 
4:396. While some commentators have said that the Prophetic instruction 
was for slowing down the camels, others including Imam Nawawi in his 
commentary on Sahih Muslim and Ibn al-Achir in Al-Nihayah fi Gharib 
al-Hadith have given the same interpretation as mentioned by Mawlana 
Kashmiri. 

6. Erckorn, ed., Music and Society, 44. 
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music. Pagan Arabia was no exception. There, singing girls sang to 
conjure rain when they were hit by a dry spell. Two singing girls of 
the ‘Ad people called al-jaradatan are mentioned as the first singers 
who used to sing for this purpose.’ Ic was thought chat the magic 
of their singing would help bring the much-needed rain from the 
clouds. Islam eliminated this practice through a simple substitute; 
it taught its followers to turn to Allah in salar al-istisqa’ to pray for 
rain. 

Historically, another well established use of music has been as 
a means of indoctrination and glorification. Trumpets used to be 
blown to announce the arrival of His Majesty and to make people 
bow to his pomp and glory. Sociologist Honigshiem writes: 


Loud noises made by trumpets, shrill sounding oboes, and drums 
are made so that everyone hears the approach of the powerful 
monarch. Such glorification is almost always connected with the 
intent of indoctrinating and educating the masses to defer to 
their gods and to selected persons.® 


If Islam had looked at music as being a neutral cool then the 
person most deserving of this honor would have been none other 
than the Prophet 22. But to a world used to the courts of monarchs 
with musicians always ready to glorify them, it introduced a 
drastically different court. No pomp, no musicians, no music. As 

Ibn Khaldin explains, Islam taught an aversion to pomp: 


One of the tokens of royal authority is the display of banners and 
lags and the beating of drums and the blowing of trumpets and 
homs... The Muslims, however, refrained from beating drums 
and blowing trumpets at the beginning of Islam. They wanted 
to avoid the bawdiness of royal auchority and do without royal 
customs. They also despised pomp, which has nothing whatever 
to do with the truth.? 


> Al-Hasani, al-Ghina ‘fr I-/slam, 27. 

8 Erkorn, ed., Music and Society, 44. 

9. Mugaddimah Ibn Khaldiin, tu) Ate 9: SSA 2! jes, Soi ou! 
4 i8) yb, (Chapter 3, Section 36: The characteristic emblems of royal 
and government authority], 237-38. 
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It would change later, as khilafah turned into monarchy and 
started to look at other monarchies for ideas to enjoy this life 
and flaunt the splendor and luxury of this world. At that time, 
“Persian and Byzantine clients, subjects of the preceding (pre- 
Islamic) dynasties, mixed with them and showed them their ways 
of ostentation and luxury.”'® 

Music was also a weapon of war. When the pagan Makkan 
army was marching to Badr in 2 AH, it included not only fighting 
men, weapons, camels, and horses, but also the means of inciting 
the fighters: singing girls and musical instruments. At every rest 
stop along the way these cheerleaders plied their craft, spitting 
venom against the Muslims and promising their favors in the most 
enticing ways to those who would destroy them. Their leader, Abu 
Jahl, had grand designs for what seemed to be an easy victory. He 

swore: 


By Allah we will not recurn, until we reach Badr and spend three 
days there in slaughtering, feasting, drinking wine, and listening 
fo the singing and playing of the singing girls..." 


In the end, the unequal war in Badr did not turn out to be the 
picnic he had imagined. Abii Jahl was slain, as were many other 
prominent leaders of Makkah. While the Muslims drastically 
lacked the weapons of war, it was the absence of this particular 
weapon of war that symbolizes the moral edge chat gave them the 
victory: unlike their adversaries the Muslim army did not include 
bands of singing girls and musical instruments. 

There is no doubr chat such bands could and did stir up 
emotions. Ibn Khaldin describes how music has historically been 
used in barrle, where singers equipped with drums, trumpets, and 
other musical instruments were employed to move the souls of 
hghters and cause them to be willing to die: “The origin of it all is 


10. [bid., 238. 

1. Ibn Hisham (d. 213/828), al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah, tls: 53) Zia 
sb Li [The Bartle of Badr: Abii Sufyan escapes with the caravan] 
1:365, 3 
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the cheerfulness created in the soul through music. Valor results 
from it as it does from drunkenness. "'? 

Muslims did face armies psyched up on music and singing 
gitk, After Badr we see it again at Uhud, where the chant of the 
singing girls was: “Move forward and we will embrace you ... 
Tum back and we will abandon you."'? In countless pagan wars 
betore and since, the promise has been the same. It works for the 
lonty beasts seeking the sensual pleasures of this world by fanning 
thehres oftheir basest emotions and bringing out the animal from 
within them. No wonder battlefields have historically showcased 
the worst of human behavior and character. 

ksm came to rid humanity of such decay. It produced soldiers 


; who fought to establish justice and moralicy and sought nothing 
butthe pleasure of Allah. Their weapons were piety, sincerity, fear 
i of Alh, an unshakable commitment to right the wrong, and an 


unwavering willingness to sacrifice even their lives for it. Quite 
matually sim removed the filth of singing girls and musical 
instruments from its side of the war zone. 
Singing and music as pure entertainment were also part of 
the scene in pagan Arabia. This enterprise revolved around the 
gaan or the slave girl who worked in a tavern or a rich man's 
home, She was a waitress serving wine, songstress, and prostitute 
rolled into one. Islam dealt the gaynahs a blow even before the 
conquest of Makkah. In the famous incident involving Sayyiduna 
Hit ibn Abi Balta‘ah > that has been referred to in Surah al- 
Mumtahinah (60:1-3), we learn of the arrival of a songstress named 
Sarah in Madinah who had fallen upon bad times. According to 
a-Qurtubi, Sarah came to Madinah when the Messenger 325 was 
pieparing for the conquest of Makkah. He asked her what had 
brought her there. She answered that she was facing very difficult 
times as her patrons had been killed in Badr. She was looking for 








nN Mugaddimah Ton Khaldun, Aji 3: oy Wy ol) fad). QS) OU 
vests, wilt (Chapter 3, Section 36: The characteristic emblems of 
royal and government authority}, 237. 

13 fbn Hisham, Al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah, la ai ply Slim yl: solayy 


4 {The Banle of Uhud: Abu Sufyan and his wife incite the Quraysh], 
24. 
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hnancial help. The Messenger #22 asked, “What happened to the 
youth of Makkah (who frequented her and spent money on her)?” 
She said, “] have not been asked for anything since Badr.” '4 

Finally, there was the use of professional music as a distraction. 
It was introduced to counter the “Islamic threat.” Historian al- 
Mas ‘di (d. 346/957) reports that it was Nadr ibn al-Harith (d. 2 
AH) who introduced ‘td-playing to Arabia by importing it from 
Persia. His purpose was to lure the people away from listening to 


the Qur'an. Al-Mas‘tdi writes: 


From the ghina’ Quraysh knew only the nas6,'* until Nadr ibn 
al-Harith ... went to Chosroes in al-Hirah where he learned 
to play the ‘fd and sing with it. He came back to Makkah and 
taught its inhabitants.'° 


As other accounts tell us he also imported songstresses from 
there. 

Islam permitted use of singing to lighten the burden of labor 
and travel, to fight loneliness, and in weddings and Eid celebrations. 
It shunned its use for devotion and worship, for superstitions and 
magic, for pomp and glory, for vain and sinful entertainment, and 
as a weapon of war. Rajaz was allowed, even encouraged, in war; 
singing girls and sensuous songs were not. A poet did walk in front 
of the Prophet $22 reciting his eulogy during the pilgrimage in 
Makkah; but no horns or trumpets were used. And no bands were 
playing when Muslims entered Makkah victoriously. 

We can understand the change in attitude Islam caused by 
reflecting on the agreed upon hadith reports that show some 
permissibility for singing. In the reports about weddings, we find 
that Sayyidah ‘A’ishah \ had seen off a bride without any singing 
and the Prophet #45 reminded her that it should have been done 
and that the Ansar were used to it. In the reports about Eid day 
singing by little girls and chanting and display of spears by the 

14. Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Surah al-Mumuahinah, verse 1, 20:396-97. 

1, Nasb was a variant of huda’, 

16 Al-Mas‘idi, Muruj al-Dhahab, “S sll Jj etal Ji” (The first ghina’ 
among the Arabs], 4:196. Al-Hirah was in the Lakhmides kingdom, rt 


was under the Sassanians. 
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Abvsinians, we find Sayyiduna Abu Bakr and Sayyiduna ‘Uma 

mspectiel, criticizing the act. Why did Sayyidah ‘Rishah 
fp and ott ladies present at the wedding not think of wedding 
songs? Why did both Abit Bakr and “Umar i criticize the singing? 
Because they were aware of Islams general prohibition of music 
and singing and were not aware of the limited exceptions for these 
particular occasions. 

The best indication of how they understood the Prophetic 
words and actions is their own conduct afterwards. It is well known 
that none of the Khulafa'al-Rashidiin cared to become a “patron 
of the ars. They loved poetry, listened to it, and even hummed 
tin privacy, But they shunned ghina’ beyond this and made sure 
tat people did not engage in it publicly. Here is a report from 
Bayhagi: 


Whenever ‘Umar B heard the sound (of singing) or a duff 
(bang played) he would ask: What is this? If they answered that 


itwasanedding or circumcision he would keep quiet.!” 


Their amitude about singing and music—as about any other 
thing—refected the gold standard for Islamic behavior. Abi |l- 
‘Abbas Qurubi (d. 656/1258) writes: 


Singing with farah was never the practice of Prophet Muhammad 
© anditwas never done in his presence. Patronizing of singers 
or showing any interest in them is not part of his life example 
ot that of his successors or from that of his Companions or his 
family... And therefore it is from among the new things that 
are an innovation and an error. Only those will feign not seeing 
thisin whom base desires have taken control.'® 
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The Age of Kings 

Things changed later as a result of historic developments. Ibn 
Khaldun has made some pertinent comments on the sociology of 
this change. He explains that economic prosperity, resulting in a 
combination of leisure and wealth, leads to a greater interest in 
music, which “is sought only by those who are free from all other 
worties and seek various ways of having pleasure." This is what 
happened in the Muslim world. The Arabs originally had only 
poetry, which they made the archive of their history, their wisdom, 
their nobility, and their eloquence. Islam shunned indulgence in 
luxuries and music, “with its emphasis on leaving the states of 
leisure and whatever is of no utility in one’s religion or livelihood.” 
But it came later with the conquests: 


Then, luxury and prosperity came to them, because they 
obtained the spoils of the nations. They moved on to elegant 
and fine living and to an appreciation of leisure. The singers now 
left the Persians and Byzantines. They descended upon the Hijaz 
and became clients of the Arabs.” 


The observation that luxuries and indulgences {music foremost 
among them) were foreign elements that came with the affluence 
brought by the spread of Islamic conquests is crue. But it is only 
partly true. A degradation in the caliber of rulers was also a factor. 
Muslims had conqueted from Iran to Egypt during the time of 
‘Umar i. It is amazing, and just one reflection of the greatness 
of ‘Umar it, that these conquests could not make a difference 
in the sociery during his time. Or even for at least forty years 


afterwards. 


THE UMAW] PERIOD (41-132! 661-750] 

The corruption began in the Umawi period when increased wealth 
met lack of piety. The motive was pleasure and sin. As the desires 
for this music lay outside Islam, so did the sources for fulfilling 
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used fo entertainment using things that 
amractive for them .. . So admonish against 
es and distractions of ghina’ and the like. And if 
nist chen punish them within limits.” 


lear statement that music was a foreign influence 
without. Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz died early 
him the Umawis went back to their old ways. 
vices returned. But there was no doubt about 
what was not. This re-establishment of the gold 
ing lepacy. 
tury later we find a reverberation of this in the 
I (d. 126/744). His predecessor Walid ibn 
ik, known as Walid the Sinner, indulged in 
ment, and music unlike any previous Umawi 
posed and beheaded because of the excessiveness 


de} 


nery. Yazid IIT cleansed the royal court of the vices 
decesor had introduced there. He said: 


ayyah, beware of phina’. It decreases hay (sense of 
increases lust, destroys one's sense of honor, 
nd has the same impact as drinking. And if 
it anyway, then protect your women from 
ihe charm for fornication.”” 


Asi PERIOD (132-656 / 750-1258) 

! tthe capital to Baghdad from Damascus, 
Persia. The Persian inHuence was seen in 
“Abbasi court, music included. This toreign 
ght down to the administrative details.“° It was 
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during the ‘Abbasi period that court sponsorship of music reached 
unprecedented heights. 

But more than just entertainment and emulation of che 
sassanian emperors was at work here. Having a good songwriter 
and singer on your side served some political goals as well. Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili was the first singer who sang for Hariin al-Rashid after 
the later ascended the throne. He sang, 


When darknesses in the lands covered us. 
Then came Imam Harun as a light for it. 
With Hariin justice was established among us. 
Injustice receded and hope expanded. 


A servant cried from behind the curtain, “Ibrahim. beautitul poetry 
and beautiful singing.” And Harin al-Rashid gave him 20,000 
dirhams.” According to another report. he sang. 


Did not vou see that the sun was sick? 


When Hirin ascended the throne. it brightened. 


Harin gave him a lavish gift of 100,000 dirhams and his vizier 
Yahya al-Barmaki who had also been praised in chat poem. gave 
him another 50,000 dirhams.” Regardless of which event occurred 
frst, we can surmise that the money for both came trom the 
“public relations budget,” so to speak. After all, jingles have a way 
of getting on to people's lips. There may not be much poctic value 
in these verses but it was good advertising. 

Despite knowing its entertainment and propapanda value, and 
being cager to employ it, they knew the “art” was tainted. It is 
reported that Harian al-Rashid received a farwa for che permissibility 
of phina from Ibrahim ibn Sad (d. 183/800). Hariin al-Rashid 
sid to him, “] have received reports that Imam Malik declares 
hina’ to be prohibited.” Ibrahim ibn Sad responded, “Is it up 
to Malik to declare things as being permissible or prohibited?”” 





” Al- Amili. al-Ghina'fi I-/slam, 120. 
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While this report affirms Imam Malik’s stand, we can be sure that 
the response of Ibrahim ibn Sa'd did not really convince anyone, 
How else can we explain Mamin's statement about Ibrahim al. 
Mawslis son Ishaq al-Mawsili (d. 235/850), “Were he not so 
publicly known for his singing, I would have made him a gadi.”® 
lbn Khalduns advice to a prince reveals the same awareness of 

the public view of singing and singers. He writes, 


| once censured a royal prince for being so eager to learn to sing 
and for being crazy to play the strings. | told him, “It it is noc 
appropriate for you and it does not befit your position.” He said, 
‘Did not you see Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi, who was the leader of 
this craft and best singer in his time?” | replied: “Subhanallah, 
why do you not rather follow the example of his father or his 
brother’ Do you not see how that pursuit prevented Ibrahim 
from attaining their position?” The prince however was deaf to 
my criticism and turned away. And Allah guides whomever He 
wills.” 


Ibrahim had briefly been proclaimed khalifah in Baghdad. But 
his exeme indulgence in music cost him public support. A poet 
Dibil wrote, what good could be expected from a khalifah “who 
had made the barbat (lute) his Qur'an.” *? Ibrahim fled and went 
into hiding when al-Mamin came to Baghdad with his troops. 
for the next eighteen months al-Ma’mun banished music from 
the court. 

Thesecond ‘Abbasi khalifah, Abu Ja‘ far al-Mansur (d. 158/775) 
had no love for singers and musicians. He once saw a slave girl 
playing a twnbiir (mandolin) and broke the instrument on her 


head, Much later we find al-Qahir Billah banning songstresses and 


[brahim ibn Sa'd himself, Abi ‘l-‘Abbas al-Qurcubi said, “Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d 
was not qualified to pive fatwa.” (Kashf al-Qina‘, 56). 

#0 Al-Dhahabi, Siyar A‘lam al-Nubala’, sv." wrt)| Slr—| ss eo US Gb)" 
[Sccton: The Twelfth Generation, Biography: Ishaq al-Nadim], 11:1 20. 

31 Mugaddimah Ibn Khaldiin, ° Co DD ple [aad ieidl!” (Introduction to the 
merit of the study of history), 28. 
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wine, That was in 321/933. Under his orders, both free and slave 
singers of both genders were arrested and expelled to Basra and 
Kifa. He also banned sale of slave girls as songstresses; they could 
only be sold as plain, unskilled in singing.»* This, we can imagine, 
would have ended all economic incentive for training one's slave 
girls in music. 

Thus we can see that even in the ‘Abbasi court there were 
reservations about “The Great Tradition” and its patronage. It was a 
vice, like other vices of the royal court. Ultimately these vices would 
be the undoing of the dynasty. A glimpse of the destructive power 
of music can be seen in the story of Ishaq al-Mawsili's scudent- 
turned-rival Ziryab (d. 238/852) who took music to North Africa 
and Spain after Ishaq asked him to leave Baghdad. Ziryabs first 
stop was in Qayrawan. This historic city was known for knowledge. 
piety and virtue. After his arrival some of its inhabitants turned co 
music and entertainment such that the city was divided into nwo 
neighborhoods: Hayy al-Ziryabi (Ziryabi neighborhood) and Hayy 
al-Zuhhad (The neighborhood of the pious). Hayy al-Ziryabi was 
the center for singers and entertainers with Ziryab as the leader.” 
Interestingly this also shows that the Zuhhad (one of the early citles 
for the Sufis) there had not discovered Suh sama. 

Other Muslim cities may not have developed such stark 
divisions, but the corrosive affect of music and entertainment was 
undeniable. Ibn Khaldiin describes five stages of a dynasty, with 
the fifth being a stage “of waste and squandering. In this stage the 
ruler wastes on pleasures and amusements what his predecessors 
had accumulated.”” 

{t can only go downhill from this slippery slope. We can see 
the roots of the fall of Baghdad in the growing interest in pleasure 
and amusement, which continued up to the last minute. The 
last “Abbasi khalifah Musta'sim was probably still enjoying the 


33. Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil fr 1- Tarikh, “1 \ i” [Year 321 AH], 7:92. 
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company of his musician and boon companion Safi al-Din al. 


Unnawi (d. 694/1295), when Helugu’s armies were knocking at the 
doors of Baghdad, Incidentally Helugu must have appreciated the 
musicians role in the success of his campaign; while al-Musta‘sim 
was brutally murdered and the entire city devastated, al-Urmawi 


Shaykh Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), and Baha’ 
al-Din al-Naqshbandi (d. 791/1389), respectively.°° They gave a 
boost to the second current, which consists in the spiritual songs of 
the Sufs, variously referred to as gawl, sama‘, or gawwali. It started 





was honored by the Mongol invader. 
This lesson of history was beautifully captured in the famous 


Undu verse by poet Iqbal (d. 1357/1938): 


Come, let me tell you the fate of nations. 
Swords and shields in the beginning; Autes and strings in the 
end. 


The Music Debate in History 


There are two distinct currents in the history of music in the 
Muslim world. First, there was ghina, the sensuous music for 
fun and entertainment sponsored by kings. While poetry was the 
Arabs own product, this music was imported, first from Persia and 
Byantum, then from Greece. The kings patronized not only singers 
and songstresses, but also music theoreticians like Ya qb ibn Ishaq 
aKindi (d. 256/870), and Abt Nasr al-Farabi (d. 339/950). After 
the fall of Baphdad, “the golden era of music” came to an end. 
Tobe sure various kings and sultans, in Turkey, India, Iran, and 
central Asia, did sponsor court musicians from time to time, but 
neither the intensity nor the impact of their engagement was at the 
levels of the “Abbasi courts. Needless to say, whatever transpired 
inthe courts of the later Umawis, the ‘Abbasis, or the Mughals in 
ferms of singing girls or use of musical instruments had nothing 
to do with Islam. 

However around that time “the golden era of Sufism” was 
saming. The major Suh orders—Qadiriyyah, Chishtiyyah, 
Suhrawardiyyah, and Nagshbandiyyah—took form in that period. 
These were associated with Shaykh “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 
61/1166), Khawajah Mu in al-Din Chishti Ajmeri (d. 633/1236), 


i 


_,_ 


with the noble intentions of harnessing the power of music to 
achieve spiritual fulfillment, but degenerated into the other kind, 
precisely as the elders had warned. Oblivious to the nature of the 
enterprise, those who took this path could not hold their balance 
and joined the multitudes who fell off the slippery stone. 

Many who joined this current had nothing to do with Sufism. 
They were simply looking for fun and found in sama‘ a useful 
excuse for it. In a way they tried to merge the Hayy al-Ziryabi and 
Hayy al-Zuhhad, while keeping the signboards that claimed it ro be 
the later. In the Indian subcontinent it was the Chishtivyah order 
that showed a special interest in qawwali. In Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
and the Balkans it was the Mawlawis that turned ro dance as well 
and were known as Whirling Dervishes. Interestingly they referred 
to this dance as “sema.” In both cases sama’ deteriorated to the 
lowest level at the hands of the followers, with little resemblance to 
the sama advocated in the Suh writings. 

The first current was sustained, like other court vices, through 
royal power and was treated as such. Given the obvious charms, 
temptations, and perils of music, a very large number of scholars 
of all persuasions, in all Muslim lands, all through the centuries, 
have been speaking out against this indulgence. They challenged 
those who tried to justify it and admonished those who practiced 
it. Many wrote entire books or epistles on the subject. 

The much-publicized music debate is centered on the second 
current. There were those who opposed extending the permissibility 
of ghina beyond the special occasions specified in the source texts. 
On the other hand there were some who justified the Sufi sama‘ by 
doing just that. Much has been made of this controversy, especially 
because of the use of strong words by some participants giving 


36. The Chishti Order had started earlier, Khawajah Abd Ishaq Shami 
Chishti (d. 329/940) being the first Sufi master to be known as a Chishti. 


However it was Khawajah Mu'in al-Din Chishti who was responsible for its 
vast spread. 
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an impression of an unbridgeable chasm between the cwo groups. 
But this was essentially a defense of sama‘ within stringent limits. 
While extrapolating from the permissible singing they did caution 
about the dangers of the slippery stone. Further, even this defense 
belongs to an intermediate period in the history of Sufism. As we 
shall seein chapter 8, this was abandoned by the latter Sufis as they 
saw problems even with a cautionary approach. 

In appendix 2 we look at the books written to condemn music 
followed by those justifying sama‘. These books were written by 
well-known authorities belonging to all schools of figh, in every 
Muslim land, all through the centuries. Together these books cover 
neatly the entire music debate in Muslim history. This timeline 
of books on music is an important part of Islamic history and is 
very helpful in understanding the issue in its broader context. The 
common ground between all these books is the prohibition of most 
musical instruments, mixed gatherings, emulation of secular music, 
san amusement and entertainment, and anything having any 
sensual dimensions. None of them praises the professional singer. 
whose pertise is in the censured tarab-producing ghina’. There 
i mcognition, even by the supporters of sama‘, of its potentially 
very destructive consequences—resulting in many restrictions 
and cautions, At the same time they agree on the permissibility of 
poetry (ifthe text is morally clean), poetic recitals, and instrument- 
hee personal singing. It shows that what has been painted as a never 
eading controversy actually contains within it a huge consensus. A 
few suchas Ibn Hazm and [bn Tahir al-Maqdisi stood outside the 
consensus. We look at their arguments in a separate chapter. 


Musician in the Muslim Society 


We will conclude this chapter by looking at the historic attitude 
of the Muslim society toward the musician. The term “artist” is of 
a recent vintage. It came during the colonial period from English 
and other European languages. The Muslim society's original 
term for the male professional singer was mukhannath.”’ It means 
an effeminate man. While some men were called mukhannath 
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because they were castrated, others were called so because they 
behaved like women. This term announced that it was unmanly 
to be a professional singer. Of course it was unimaginable chat a 
free woman would sing for others. Professional singing was done 
by the gaynah, the slave girl, and as we saw earlier Islam did not 
give her any prestige or encouragement. The society held them in 
contempt. 


THE DESPISED MUKHANNATH 
As for the mukhannaths, they were condemned by the Prophet #5 


in no uncertain terms. Ibn “Abbas sas reports: 
The Prophet == cursed the effeminate men and masculine 
women and said, “Expel them from your homes.” * 


It was impossible for the mukhannath to become a celebrity 
artist in the society. The first professional singer in Arabia was a 
person whose wretchedness was proverbial. He was Tuways the 
Mukhannath (d. 92/711), aclient of Bani Makhzum. He is quoted 
as saying, 


| am the most wretched person who walks on the face of the 
eatth. My mother gave birth to me the day the Messenger of 
Allah died. She weaned me the day Abi Bakr died. ] reached 
adolescence the day ‘Umar was martyred. | married the day 
‘Uthman was martyred. My child was born the day ‘Ali was 


martyred.” 


This public acknowledgement of wretchedness led to the Arabic 
proverb asham min Tuways (more unlucky chan Tuways). Another 
proverb akhnath min Tuways (more effeminate than Tuways) is a 
pood indication of the station of the singer. 

Centuries later we find the Fatdwa al- Iatarkhaniyyah declaring 
that a person using musical instruments considered improper by 
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hegenera public like the cunbur and “ud, will lose his status as an 

upiehtperson. He could not appear as a witness in an Islamic court, 

Tublc opinion was not the basis of the ruling; only an indicator 

ofwhereitwas applicable, This legal verdict also confirms that the 

gnc public considered musical instruments bad and held those 
showed them ia contempt. 

The same can be gleaned from the apology of Ibn Tahir al- 
Magdisi for music, in which he is very bitter about the “ignorant 
mases that reject sama. Much later ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi 
abo complains about the “ignorant masses and ignorant ‘ulama’, 
abo eject sama. 

Thesame public artitude is evident in the Indian subcontinent 
mbar he terms for singers and musicians were mirathi, gawayyah, 
fin: and tawjar, The frst refers to a people who were jesters and 
auees but these are all pejoratives of varying degree. The last one 
perenused as an expletive, although as the authoritative Fayraz al- 
luaUidu dictionary states, it is the name of a clan of professional 
muscans. [tis telling that in early twentieth century singers made 
iapoint to identify themselves as amateurs (shawgiyah fankar) to 
lreptheic distance from the despised professional. 

Things began to change drastically during the colonial period 
wnen Muslims were at their lowest level militarily, economically, 
and spiritually. The shift in attitude was also related to the magical 
powers of technology. Colonialism and the media revolution 
changed our perceptions and our norms thereby letting cultural 
inpenaism reach unprecedented heights. The “artist” became 
acekorin; replacing the mirathi or other pejorative titles. We 
eanine tis transformation in the next chapter. 


| 


>. 


CHAPTER 3 


Music AND THE Mepra 
REVOLUTION 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, EUROPEAN COLONIAL 
powers gained control of the Muslim world. At the same time, 
new technologies, including media technologies, started to arrive 
from Europe and were cleverly employed in the service of the 
colonial empires. This happened at atime when European attitudes 
about music were also changing under the impact of the media 
and the industria revolution. The change in the social status of 
musicians in Europe is a good indicator of this transformation. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries monarchs had made 
their musicians eat with the serfs and wear the same attire as the 
vdets. Then in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the media 
companies built their own fortunes by creating ‘celebrities’ out of 
musicians and lavishly offering them fame and fortune. 

The technological revolution in the media that started in 
the nineteenth century had capitalist greed as its motivator and 
Renaissance hedonism and materialism as its moral philosophy. In 
invading the Muslim world, it also had the military and politica 
power of the colonial empires as its protector. The combination 
of these factors opened the floodgates and irretrievably altered the 
landscape of Islam. Military power was used to conquer bodies, 
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media power to conquer souls. Western pop culture, with music 
a iis most important component, began its domination of the 
Muslim world as a result of this two-pronged attack.’ 

Firs twas the gramophone. Then radio and film. In the 1960s, 
the radios spread increased exponentially with the invention of the 
nansistor. The television, the personal computer, the Internet, and 
the mobile phone then came in quick succession to continue this 
alltural carpet-bombing of the whole world. To understand the 
ahermath, we need to go back and see how it happened. 


Gramophone: The Making of Gauhar Jan 


Inented in 1887, the gramophone made its commercial debut 
wound 1897, Soon it started to spread throughout the British 
Lipite courtesy of Gramophone and Typewriter Ltd (GTL) of the 
Uh In India it arrived in 1902, just a year after the development 
alas recordings. It was such a huge marketing success that GTL 
mould rer form its wholly owned subsidiary, the Gramophone 
Company of India or GCI. Ruth Woodsmall, who had been on 
isyament to visit the Muslim world and monitor ics cultural, 
waa, and religious state, wrote some time later, “Phonographs 
in ymaare such a commonplace that lemonade sellers carry them 
around going full blast, as they circulate selling their wares.”? The 





1 Itmay be arpued that the changes brought abour by the new media were 
iomable and would have happened whether or not colonialism was there. 
However this claim is discounted by two irrefutable facts. 1) The new media 
ins deployed under the supervision of the colonial masters and with cheir 
enihwiasnc support. 2) The colonial powers engaged actively in exerting 
that begemony in the realm of culture. For example Nandi Bhatia chronicles 
hon Shakespeare was imposed by the British Raj throughout India through 
educaponal cumculums, Civil Service exams, and stage dramas Co serve as 
un con of British cultural superiority. (See Nandi Bhatia, “‘Shakespeare’ 
and the Codes of Empire in India,” Ali’ Journal of Comparative Poetics 18, 
Pos-Colonial Discourse in South Asia (1998), pp. 96-126.) What seems co 
betheimresisnble logic of new media technology has been made “irresistible” 
Dy ow colonial experience which contains few examples of resistance or 
independent thinking. 
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same could be said of Egypt, Turkey, Iran, or any other place in che 
British Empire. 

To explore the market and establish its operations GTL sent a 
representative on an “expedition” to India. Like other expeditions 
of European nations, this was also a journey to a “dark continent” 
to appropriate its wealth and “civilize” its people. “There will be 
big business done here,” promised an internal memo.‘ At that 
time, India was in the grip of a plague caused by poor sanitation 
as the “civilizing” job did not include providing good sanitation to 
the public. Twelve to fourteen thousand people were dying of the 
plague every week. However it was a plague of a different kind that 
the civilizers were bringing to India through this expedition. 

The GTL representative arrived in India in late 1902 and did 
not take long to discover the perfect candidate for their recording 
business: Gauhar Jan (d. 1930 AC), an Armenian Jewess born as 
Angelina Yeoward in India, who was a tawd if (prostitute) and knew 
all the tricks of the trade. She and her mother nominally converted 
to Islam after her mother got a divorce. But they were denizens of 
the kathds (red-light districts) of Calcutta. Then as now, the kotha 
was the center of sin and crime. While there were volunteer entries 
like them, many denizens of the kotha were recruited through 
kidnapping as well as purchasing the unwanted daughter, who was 
then trained to sing, dance, and provide sensual pleasures. From 
such houses of corruption and ill-fame came the first commercial 
recording artist of India. 

Without the gramophone, Gauhar Jan would have spent her 
life in the kothas of Calcurta or the courts of the Nawabs. Bur 
with it she entered into the mainstream of Indian society. The 
transformation from tawd if to a celebrity was the wonderwork of 
technology, assisted by the capital and power of the Empire. 

The gramophone brought the kotha to the living room of the 
middle class. And it did it with much fanfare and great success. 
The business was so good that in 1908 GCI set up bajakhana, a 
pressing factory in Calcutta to produce discs locally. (Before that 
the discs were being manufactured in Germany.) Within a few years 
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the bijathina was manufacturing discs and assembling machines, 

noronly for India, but also Burma, Ceylon, the Dutch East Indies, 
the Malay States, Siam, Hong Kong, and China. By 1910 GCI had 
wlewed more than four thousand recordings. 


MARKETING CAMPAIGN 


One crucial clement in GCT's strategy was a massive and clever 
uvertsing campaign. In the early 1900s it was publishing color 
fren in the hundreds of thousands, carrying sophisticated 
mukenne themes.’ In one such flyer there is a picture of the living 
mom of a middle class family that has acquired the new magic 
mudhine, which occupies the center stage. The man is proudly 
dislaving his latest acquisition while his delighted wife stands 
aavss from him. His son and daughter are sitting and listening 
amonvely, a is the grandfather, a friend, and the servant. This is 
tienen model household, bridging the gap between the ancient 
uidthemodetn and moving toward a bright and happy future. The 
galce designed to bring to you the kotha is suddenly so marvelous 
and cool Itis the new status symbol. 

in another fiyer there is the picture of Sarasvati, the Hindu 
guddes of ans and learning, sitting on a lotus in the middle of 
alike while the gramophone is perched next to her on another 
lots. Fish, crocodiles, frogs, tortoise, serpents, and a beautiful 
svan all are listening attentively. The British did not believe in 
Indian goddesses but they did believe in making money. If it could 
bedone by appealing to the goddesses so be ic. 

Inyetanother flyer, we see the court of Jehangir (d. 1036/1627) 
and the text in bold letters, “The gramophone in the court of 
Jthangir the Magnificent.” Of course what is really magnificent 
hire is the gramophone, which stands all by itself on one side 
wile all the attendants are on the other. It was probably the firse 
line in the history of product endorsements that an endorsement 
fom a dead person was employed for a product that was invented 


cennunes ater his death. This was also the closest they could get in 
claming a Muslim endorsement. 





_—__ 
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The logo itself reflected shrewd marketing, prowess, employing 
as it did, the picture of a dog listening to a gramophone with 
the caption “His Master's Voice” (HMYV). Interestingly, the 
gramophone was not a recording machine. There was no chance 
the dog could listen to his master's voice over it. The picture 

made no sense. But marketing succeeds because it entertains and 

titillates, not because it stimulates thinking. The HMV icon was a 

huge marketing success. 

As was the marketing of Gauhar Jan. She became a legend. 
Throughout India her voice and name were instantly recognized. 
Her reign lasted for thirty years until her death in 1930. People, 
who ina previous era would have been ashamed if found listening to 
her, now felt no such embarrassment. They had been desensitized. 
They still would be appalled at the thought of going to the kotha 
but had no problem bringing the kotha to their home. It came in 
aneat package, made acceptable by the wonder of technology and 
the power of a sophisticated marketing campaign. Few remembered 
to ask whether it was halal or haram. 

A barrier had been broken. It was one of the earliest social 
engineering projects on a massive scale. And it had succeeded. 


Radio: The Reign of Umm Kultham 


EGYPT AFTER NAPOLEON 

Napoleon conquered Egypt in 1798. Although he left in 1801, 
European domination had begun. Muhammad Ali Pasha, who 
tuled from 1805 until 1848, was bent upon the Europeanization 
of Egypt. Under Khedive Ismail, who ruled from 1863 until 1879, 
this project greatly accelerated. He opened the Cairo Opera House 
in 1869 to coincide with the opening of the Suez Canal. If the 
second act was aimed at gaining economic independence, the 
first showed why that would not be possible. One has to be free 
mentally before he or she can be free physically or economically. 


But Khedive Ismail was the person who declared: “My country is 
no longer in Africa; it is in Europe.” 


6+ Sippy aver 


While that was just a wish that indicated the level of his mental 
sven, its opposite was certainly true. Europe was in Egypt. Just 
thie ‘ears after his departure, Britain formally took control of 
the countn. For the next twency-four years (1883 to 1907) Lord 
Civmer. who had the previous experience of running the Empire 
in India, ran Egypt like an emperor. It was during the reign of 
this imperulist “builder of modern Egypt” and through British 
ineenention that Shaykh Muhammad “Abduhu (d. 1323/1905), 
i mujor architect of a modernist Islam, became the Grand Mufti 
ot Een. 

Ewopean music business hit Egypt with the full force of the 
Empire during these vulnerable times. It was further helped by a 
sable move of Europeans to Egypt. It is an indication of their 
mawrt presence and influence that in 1875 there were nine 
_ towsnd students in missionary schools in Egypt. In contrast 
ee were eleven thousand in al-Azhar. By 1882, when British 
mcaipaton began, there were ninety thousand Europeans living in 
Espt No wonder the business of mail order music from Europe 
hui sated around the 1870s. Building on that foundation the 
Gamophone Company produced records of Salamah Hijazi (d. 
19])) and others around the same time it did in India. But it was 
fie oon phase of the technological invasion, that of radio, that 


produced the all-time legend there. 























RADIO: AEUROPEAN INSTITUTION 


Radio broadcast started in the 1920s. It came to the Muslim world 
in me 1930s and was promoted heavily by the colonial masters. 
for cample, in 1936 radio licenses in India were being issued at 
areofhfieen hundred a month.° The British government set up 
loudspeakers in public places to broadcast radio in villages. 

The pace was much faster in Egypt, where the first radio 
progiam was aired on 31 May 1934. By 1956 there were 405,000 
tato receivers in Egypt. In the next four years the number jumped 
lover a million sets. The total broadcast time also quadrupled 
_—_—_—— 
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from twelve hours per day in 1956 to forty-eight and a half hours 
by 1960. Needless to say, most of this time was filled with music 
and entertainment. 

Just like the gramophone before it, radio was not merely a 
European invention—it was a European institution. The owners of 
recording companies and directors of radio stations were Europeans 
while their subordinates were Egyptian. The decision making was 
hrmly in the hands of the Europeans.° 


BIRTH OF A LEGEND: FIVE HOUR CONCERTS 


The legend that this new medium produced was Umm Kulthum 
(1904-1975) who would reign for nearly half a century as nobody 
had ever done before. She was on the radio from its first day in 
1934. Then in 1937 began the Umm Kulthum night. On the first 
Thursday of every month, for eight months per year, her concert 
would be broadcast live to the entire Arab world—from Casablanca 
in the West to Baghdad in the East and everywhere in berween. 
It continued for thirty-six years until her illness in 1973. During 
these concerts, which lasted about five hours, life in the Arab 
world came to a crawl. From the poor Bedouin to the millionaire 
businessman, everyone listened to her. Or so it seemed. There are 
stories that President Nasser once postponed a speech to avoid 
conflict with one of her concerts. A military general postponed a 
military exercise. When she died her funeral was bigger than that 
of Nasser, with a reported four million people attending. In 1962 
Life magazine declared, “She must be ranked among the world's 
most popular entertainers.” [his was an understatement, for who 
else could attract millions of people for five-hour concerts month 
after month, year after year? 

This phenomenal success came as a result of a curious mix 
of popular Islam, technology, and political sponsorship. Unlike 
Gauhar Jan of India, Umm Kulthim came from a poor but religious 
peasant family. She was born in a small village in the Delta area of 


Egypt where her father used to recite the Qur'an and nashids at 
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private gatherings to supplement his income. She started her caree, 
ai the same gatherings wearing men's robes and scarves and singin 
religious songs with no instruments. Soon her father took her to 
Cain seeking a bigger market. At her first performance there, at 
one Abd al-Raziq Pasha's residence, she covered her face. 

But she was determined to achieve commercial success and take 
the faad that led to it. And that road passed through territory that 
it has always passed through. Early in her career, in one concert 
dnunkenness among audience members was so visible that her 
tither had to persuade a reluctant manager not to serve alcohol 
mile she was singing. At that time she was fourteen.'° Five years 
Laer. we hind her singing, 


Frivolity and coquetry are my creed, 


By God, I have always loved them.'! 


fiow can one reconcile that with a conservative background and 
mocinging’ The only explanation lies in a single-minded devotion 
m making it big in music and the requirements of the business of 
mosc 
Working toward that goal, she nurtured relations with the 
ruling class. She was so close to King Farouk (d. 1965) that when 
he Was overthrown, some in the revolutionary council suggested 
that Umm Kulthum should also be overthrown, that is banned 
from singing on government radio. “Only hashish-eaters listen to 
ber, said an organ of the new government. 
But, being a person with good political instincts, she was close 
to the new revolutionary leader Gamal Abdul Nasser as well, who 
promptly came to her defense. Her reign continued unobstructed. 
In fact it only grew. She was useful for the propaganda purposes 
al the new regime. Berween 1952 and 1960 nearly half of her 
songs wete in celebration of the new regime. As Nasser discovered 
socialism. so did she. She sang, “The socialists, you are their leader” 
a 2 supposedly religious song praising the Prophet 38%.'? Such 
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blasphemy could be made acceptable through the magic of her 
music. 

Despite her socialism, the US government had no problem 
offering free medical treatment for her thyroid at a US Naval 
hospital in 1953. As usual, the Life reporter was only half candid 
in reporting that the US ambassador to Egypt “knew what the 
propaganda value would be” of this act.’ It is difficult to imagine 
that a US ambassador would have been as excited about the 
propaganda value of treating, say, a well-known gari. 

Under Nasser—who knew the value of propaganda—the 
number of radio stations, power of transmission, and hours of 
broadcast dramatically increased. In 1960 he started an all-music 
radio station. Itwas the same year that transistors hit the scene with 
a bang, reducing the size of the receiver and making it portable, as 
it now could be run on batteries. Umm Kulthum, who was riding 
on this technological wave, beamed, “We are in the transistor age. 
Thus broadcasting has become the weightiest of the arts. No one 
can stop it, no one can stand in its way." 

And no one could stand in her way either. Nasser used her and 
the media as a useful distraction to prolong his rule. The entire 
media machinery was employed in this task. While radio carried 
her music, print media was devoted to stories about her wardrobe, 
wealth, and associations with ruling elites. 


THE END 


Such devotion to music and entertainment had to have its 
consequences. In 1967 when Israel attacked, it found what it 
would have expected from an army whose generals would postpone 
military exercises for music. 

The shameful defeat did cause some soul searching, The country 
had been busy having fun, while ignoring its myriad of problems 
and the designs of its enemies. Umm Kulthum, to many Egyptians, 
symbolized lack of concern with the real problems of sociery and 
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“aoidanee of real economic. social, and political distress.”'> They 
realized that she was one of the reasons for the June defeat “because 
hervoice numibs the people instead of arousing them.” '® 

Untomunatel it was not a realization on a large enough scale. 
She reonded to this criticism by staging patriotic concerts: huge, 
unprecedented international concerts from France to Pakistan to 
nix $2.53 million tor the Egyptian treasury. Through these, she 
became the ‘wice of Eeypr.” It was an Egypt that had not learnt 
frm ns mistakes and was unwilling to repent. 

Quite understandably Israel was not the least concerned about 
te va dfors through these concerts. One of her best known 
eas, Fria Omn, was chosen for a 2005 collaborative project 
wowing lseeli and Egyptian musicians. 

Her nse reflects the power of the media in a degenerate Muslim 
pam. She catered to popular Islam; was helped by her political 
ilances specially chat wich Nasser; and benefited from radio, the 
iy machine that could instantly take one’s voice to millions of 
peapk in far away places. 

(nm Kulthims reign transformed Egypt. It is a measure of 
ii enent of penetration of music in Egypt that in 1373/1954, 
un blimist magazine reportedly published a fatwa by Shaykh 
Muhammad Abi Zahrah to the effect chat music was a matter 
ot personal choice. It was fine if you listened to it and fine if you 
dd not. Two of his famous disciples Shaykh Muhammad Ghazali 
and Shavkh Yusuf Qaradawi chose the first option. They openly 
decared thar they listened to Umm Kulthim. Another article in 
iiesame magazine extolled the virtues of symphony orchestra and 
capresed desires for developing Islamic music on the same lines." 

Her reign also transformed her. As Woodsmall notes, “For 
Moslem (sic) women to take up these lines of entertainment 
represents 2 definite breaking of Islamic traditions ... No 





6 Danielson, The Voice of Egypt, 185. 
16 Umm Kulthum Qitharat al-'Arab (Umm Kulthim: Lyre of the Arabs), 
(Barut Maktabat al-famahir, 1975), 134, quoted in Danielson, The Voice of 
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respectable Moslem woman of good family in the past would have 
dreamed of being a professional entertainer.” '8 

Umm Kulthum came from a good family. She began as a 
munshidah ot shaykhah, singing religious songs (mostly stories 
of the Prophet #%), with no musical instruments, wearing a 
veil, and escorted by her father and other male family members 
on the stage. She was transformed into a mutribah ‘ala takht, (an 
enchanting songstress with a takht, an ensemble including ‘ad, 
ganun, violin, riqg, and nay) singing amorous qasd id with a full 
instrumental accompaniment while getting rid of her male family 
member escorts. In her transformation there is much that we can 
learn about the nature and power of music. 


Film: The Melody Queen of the Islamic Republic 


Another medium, same story. 


Silent films started around 1900, talking films, or talkies, in 1929. 
There probably is some unwritten law that the speed of propagation 
of a new technology is inversely proportional to its usefulness. As 
with the gramophone before them, it did not take long for the films 
to reach distant parts of the world. In India the talkies industry 
started in 1932, barely three years after it started in Hollywood. 
The saying that necessity is the mother of invention sounds 
preat and may have been true in a previous era, but in the world of 
manufactured demands it often is a useful myth that assures us that 
whatever has been invented was necessary. A case in point is film. 
Film technology was invented and imported first, and the question 
of what to use it for was entertained afterwards. Obviously prior 
to 1900 nobody had been anxiously waiting for silent films to be 
invented so they could watch overacting comedians like Charlie 
Chaplin. (The overacting was dictated by the medium. To maintain 
“audience” interest when there was no audio, the actors had to 
exaggerate their actions.) But once invented, they were received 
because of their novelty. That helped spread Hollywood to the four 
corners of the world. Their spread increased with the coming of the 
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talkies. We can get an idea of the pace by noting that in 1931 there 
were a cinema houses in Lahore; the number jumped to twenty 
by 1986. In Turkey, only Istanbul and Izmir had cinema houses 
in 1925. but by 1933 seventy-nine towns there had cinema. As 
another indicator of the spread of Hollywood, in that year 120,000 
pos cands of foreign movie stars were sold.'° 

Sent hms had live music, performed on stage, as an essential 
exponent. Talkies continued that trend. So while theoretically 
him was a means of telling a story, in many cases it was chiefly a 
combination of dance and music. There was another reason for this: 
Ic was only singers and dancers, mainly from the £otha, that were 
walane a5 the talent pool for the emerging enterprise. Madam 
Now Khan (1926-2000), who became the celebrated melody 
gue ot the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, came to the center stage 
dweh film. For half a century she dominated that stage. 

Noor Jehan was born in a family of town singers, or mirathis. 
That was before the media revolution that conferred respectability 
on this profession. She traveled to Calcucca (the home of 
Ceatur Jan). and then to Bombay to find work in the emerging 
lm industry. Her songs created a sensation among the rowdy 
mowepoers. Iwo years after the creation of Pakistan, she moved 
thee to continue her business in the Islamic Republic. Film was a 
senide for carrying her music. That it catered to the most vulgar of 
tastes did not matter. Success was measured at the box office. And 

she was successful. As one producer reportedly said, audiences did 
nor even bother to find out the names of the actors; it was enough 
ther Noor Jehan songs were there.”° 





“JIHAD” WITH MUSIC 


The gramophone, film, radio, and the countless print media devoted 
to extolling the virtues of music and dance created an environment 
in which music became commonplace, and musicians acceptable. 
The melody queen flourished in that environment. Then came the 
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1965 war between India and Pakistan and the great moment for 
het. With the start of the war she sang “patriotic” songs, urging 
the mujahids of the Pakistan army to take on their enemy. “O the 
beautiful soldiers of my country, my songs are devoted to you.” 
The songs were broadcast endlessly on Pakistan radio, every day 
of the war. The official slogan of the army was: imdn, taqwa, and 
jibad. But it was a jihad that was helped by a songstress's urgings. 

Perhaps the singing of the war songs was also a “jihad” on her 
part. Ifso, that was a “jihad” that the enemy could easily live with. 
When she visited India in 1982, she was warmly received by the 
Indian prime minister Indira Gandhi. 

On one occasion she said that singing was an act of worship for 
her. If one can think of a movie house, a disco, and a concert hall 
asa place of worship, then hers was definitely an act of worship. (It 
isa minor detail that it was not the worship of Allah). 

The important point about her is not that she sang and became 
rich and famous. Rather, it is that she became an acceptable icon 
of the Islamic Republic. When she died the then president of 
Pakistan Muhammad Rafiq Tarar issued a condolence message, 
expressing “profound grief and sorrow over the demise of Melody 
Queen Noor Jahan” and assuring that her patriotic songs would 
long be remembered by the countrymen. ‘The president was 
known to be a decent, serious, and religious man. Most probably 
it was a boilerplate statement prepared on a minutes notice by his 
staff. It was not a reflection of his person; it is difficult to imagine 
him attending any of her live concerts. But the fact that such a 
statement had to be issued, and was received without the slightest 
of perturbations by the country, shows how drastically things had 
changed during the course of a century. 


Television 


Commercial television broadcasts started after World War II and 
came to the Muslim world starting in the 1950s. At this time 
colonialism had officially folded its tent and much of the Muslim 
world had been liberated. But in reality, imperial domination 
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omnnnued in another form. Television was an important element 
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presence on television. It is there not only in the programs that are 
explicitly categorized as music. It is also there to begin and end 
news, analysis, science, or any other supposedly serious program. 
The net result of all this has been a super-saturation level exposure 
to music for entire populations for dominant parts of their waking 


in that domination. 

In the Muslim world television was started by Western 
numpanies. andeven where it was a national project, its consultants, 
riko, models, and inspirations were Western. Television became 


— 


ix mest dteive tool to consolidate all the gains made by the 
quiet technologies and accelerate the pace of Westernization, 
shih would later be given the euphemism of globalization. It took 
ths mass acceptability of music to new heights. For the first time, 
Pialowed large-scale Western programs to be broadcast to local 
quences. Addiconally their own local programs were patterned 
ita thee imported prototypes. The multinationals also deeply 
canared the broadcast environment through their commercials, 
miideerly embedded culrural messages. 

The Arabian Peninsula is the heart of Islam. Here is how 
mowoon santed there. In Saudi Arabia television broadcasts were 
sonelby the US Air Forcein 1955, ostensibly for US expatriates at 
a: Dhahran airbase. These consisted of music and entertainment 
imponed trom Hollywood. The second television station there 
ms anomer American enterprise set up in 1957 by the Arabian 
Anco Oil Company (Aramco). In Kuwait the first television 
m000, set up in the 1950s, was connected to a local Radio 
Coporaton of America (RCA) agent. In Abu Dhabi television 
mas surted io 1969 by the Thompson Company. In Bahrain it 
ms RIV Intemational, an American company, that introduced 
idovsion in 1973. These Gulf governments took control of their 
idenons or started their own stations in the 1960s and 70s.?! 

Tdevsion programs are categorized as entertainment, news, 
educanon, religion, childrens programs, and so on. In reality, there 
& only one theme underlying all these categories: entertainment. 
AsNal Postman had noted, “Entertainment is the supra ideology 
of all discourse on television." Whether it is news, science, 
ieigon, ot education, if it is happening on TV, it must follow the 
dictates of entertainment. For the same reason, music is an essential 





1 Abdelauf, “Arabian Gulf Satellice TV Programs,” 39-41. 


» Postman, Amusing Ourselves to Death, 87. 


hours every day of the week. 

Television did not produce the likes of the legends we saw with 
the previous technologies. But its net effect in popularizing music 
and other vulgarities has been exponentially greacer chan that of 
the earlier technologies. 


Perspective on Technology 


This very brief survey should also give us some insights into the 
nature of technology. Despite the clamor in its favor, technology has 
been the best tool of subversion employed by the colonial masters. 
The current widespread and unprecedented acceptability of music 
in the Muslim world has been one of its great achievements. It was 
not that someone had put forward new convincing arguments and 
won the debate on music. Rather, it was that they had used the new 
machines to blare the music with such force that nobody could 
escape it. Because of the novelty and charm of these machines, 
opposition to them was non-existent. Consequently, just like the 
people who work in a tannery and get used to the stink, entire 
populations got used to the vulgar noise. It was the triumph of the 
machine over reason. And it continues to color our reasoning. 

Here is Abu-Lughod’s description of how radio changed the 
ideas, thought processes, and preoccupations of a Bedouin girl in 
some remote Egyptian village. 


All day long, as she goes about her household chores or sits idly, 
she listens to the radio. She knows all che Egyptian singers, she 
follows all the radio dramas—about movie stars whose husbands 
have left chem, about young women who have escaped arranged 
matriages to wealthy old men to elope with young ones . . .?3 





3. Abu-Lughod, “Bedouins, Cassettes and Technologies,” 1 1, 





Th Sipe Some 


No misionary knocked at her door and convinced her that 
that was how sheshould he spending her day. The machine did that 
inan insidious way—unopposed and unchecked. With everybody 
anaane the pruses of technology and the constant mantra of “we 
at left behind hecause we are behind in technology,” nobody dared 
pat attention to what this technology was doing to her. 


SANCTIFYING PROFANITY 


We an get some sense of the upheaval in our outlooks and 
ammudes caused by the new media by considering the format of 
de radio and television programs in Muslim countries. They start 
mi Quranic recitation but within a couple of minutes transition 
m mus¢ and entertainment, which dominate for the rest of the 
day Whatis the purpose of that recitation? Only to provide a sense 
 kgnimacy to the days schedule. Contrast this with the stand 

| die uma in better times, when they cautioned against even 
mnie Bismillah at the beginning of a poetry collection for the 
pasabilitv chat the poetry might contain questionable content.” It 
machnology that made the opening of a day of vulgarities with 
Quranic recitation acceptable. 

This is not to dismiss all technology. The purpose of calling 
anion to the problems caused by uncritical acceptance of 
teuinology’ is not to advocate its uncritical rejection. We must 
moid both extremes and evaluate each technology carefully and 
dcade whether it should be adopted and if so, in what way. What 
athe posible consequences of its adoption and how best can we 
mitgat the adverse consequences while taking advantage of its 
inorable ones. What is more, we should be developing technology 
mmeet our needs as defined and articulated by us. 

Wecan peta hint from recent history. We have referred to the 
don: of Egypts Muhammad Ali Pasha for the Europeanization of 
Egipr. Despite that, when he tried to establish Egypt's industrial 
bas including a textile industry, European powers ganged up on 
lum to thwart the effort—their sermons about the need for the rest 


4 Topir al-Qurtubi, sixth point in the discussion of Bismillah in Surah 
a Fathah, 1:150, 
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of the world to advance in science and technology notwithstanding. 
There was a clear message: There is technology you can have and 
technology you cannot touch. Genuine defense capabilities are 
not allowed. Genuine industrial capability that will make you 
independent and contribute to real economic power is not allowed. 
The latest musical instruments and color televisions? No problem. 


VOID IN TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 


Related to this is che subject of technology education. In engineering 
colleges across the Muslim world, one important subject has 
been mysteriously left out: The study of the relationship becween 
technology and society and the related history of technology. How 
does technology impact a society? Whatare the cultural, economical, 
and political biases built into a given technology? Where does a 
particular new technology fit in a Muslim society? How is a given 
technology, say the mobile phone, affecting our social values and 
the fabric of society? Why has it become a prime and uncontested 
vehicle for carrying music to the most sacred places? What can 
be done about it? It is tragic that the engineers and technologists 
of the Muslim world have not the least idea about the societal 
impacts of the technologies they may be importing, serving, of 
building. Our attitude has been, if ic has been invented, we need 
i, in the shape and form it was developed in some other land. This 
uncritical attitude has been reinforced by an either-or proposition 
one often hears. How can you oppose “A” when you are using “B,” 
so the rhetorical question goes. For “A” you can substitute any 
technological application that faces hard questions, while “B” is 
any acceptable technological product. The proposition is that one 
must either accept all technology (except, of course, the one that 
the custodians of technology declare to be off limits) or reject all of 
it. As a result of this lamentable mind-set the all-important filters 
have been completely missing from the process of technology 
adoption and use—with devastating consequences. The case of the 
media is just one example of this disaster. 

Interestingly, sometimes our ‘ulama’ are accused of not 
moving fast enough to embrace new technology. Those who have 
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no understanding of technology and its history are the most vocal 
in such accusations. Upon reflection we may realize that che bigger 
problem has been our rush to embrace new cechnology withouc 
any scrutiny or thinking. 

But this was a digression. Let us now return to the issue of 
music. the media and the imperial project. 


Mass Culrure for the Mass Market 


Iz the postcolonial world, the media project remains extremely 
mponant for avo strategic goals. The first is dear to the accountants 
for the global capital; the second to its ideological warlords. For 
both of these groups music is an indispensable tool. 

The search for new markets that started the colonial project 
thier centuries ago has now reached its ultimate stage: the search 
for a homogenized global marketplace. The goal is to produce 
astomers everywhere on the globe who adopt similar tastes, 
values, and litestyles so they can be served by the same few global 
vorporadons.”” Wich this global monoculture, everyone can have 
this way, which also matches the global corporate way. “The idea 
is for our minds and values co match the commercial corporate 
ssmms around us, like so many compatible computers.” *° 

The result has been what Adorno and Horkheimer called 
‘ailture industry.” * It is in the nature of this scheme that it must 
force the customers around the globe to comply with its ideas of 
20 ideal customer. Its message is, do not think, just consume. Obey 
your thirst. And let the culture industry manufacture chat limitless 
thirst chat is so necessary for ensuring limitless markets for the 
sponsors. The media machine has the strategic goal of “reducing 
people to membership of a conforming, consuming mass and 
eroding their capacity for genuine thought or feeling,” 7® while 
constantly invoking the myth of a community of free individuals. 


25 Cavanagh and Mander, eds., Economic Globalization, 38. 

% Ibid, 230. 

7 See Adomo and Horkheimer, “The Culcure Indusery: Enlightenment as 
Mass Deception.” 

2 Manin, Adorno: Music as Representation, 92. 
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Music is a key element in this game. The Pied Piper may be 
a myth, bur the power of the jingles is a reality. Jingles sell. They 
get stuck in your head. They do not get there through intellectual 
arguments, so you cannot get them out through counter arguments. 
They put you in the mood to buy without need or rational 
thinking. The worldwide marketing success of Coca Cola and 
McDonalds was not the result of some great health benefits that 
their products embodied. On the contrary they succeeded despite 
serious nutritional concerns with them. Their success is the result 
of their marketing campaigns, which have music as an integral part. 
One small episode may help us grasp it better. When Coca-Colass 
sales started to go down in 2004, what was its solution? It was 
to add another $400 million to its worldwide advertising budget 
increasing it to $2.5 billion. In Australia it also planned “Live 05,” 
a music campaign. Marketing director John Wardley explained: 
“This year we have the concerts, and more of them, we have che 
advertising, we have the promotion, but we also have what we call 
the newwork, which is an online music community.” 

Music makes the cows give more milk and the consumers to 
buy more Coca-Cola. It is an animal instinct, and the spreading 
of consumer culture—the main goal of globalization—thrives on 
animal instincts. 

But more than commercial corporate interest is involved here. 
Music numbs the mind and distracts the people from thinking 
critically about their situation and about the important and serious 
things in life. In the age of the mass media, music is a weapon of 
mass distraction, essential to winning the hearts and minds in the 


tradition of Nadr ibn al-Harith. 


“Winning the Hearts and Minds” 


Normally music is all about fun. Sing. Dance. Have a good time. 
Those who promote it come with a smiling face. They just want 
you to be entertained and happy. Buc what if you do not want ic? 
It is only when you refuse that you may see their frowns and learn 
how serious their mission is. Two countries tried it in recent times. 


29. John Wardley, quoted in Alarcon, “The Reinvention of Coke.’ 





One was Jean under Khomeini; the other was Afghanistan under 
the Taliban, It is quite illuminating to see how the media reacted, 
Khomeini understood the corrosive power of music. He said: 


Music is like a drug; whoever acquires the habit can no longer 
devote himsell to important activities. It changes people to the 
point of yielding to vice or to preoccupations pertaining to the 
world of music alone. We must eliminate music because it means 
bearing our country and our youth. We must completely 
eliminate it.” 


7° Mippeny Stone | 


This was unforgivable. Time issued a scathing charge sheet 
acainst Khomeini in its December 1979 issue, which declared 
him as the man of the year, citing his banning of alcohol and free 
mang of men and women in public places. It rhen continued: 


Miomeini even banned most music from radio and TV. Marches 
mere acceptable, he told Italian journalist Oriana Fallaci, but 
other Western music ‘dulls the mind, because it involves pleasure 
and ecstasy, similar to drugs. Fallaci: “Even the music of Bach, 
Beethoven, Verdi?” Khomeini: “I do not know those names.” *! 


The chutzpah of the last part is unmistakable. The whole world 
issupposed to know the names of Western musicians and consider 
them heroes. Using a report from Oriana Fallaci was also quite 
appropnate for the occasion. The racist author, who said “Muslims 
muluplied like rats,” had devoted her life co a crusade against Islam 
and Muslims, 

This attitude goes to the highest academic levels. Listing the 
cnmes of Khomeini, Britannica repeats the charges filed by Time: 
Tranian women were required to wear the veil, Western music and 
dcohol were banned, and the punishments prescribed by Islamic 
law were reinstated.” Serious offences. 





# Khomeini, quoted in Youssefzadeh, “The Situation of Music in Iran,’ 
38. 

i, “The Mystic Who Lit the Fires of Hatred, 7txme, January 7, 1980, 
hup//ww:time.com/time/magazine/article/0,9 17 1,923854-1,00.hrml. 

32 Enoclopedia Britannica Online, s.v. “Khomeini, Ruhollah,” heep:// 
www. bntannica.com/eb/article-9045329 (accessed October 17, 2007). 
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Due to multiple internal and external factors, Khomeini’s 
initiative did not last long. But when another effort was made, even 
onamuch smaller level, it again met with fierce media attacks. Iran 
again banned indecent and Western music in December 2005, 
immediately eliciting angry news and commentary. “Hard-line 
President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad has banned all Western music 
from Iran's state radio and TV stations—an eerie reminder of the 
1979 slamic revolution, screamed a report in USA Today. It made 
you think that banning Western music was the equivalent of taking 
Western hostages or some other despicable crime against humanity. 
It continued to paint a picture of dread, “The prohibitions mirror 
those imposed in neighboring Afghanistan during the Taliban 
regime, which imposed a strict version of Islamic law, including a 
ban on music and film.” It chen brought relief to the bewildered 
reader by reminding that the Taliban were ousted by a U.S.-led 
coalition in late 2001.*? The murder and mayhem caused by that 
invasion thus appeared to be an appropriate punishment tor the 
crime of banning music. 

On the other hand, when Yusuf Islam went back to music after 
rventy-eight years, he was featured as a hero. The “homecoming 
reception is evident in the report in USA Today, in which he was 
presented as a humanitarian whose latest album “Cup embodies 
0s values of peace, love and understanding.” It even assured us, 
“Cups concepts of faith and hope grew from Islamic teachings. 
No doubt, music is an essential component in the “approved” Islam 
and promotion of music is an important strategic goal. 

While looking at the Imperial project one group bears special 
cxamination: ethnomusicologists or the subgroup of Orientalists 
with a special interest in the music in the Muslim world. We do 
that in the next chapter. 


33, “lrans president bans all Western music,” USA Today, December 19, 
2005, htrp://www.usatoday.com/news/world/2005-12-19-music-ban_ 
x.hun (accessed November 1, 2007). 

M4. Edna Gundersen, “Cat Stevens’ returns ta music,” USA Today, 
December 14, 2006, hetp://www.usatoday.com/life/music/news/2006- 1 2- 
I4-yusuf-Islam_x.htm (accessed November !, 2007). 








CHAPTER 4 


THE ORIENTALISTS 


THE ORIENTALISTS, OR THE WESTERN EXPERTS ON 
the Orient, which includes the Muslim world, were a creation 
of the Empire. Although apparently they were objective scholars 
interested in learning about the lives and histories of distant people, 
their usefulness for the empire lay in their ability to offer advice on 
how best to manipulate and control those inferior subjects. They 
have played a tremendous role in determining the attitudes and 
perceptions of both Western governments and its peoples about 
Islam and the Muslim world. A subgroup of these Orientalists is 
what is known as ethnomusicologists; the Orientalists that specialize 
in the music of their subjects. Like other colonial institutions this 
has been least discussed within the Muslim world. 

While Orientalism was dealt a serious blow with the publication 
of Edward Said’s book by that name in 1978, the ethnomusicologists 
escaped unharmed because they were not on the radar screens 
of anyone. They have influenced music and music debate in the 
Muslim world in three ways. First, through their nexus with che 
colonial powers. Second, by influencing the Muslims living in 
the West. Third, by the transplantation of this influence to the 
Muslim societies through the medium of Westernized Muslims in 
those societies. They have created a history of the Muslim world 
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etch sopersurated with the love of music while presenting th 
dcusionon musicwithin the Muslim world as a confusing t, | 
andas an inteminadle controversy. Anyone who reads their wo ty 
ant isnot amiiar with the history of music and the actual debate 
mitinte Musi world is likely to come back doubting Islami 
nlngson the subject. An examination of their works is therefoy 
seni ve want tounderstand the multi-faceted issue of musi 
day malts dimensions. 

Ins chaprer we will focus mostly on Henry George Farme 
(68-1969) Born in Ireland and employed at the Royal Artillery 
(ites of London as a musician, he had been trained at th 
lanes of Glasgow as an Orientalist. He was the leading leh 
dtheOnentalts crusades for promoting music in the Muslim 
min Famer penned many books on the subject of music in the 
Abana amic world, But he was not just a disinterested scholar 
Aittett Congress of Arab Music held in Cairo in 1932 he was 
ie Fisdent of the Commission of Manuscripts and History 
Caroma the trendsetter for the Arab world, while this Congres 
waar oficial body with access to governmental resources. 

Famet himself is our first clue to the fanciful trade of the 

emmusicolopists and their zeal to inflate the number of Arabic 
fashorbleto music. In his article titled “‘Ghosts’” he mentions 
ie css and paste genus’ of these experts who copied hietion 
hom each other, piving it the appearance of fact. They were just 
crate posts, He mentions the article by Jules Rouanet on La 
mule tube in Albert Lavignac's Encyclopedie de la musigut 
(722) whose lengthy list of Arabic authors on music and libraries 
whee they could be found is “quite worthless.” Rouanet took i 
fom Callingeres or Fetis, who depended on Kiesewetter, whd 
muted in Casir, But he did not just copy; he added his own 
ceatviy10'the host making.” Through such creativity marvelou' 
tansommations were achieved. Ibn Rushd’s book on physics, Sharh 
arsoné 4-Tati (Commentary on Natural Sound) was urn 
ivafok on music Ibn Harb’ (d. 1340 AC) Al-Muhhvasef 
Lin d‘Anmah (Epitome Concerning Errors of the Masses 


spect) vas tuned into a book on melodies. Even a book o” ht 
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geld was presented a6 a book on music. Kitab fi Ma'nfat al 
Hal al-Hndastyah, abook about hydraulic machines, by Abi‘ 
‘er lmail ibn al-Razeaz al-fazari (d. 602/1205) (better known as 
Bali a-Zaman} was listed in Albert De Lasallés La musique des 
Pest a8 a Persian book on music. 

If Famers concern for accuracy was impressive, his generous 
acknonledgement of the “reat contribution’ of Arabian music 
rad the development of European music may have been 
wenvhelming. Europe learned from the “Saracens’ during the 
crusades, while Turkish Janissaries were an inspiration for its 
nlitary bands, Also, the names of some musical instruments in 
Enolsh had their origins in Arabic. 

Not surprisingly this proved to be a very effective disarming 
echnigu for dealing wth the inferioriey-compler-ridden Muslims 
Afer winning their hearts with this, he could advance any theories, 
eenridiculeand slander Islam and its nob personalities including 
te Prophet $ himself to his hearts content; he would still be 
velome in Cairo and elsewhere. How else can we explain the 
cen re-publication of his A History of Arabian Music tothe (31h 
Century (1929), which contains all this and more by a Muslim 
publisher dedicated to publishing Islamic works? 


Farmers History of Arabian Music 


Theft thing that strikes us in Farmers book is his ignorance of 
een elementary martes about Islam, He begins by informing us 
har Jiyyah “properly refers to the period from the ‘creation 
Othe world’ to the birth of Muhammad.”’ As any elementary 
student of Islam knows Jailiyyah refers to the dark ages in human 
hstoy, which were constantly interrupted by the coming of not 
one or two but 124,000 prophets. The first man, Adam $I, was 
ako the frst prophet, so humanity started its march on earth in 





| Farmer, “Ghosts,” 125-26. 

1 Farmer, Miltary Muse, 12 and 71. 

1 The book was published in 200! in India by Goodword, an enterprise of 
Maulana Waheeduddin Khan, 
4 Famer, Arabian Music, 
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hill. not inthe darkness of Jahiliyyah. In the Islamic discourse 
fihlinah refers to the pre-Islamic period, which is the period 
gamng ater the followers of Prophet Isma‘il £8) went astray 
nith the pusage of ime, until the coming of Prophet Muhammad 
H When he cals the entire human history before the coming 
of Prophet Muhammad $= as the period of Jahiliyyah, Farmer is 
disconnecting Islam from all of its history. 

There are other gems like that throughout his book. For 
aumplt we are told that Hanbalis do not permit the adhan. 
(Its means we should not hear adhan in the Arabian Peninsula 
mbere mostly the Hanbali school is followed). And that Sayyiduna 
bil & is now considered the patron saint of all callers to 
print’ While Islam does not offer any concept of such patron 
uns, Famer does startle us with the introduction of a patron 
santot singers a8 well. He brings this and some other sensational 
dioments to us from Turkish traveler Evliya Chelebi (d. 1680), 
aon he inoduces as a “modern authority.” Chelebi wrote 
ihetervolume Seyahermame, or Travelogue, which is known for 
‘tuting ha, fiction, and humor.”’ According to Caroline Finkel, 
Clelei ‘has a reputation for inaccuracy and exaggeration which 
des primarily ftom the perpetuation of the gross number of 
enon inhis book.” According to Talat Halman his book contains 
‘animmensely rich source of precise information as well as hearsay 
and fights of imapination.”” 

On the authority of this Chelebi, Farmer mentions a Baba 


Siwandih from India as a Companion of the Prophet #25. While 





$ Mood, 3. 

4 Ihe. 37. 

* Goucher, LeGuin, and Walton, “Traditions and their Transformations.” 
t Gaoline Finkel, “Review of The Intimate Life of an Ottoman Statesman: 
Mik Abmad Pasha (1588-1662) as Portrayed in Evliya Celebis Book of 
Travel, by Robert Dankoff.” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Suda, Unemity of London 56, no. 3, (1993): 595. 

9 Talat Sait Halman, “Review of The Intimate Life of an Ortoman Statesman: 
Mele Armad Pasha (1588-1662) as Portrayed in Evliya Celebis Book of 
Travel, by Robe Dankoff.” Journal of the American Oriental Soctety \13, 
Wa (OceDiec., 1993): 626. 
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there is no such Companion mentioned anywhere in Islamic 
history, there is a character named Ratan al-Hindi or Khawajah 
Ratan ibn Sahik ibn Jakandrig al-Hindi who matches the account. 
This man appeared in the sixth century of Aijrah and claimed to be 
a Companion. “He was a fraud, no doubt!” writes Ibn Hajar.'° The 
man claimed that the Messenger 32% prayed for blessing in his age 
six times and each prayer added a century to his age. Farmer has no 
problem accepting this person as a Companion. Quoting the same 
Chelebi, Farmer has also introduced two new Companions to the 
Muslim world, ‘Amr ‘[yar and Hamzah ibn Yatim, both of whom 
played music at the wedding of Sayyidah Fatimah “$s. Further the 
later is buried in Taif and is a patron saint of all singers! Too bad 
not even the people in Taif know about him. 


UNRELIABLE SOURCES 


To bring us such juicy tales, he uses the flimsiest evidence he can 
lay his hands on. They mostly come from one of two sources. The 
fist is Abi ‘I-Faraj al-Isfahani (d. 356/967), the author of Kitab 
al-Aghdni. If Farmer likes Chelebi, he loves Isfahani. He is so 
overwhelmed by this book that he constantly refers to it as “the 
great Kitab al-Aghani.” In fact most of his accounts, as those of 
other proponents of music, come from this one book. 

Abi 'I-Faraj was born in Isfahan, fran, although he was a 
Shi‘ah Arab of Umawi descent. He was a poet, writer, genealogist, 
and chronicler. His book contains accounts of the songs that had 
been collected by Hariin al-Rashid’s musicians at his orders. It also 
contains detailed accounts of the poets and singers and the tunes 
they used. There are stories about 1700 events from the period that 
started in pre-Islamic Jahiliyyah and ended with his time. 

Atthe time al-Aghani was written, it was a more or less standard 
procedure that an historic account would be preceded by a chain of 
narrators. So Abii 'I-Faraj follows the same style. But this does not 
mean that everything he has written is authentic. Despite a good- 
looking chain, the reports and the reporters are very weak. The 


10. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Lisdn al-Mizan, s.v. * 
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Orienaliss have been misled—many of them happily—by this 
appearance and they have considered al-Aghani to be authentic! 
Ibn Hajar al Asqalani quotes contradictory opinions about him, 
According to one he was the greatest liar. According to the othe; 
hewas most reliable. Ibn al-Jawzi writes: 


A peson like him cannot be relied upon. In his books he makes 
light of drinking wine and all kinds of sins. And sometimes he 
anmbutes such actions to himself as well. Whoever looks at al- 


Agpani vill ind all kinds of wrong and distasteful things in ir.” 


The things Ibn al-Jawzi is referring to include mockery of 
ine Companions, their Successors, and Islamic teachings; boasts 
anita kinds of sins; and obscenities. Not surprisingly his book 
haselcited sharp responses like the one from Walid al-A‘zami (d. 
WND512004) titled: ALSayf al-Yamani fi Nabr al-Isfahani Sahib al- 
| Ani (The Yemeni Sword in the Neck of al-Isfahani, the Author 
cfd-Aghan) 

Te second source employed by Farmer is Ahmad ibn 
Muunmad ibn Abd Rabbihi ibn Habib (d. 328/940), generally 
known as Ibn “Abd Rabbihi. He was a poet and writer from al- 
Andalus (Islamic Spain). His book al-‘Igd or The Necklace is 
considered a masterpiece in Arabic literature. Some later writers 
ered tit as l- Igd al-Farid, or the Unique Necklace. \t contains 
slecions of oratory, poetry, words of wisdom, history, medicine, 
and much more, But its literary value should not confuse us 
about its authenticity. The praise it receives is because of its style, 
tloquence, and breadth of coverage, not the historic validity of its 
accounts, which cannot be verihed because he has not given any 
etetences Ibn Khallikan writes that it is a collection of all sorts of 
things, meaning both true and false accounts.'? He further notes 





I. Cangohi, Zafar al-Muhassilin, 378. 

i, Ibn abjavzi, quoted in Ibn Kathir, al-Bidayah wa 1-Nihayah, 
Mary [Year 356 AH), 15:308. 

1b Ibn Xhallkan, Wapyat al-A'yan, “4. 16 -p!- ¢V" [Bio. no. 46: Ibn “Abd 
Rabbihi) 1:110. The explanation is from Mawlana Muhammad Naf’ as 
quoted in personal correspondence with Mufti Taqi Usmani dated Octobet 
17, 2006. 
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that lon “Abd Rabbihi’s collection of poems contains good poems 
as well as others in which he is showing love for young boys and 
women. Ibn Kathir notes that the author had Shi‘ inclinations, 
implying that he is not reliable.'° Al-Igd is an interesting reading 
fone reads it as one would read fiction. But to build an historic or 
kal argument based on this book is really going beyond the pale. 


FICTITIOUS HISTORY 


Yet, Farmer's crusade demands even more than what these 
questionable sources offer. When the need arises he charges ahead 
with equal confidence—with no evidence at all. Consider his 
refutation of the Quranic account of the destruction of previous 
navons like ‘Ad, Thamiid and many others. Farmer claims that 
contrary to the Qur'anic account, “the fall of the ancient Arab 
kingdoms was due . .. to political and economic forces, speeded 
up by subsequent migrations.”"® According to him the fall of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and later the decline of Phoenician markets 
caused problems for the Arab kingdoms that were trading with 
them, So it was not the windstorms for ‘Ad, or the earthquake for 
tie Thamud, or other punishments as mentioned by the Qur'an; it 
was simply the stock market crash that destroyed them! 

His chutzpah is even more remarkable because his dates are 
hcitious. The ‘Ad people were the fifth generation descendants 
af Prophet Nah "2, They lived from 2200 BC to about 1700 
BC" The Assyrians, on the other hand, arose around 1800 BC, 
reached prominence around 1200 BC and vanished around 600 
BC, about eleven centuries after the disappearance of the ‘Ad, 
which supposedly was caused by their collapse.'* 

The story of ‘Ad, told in many places in the Qur‘an, is about 
atropance, sin, crime, and punishment. It is not related to the issue 





I Ibn Khallikin, quoted in Ibn Kathir, al-Bidayah wa '.Nj 
5 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidayah wa I-Nihdyah, wey 55 4g 5 s)s Y 

A 1510-21 9 oy ONG eu [Year 328 
16. Farmer, Arabian Music, 1-2, 


17 Nadvi, Geographic Hirtory of the Qur'én, 77. 
18 Ibid, 91. 
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ach be meee even peacurss, Ure accounts of che Qur'an while 
@ be wm vime <agesty accepting a fabie, a tale, a verse from 
OE TEC, Gor PUT Ts wT, ConxecTures and imaginations. He is 
géedened 2n enemy of the Quran as the Jahiliyyah leaders of 
wewesti were. He calls sGrahs ai-Nas and ai-Falaq as “no more 
dan whet weld be expected trom a kahin™ and Surah al-Lahab as 
“he ypc curse of a soothsayer.” Yet he has to grudgingly admit 
be: “In th: course of time Muhammad's teachings bore truit.” A 
jimc ater he atnounces, “With che armed torces of al-Madinah ar 
tm hack, Muhammad unsheathed the sword of Islam against the 
usitelicvers.” He does not explain why the teachings of, na tdhu 
bllah® an ordinary kahin and soothsayer bore fruit. And how the 
Itophet HS got the support of Madinah to begin with. 

Apart from unreliable sources and a biased mind, the next 
thing one notes is Farmer's diatribes against Islams holiest 
personalities. He did nor hesitate to call the most respected of che 
Umawi rulers, “Umar ibn “Abd al-Aziz, universally recognized 
w the hth righteously guided khalirah, 2 bigot. With equal zeal 
tie mocked the probity of Sayyiduna “Umar ibn al-Kharrab and 
the piety of Sayyiduna “Abdullah ibn ‘Umar 23. He attacked the 
Qur'an and insulted the Prophet $5. His statements betray a sick 
mnd supersaturated with hatred of Islam. Of necessity they are 
dso brimming with internal contradictions and fabrications. In 
sumining these we get a better understanding of the person who 
championed the cause of music in Islam and gain insights into the 
wcnds behind this campaign. 

He pains that the wedding of Prophet Muhammad 38 with 
Khadijah & ye Was “celebrated sens great festivity, mirth, music, and 
cxicng.”” Of course, he offers no orcas CO support chis claim. 
Nether can he explain why chen this pattern was not repeated 
® che wedding with “Aishah S$ or any of his other weddings. 
Or what kept the Prophet 3 from proclaiming that as the 
Pepe: sacthod Lor celebrating weddings? Farmer is crying to take 
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advantage of the fact that there are not as many reports available 
forthe life of the Prophet #5 before his attaining prophethood as 
there ate afterwards. But we do have chis clear statement from the 
Prophet $ that completely destroys Farmer's baseless accusation, 
Itisteported by Sayyiduna “Ali #85 that he heard the Prophet 
ay, 


[never thought of doing the kinds of things the people used 
t0 do in the period of Jahiliyyah except on two occasions; on 
both occasions Allah protected me. We used to tend sheep for 
our people. One night I said to my companion to watch over 
my sheep as | went to Makkah for the evening co char with the 
youth there. He said fine. So | went and reached the first house 
in Makkah where | heard the sound of duffs and mazamir. | 
asked what it was. They said that so-and-so got married. So I sat 
down to watch. But Allah put me to sleep. By Allah, nothing 
woke me up but the touch of sun's rays (the next day). ] returned 
omy companion and he asked what I did. I said I did nothing 
and then | told him what I saw.” 


X% ‘Aliibn Abi Talib cp in Sahib ibn Hibban, «53 eb ols ml os 
Cloyd Ped ya fe OS HE Ol ne) cp Uy) il) I 53 [Book 
Histon, Chapter: Beginning of Creation, Refutation of the one who claims 
tht the Prophet 5 was on the religion of his people before he received 
Revelation], no. 6272, 14:169-70. Cf. al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, ul\ 06 
uuyt) (Book: Repentance and turning to Allah], no. 19/7619, 4:273; Ibn 
Haju, a-Mardlib al-‘Aliyah, \i aos a) po ail does OL sitll i Sits 
tJ! [Book: Sirah and Battles, Chapter: Allah's protection of Muhammad 
z before Prophethood}, no. 4212, 17:208; Ibn al-Achir, 2 <i) J 
de! 0 J au Si, [The lineage of the Prophet 2 and some reports 
about his ancestors] in al-Kamil fi 1-Tarikh, 1:568; Al-Dhahabi, & ii 
Cl pI Blunt « abl ae ry (Sirah: Allah's protection of Muhammad 
= hom the manets of Jahiliyyah] in Zarikh al-Islam, 2:79-80; Ibn Kathir 
a-Bidayah wa L-Nihayah, *Yoa)\ be ol oy acme 9: fad. HE I Wy ol 
pL, (Chapter: Birth of the Prophet #25, Section: His 2 upbringing and 
traning), 3440-47; Al-Bayhaqi, Dala il al-Nubuwwah, 4) beim 3 le bob 
SJB se) Je (Chapter: Allah's protection of His Messenger 3 in his 
youth), 2:33-34; Al-Asbahani, Dala i al-Nubuwwah, \ 4S>6 phe tltell jal 
td os bs pice [Chapter 13, Allah's special protection for him, 
185, 
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The hadith goes on to tell us that this same thing happened on one 
more occasion and then concludes, “By Allah after chat I never 
thought of or returned to such a thing until Allah honored me 
| with prophethood.”2” 
As a prophet he was under the protection of Allah from sins. 
But even before the prophethood, he was protected as this hadith 
shows. How preposterous to claim that he arranged in his own 
] wedding that from which Allah had protected him in other people's 
| weddings. 


FABRICATING HADITH 


But Farmer could not care less for Hadith. As he ridicules the 
Qur'an, so too does he attempt to destroy Hadith—using two 
fabricated ones. The first one is: “Whatever good saying has been 
said, | myself have said it.” The other is, “You must compare the 
sayings attributed to the Qur'an; what agrees therewith is from 
me, whether [ actually said it or not.” As usual no source for 
these alleged Prophetic statements is provided. Obviously both 
of these are licenses for fabrication. He does not enlighten us as 
to why the Prophet == gave such an open license for fabricating 
Hadith and why all che Muslim scholars have remained unaware 
of its existence. Why did they spend their lives sifting authentic 
reports from fabricated ones when there was a perfectly legal way 
of fabricating? 

While Farmer's reports come from a secret source that only he 
knows about, Muslims are well aware of a hadith that says exactly 
the opposite: 


Ores ae, ta re Part oa oi 
JU) Gy onde Lydd ld be Cle fa oy 
Whoever reports from me what | did not say, let him find his 
seat in the Fire.2? 


~ 


2) Ibid. 
28. Farmer, Arabian Music, 32. 
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Its other narrations report: 


ys estas ya Idaare Le NS oye 
Whoever lies abour me intentionally let him find his seat in the 
Fire.” 


This hadith has been reported by sixty-two Companions, 
making it mulawatir (widespread), which is the highest standing 
arepon can have. Apparently on Farmer's inverted scales that 
makes itunnoteworthy. What makes it even more interesting is his 
aserton that Prophet Muhammad #2 wrote the Qur'an. Farmer 
does not explain whether such liberties were permitted with the 
Quranas well (“Whatever good saying has been said you can add 
dat to che Quran.”). If not, why? 


HCTIONAL THEORIES OF PROHIBITION 


Regarding the prohibition of music in Islam, he advances two 
apposng views. The first is that Prophet Muhammad 3 
bimsell forbade it. The second is that he did not; rather, “it was 
manufactured by the theologians of the “Abbasid era, who were 
ialous ofthe inordinate attention paid to music and musicians.” 

Revarding the first possibility, he claims that che problem was 
‘Physiological’, a defect that geniuses like Farmer would diagnose 
centuries later, although the Prophet's #5 own enemies at the 
ame could not find it. So the tale from Farmer runs as follows: 
Prophet Muhammad #= was averse to music because of some 
physiological problems, and this led him to want to prohibit it.” 
However there is no prohibition of music in the Qur’an. This, 
despite the fact that the Prophet 32% himself wrote it. Moreover, 
jst four pages ago Farmer informed us, “tradition is fairly persistent 
that Muhammad tolerated instrumental music.”*? That is despite 
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physiological problems that Farmer spent a half page expounding. 
Contradiction, after contradiction, after contradiction. 

The other claim, about jealousy of theologians, is equally 
fantastic, Farmer has himself reported chat Imam Aba Hanifah, 
Imam Malik ibn Anas, Imam Shafi‘i, and Imam Ahmad ibn Hanhbal 
all opposed music. It is not clear which one of them was fighting 
for his position at the ‘Abbasi court. These were the giants whose 
standing among the people was higher than that of the kings. And 
even the kings knew that. It is well-known how Harun al-Rashid, 
the famous ‘Abbasi khalifah, requested a private Hadith instruction 
session from Imam Malik and was refused. He had to come and sit 
in the class with everyone else. Farmer does not hesitate in calling 
these luminaries a greedy bunch, who would fabricate laws to serve 
their personal agenda. 

Even with this fancy tale how can he explain the behavior of 
the Khulafa’ al-Rashidiin regarding music? He himself admits that 
‘music was banned” under their rule. His response: “In the first 
half century of Islam, the conditions . . . were scarcely propitious 
for the arts,” because they were engaged in battles.** He forgets 
that he noted that the pagan Arabs used music as a weapon of 
war in Badr and Uhud.* Its effect in exciting soldiers on the 
battlefield is undeniable. How could then battles become the 
excuse for prohibiting it? Additionally if it is said chat they did 
not have time for it, then we should know that they did have all 
the time for curbing it. As we have noted earlier, Sayyiduna Umar 
i used to inquire whenever he heard the sound of duff and 
punish those involved unless it was a valid occasion like a wedding 
or circumcision. 

It is futile to search for rhyme or reason in Farmer's case for 
music. But what he lacks in arguments or evidence, he tries to 


make up for with a fertile imagination and a venomous pen. Of 
these he has no shortage. 


Se 
4. Ibid., 43, 
3. Ibid. 10, 1] 
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Shiloahs “Great Musical Tradition” 


Famers disciple Amnon Shiloah of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem is a little more refined; he does not resort to the kind 
of direct vulgar attacks on the Qur'an, the Propher3¥&, and the 
noblest Islamic personalities that we have seen from Farmer. But 
his goals are the same and beneath the surface his methods are the 
same too. For example in his article “Music and Religion in Islam,” 
he refers to the “diatribes” of Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya against music. 
As he is well aware Dhamm al-Malahi of Ibn Abi ’!-Dunya, the 
eatliest extant book censuring music, contains just a listing of the 
Prophetic statements on the subject, with only a brief explanation 
here and there from the author. Thus the epithet “diatribe” 
(abusive criticism) has been applied to the sayings of the Prophet 
= himself. Music is his sacred cow that has been blasphemed by 
these Prophetic statements of censure, causing this outburst. But 
hehides his attack on the Prophet #4 behind an attack on [bn Abi 
{Dunya 

Inhis book Music in the World of Islam he tries to maintain a 
hade of objectiviry, at least in the beginning. He acknowledges, 
‘npeneral, the advent of Islam represents a turning point in the 
history of mankind.”>” But then he proceeds to prove the opposite. 
We have already seen his outrageous claim about poetry in the 
eatly Islamic period. His claim about music is similarly fabulous. 
He talks about the advent of the “Great Musical Tradition” in the 
Islamic world. As he explains, a Great Tradition describes a way of 
fe. So singing and playing and listening to music became the way 
of life in city after city under Islam. This, despite his admission 
that the absence of musical documents in Islamic history “makes it 
impossible to establish definitively the nature of the music.””? 

Shiloahs purpose is ‘to remove misunderstandings and promote 
understanding in the world shrinking into a ‘global village.” He 
reminds his Western readers that “the concept of music is not the 


%. Shuiloah, Music and Religion in Islam, 146. 
7 Shuloah, Music in the World of Islam, xv. 

38. See chapter 1. 

39 Shitoah, Music an the World of Islam, xiv. 
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same everywhere.”*” He claims, “We have endeavored to present 
concepts about music, and conflicting attitudes towards it, as 
they prevailed in their time.”*’ What he actually does toward that 
end is to search for deviant groups, cults, and singers and dancers 
of all shades from Constantinople to Kashmir, and paint them 
in plowing colors. This includes the Mawlawis of Anatolia “in 
whose ceremony music and dance formed an indivisible unit’; che 
Isawiyya of Morocco, whose ceremony “reaches its climax with the 
mujarrad (denuding), during which the dancers remove the jallaba 
and display extreme excitement’; the Berbers who dance “in a 
circle with men and women alternating’; even the belly dancers in 
Constantinople who performed lewd acts.*” This, we are assured, is 
an honest depiction of the Islamic way of life. 


USEFUL ‘MISUNDERSTANDING 


We can gauge his interest in removing misunderstandings and 
promoting understanding from the opening of his article “Music 
and Religion in Islam.” He uses a news story in the French paper Le 
Monde that alleged that the Taliban had asked people to free their 
captive birds to keep them from listening to their singing. This was 
ofcourse the kind of fabrication that is permitted in the mainstream 
media because there is no fear of it being countered and it fits so 
nicely in the picture of crazy and irrational zealots that they want 
to paint of the adversary. Shiloah knows very well that nobody in 
Islam has ever declared listening to birds as impermissible. What 
the Taliban had been concerned about was the captivity of the poor 
birds and not their singing. So he allows that the Le Monde story 
may be a “misunderstanding” (what a euphemism for fabrication!) 
but then moves on to assert that it nevertheless was an “indication 
of the vigorous enduring debate over the permissibility of music 
in Islam." In other words it was a useful “misunderstanding.” 


Why not. It is his purpose to magnify that debate and the story 


40 Ibid. xiii. 

41. Ibid., xv. 

2. Tbid., 42, 143, 151, 139. 

43. Shiloah, Music and Religion in Islam, 143, 
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provides a springboard for launching his claim chat opinions on 
music in Islam vary “from complete negation to full admittance of 
all musical forms and means including the controversial dance." 
When misunderstandings can be useful, then by the same logic 
mnie understanding can be harmful and who can blame him for 
staying out of harms way. 

Cerrain themes recur with amazing regularity in the Orientalist 
discourse. Theystart with the axiom that na‘udhu billah, the Qur'an 
isafabrication, that che Prophet Muhammad 3% was an impostor, 
and that Muslim scholars and jurists were dishonest. This is how 
theis academic” pursuit begins and thac is how it ends. Living in 
thissel-contained world they cannot accept the obvious, that the 
scholars and jurists declared music prohibited because that is what 
the Shati ah sources pointed to. Rather they must believe that it was 
apenonal decision based on subjective reasons. Thus Shiloah asks, 
what provoked the hostile attitude toward music? (In the same vein 
onecould ask why Islam was hostile to wine or dishonesty). Farmer 
had opined that it was jealousy of the status of musicians on the 
patof the jurists. His disciple Shiloah, recognizing problems with 
that explanation, offers that it was irritation with the extravagant 
ways of the fun-loving rulers.*° (And of course in his narrative the 
jurists went to an extreme in this reaction.) 

Presenting the process of formulation of Islamic laws as a knee- 
jek reaction, Shiloah also enlightens us chat opposition to music 
may have been due to irrational (and superstitional) beliefs in the 
overwhelming power of music.** Needless to say, such conjectures 
need no evidence since they How from his basic axioms. Since itis 
agiven for him that Islamic laws are not based on revelation, chey 
must be based on superstition. 

His depiction of the Sufis is also interesting. He paints them 
withabroad brush, informing us that music was doctrinally essential 

to the performance of the Sufi rituals. The restrictions imposed by 
Sufi masters, their initial reluctance and eventual abandonment, 


4. [bid., 144. 
45. Ibid, 145. 
46, Ibid., 149. 
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and their cautions about the dangers of the slippery stone in the 
intetim period do not appear in his account. Neither does the fact 
that out of the cwenty or so Sufi orders only a handful have made 
sama an integral part of their rites. He seamlessly moves from 
quoting Ahmad al-Ghazali to describing the entertainment shows 
of the Whirling Dervishes, making his readers believe that what 
the Dervishes are doing is what Ahmad al-Ghazali had taughe. Of 
course, the censure of entertainment and prohibition of malahi in 
Ahmad al-Ghazali’s book cannot make it to his readers. 

Shiloah’s article was based on the 7racts on Listening to Music 
of James Robson. (See chapter 8 for a detailed review of this 
act). It shows how Orientalist works feed off each other, each 
author perpetuating the fabrications (“misunderscandings’) of his 
predecessor while adding his own creativity. 


THE ORIENTALISTS AND THE PAGAN ARABS 


Coming back to Shiloah’s book, another theme in it is the 
presentation of Quranic recitation and adhban as musical 
performances. He goes to the extreme of printing some Quranic 
verses in musical notation. (This seems to be a popular theme 
among the new Orientalists. Kristina Nelson spent five years 
studving tajwid towards the same goal.*)) It is an extension of the 
efforts of other “experts” who, in order to prove that the Qur'an 
was poetry, measured some verses of the Quran according to 
poetic meters. The only difference berween these Orientalists and 
the Quraysh leaders of Jahiliyyah who accused the Prophet #5 of 
being a poet and the Qur'an to be his poetic composition is that 
the latter openly declared their enmity to Islam. While going even 
further and declaring the Qur'an to be a musical composition, 
Shiloah and Nelson attempt to maintain a facade of friendliness 
and this highest act of blasphemy is billed as an attempt to build 
understanding. 

The act may also be an outgrowth of their frustration over 
Islams great success in keeping its acts of worship music-free. 
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Islam versus Christianity on Music 


vet there is not even a trace of this practice. Such initiatives failed 


We now turn to the claim made by Farmer: “Islam never really totally and completely; all the Suh arguments for sama’ helping 
eradicated thepapan ideals of the Arab so far as music is concerned.” one to remember Allah and achieve ecstasy could not touch the 
Farmer is delighted to report that Islam totally failed in its dealing alah or hajj. There is no controversy regarding the use of music in 
with music. His desire to promote music in the Muslim world the masjid, which has remained a music-free zone for more than 
can be properly understood in light of this claim. It is true that fourteen centuries. 

the prevalence of music in the Muslim world reflects a failure of In contrast, in Christianity the debate begins as soon as one 
Muslims. However his claim is much bigger than that and needs enters the church. As Dickinson points out, “Song has proved such 
to be carefully examined. a universal necessity in worship that it may almost be said, no 

Tomake his case he relies on “the great Kitab al-Aghani” and music no Church.” 
ald al-Farid. We have already looked at the problems with It was not always so. Christianiry also had condemned music. 
these resources and with his history. But even if we were to accept The Bible does contain these verses, regarding music and singing: 


everthing that al-Aghani and al-‘Igd mention, the judgment of 
falure will still have to wait. To see where Islam failed or succeeded, 
wenced to contrast Islams record with that of Christianity, because 


Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not 
hear the melody of thy viols.*! 





Mam succeeded precisely where Christianity failed. Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they may 

Even the questionable sources must agree that Islam banished follow smong dank: that continue unul night. ull wine inflame 
music from its acts of worship and from the masjid. Pagan Arab them! And the harp, and the viol. the tabret, and pipe. and wine. 
wonhip consisted of whistling and clapping in hajj ceremonies tol their feasts: but they regard not the work of the Lord. 
and other devotions. Islam obliterated it for good. Despite all the nether consider the operation of his hands.” 


controversies and debates about music in the Muslim world, the 
masid and all prescribed acts of worship in Islam have remained 
completely music free. 


Infactthetermforsinging withoutany instrumentalaccompaniment 
isa cappella.” This is an Italian expression meaning “in chapel 


syle.” This is so because the historic chapel style was singing 
The potential causes were there. People knew about the power 


of music and could have entertained the idea of harnessing that 
powerin the service of God. In fact that is what drove other religions 
fo the use of music in worship. And Islam did have its share of 
misguided Suis who could advance that argument. ]bn Qayyim 
reports an interesting incident about some errant Sufis who tried 
touse music during hajj. “I saw them in ‘Arafat. While the people 
were all occupied in du'a and turning to Ajlah in total humility 
and devotion, they were busy in this cursed sama* with duffs and 
futes.” He himself expelled them from Masjid Khif several times. 
The masjid is still there, as are all the places involved in the hajj, 


with voice only, no instruments. Hence the verdict from John L. 
Girardeau (d. 1898), whose is a prominent voice of the Puritans: 
“The conclusion is: Instrumental music, in connection with the 
public worship of the church, is forbidden. 

Announcing that verdict to a Christian crowd today may incite, 
based on the circumstances, laughter, ridicule, or a walkout. Today 
the instrument is in and a cappella is out. In fact, church elders and 
leaders have been busy ordering church versions of the latest pop 
songs and other secular music to attract the youth, whose culture is 
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centeredon music. They are concerned about winning the “worship 
was’ Because, devout Christians today choose churches based on 
the music they serve. 

How did this come about? Through a process of increasing 
qpitulation to the secular pressures. At each stop on the way, 
there were controversies that divided the church; at each those 
who tried to hold on to the commands of the Bible lost. The 
iues of contention have been many. Should there be any singing 
at al? Syrian Jacobites, Nestorians, Clement of Alexandria and 
Ambrosius opposed all singing. If singing was to be permitted, what 
rent should they be singing? Psalms only or other compositions 
including their own? The Christian Reform Church of the Dutch 
alowed only psalms, while differences of opinion regarding hymns 
antnbuted to many historic schisms among Protestants. Should 
there be congregational participation or should they sit quietly as 
aslected group called the choir did the singing along with the 
plist? Reform movements insisted on participation. Catholics were 
ambiralent. Should instruments be allowed? Syrian Jacobites and 
Nesorians opposed instrument use totally. Buc for most Christians 
theoigan—once a secular instrument——now is a symbol of church 
music 


THE CHURCH AND THE INSTRUMENT DEBATE 


The instrument debate in the church has been especially intense. 
Historian Dickinson asks whether instruments were used by 
primitive Christians, His answer: Early church leaders considered it 
profane to use ‘the sensuous nerve-exciting effects of instrumental 
sound in their mystical, spiritual worship.” ** It continued like 
that until the time of Thomas Aquinas (ca. 1250) who stated that 
his church did not use musical instruments to avoid appearing 
to “udaize.”® It was sometime after him that the organ was 
introduced into the church. Girardeau cannot help make this 


stinging remark: 


Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western Church, 54-55. 
5. Girardeau, Instrumental Music, 158-59. 
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Itdeserves serious consideration, moreover, that notwithstanding 
the ever-accelerated drift towards corruption in worship as well 
as in doctrine and government, the Roman Catholic Church 
did not adopt this corrupt practice until about the middle of the 
thirteenth century.” 


In stark contrast Muslims do not have to lament such corruption 
in worship. We can be sure that their case would have been no 
different if Islam had not eradicated the pagan ideals about music 
as claimed by Farmer. 

The use of instrumental music in che church was also a major 
pointof contention with some Protestants in the early stages of their 
movement. Historian Dickinson mentions “violent controversies 
over the use of instrumental music in worship in the British and 
American Protestant churches.”* Among the strong voices of 
opposition were those of Zwingli,® Calvin,” and others. Zwinglli 
called the employment of instrumental music in the church as 


“wicked pervicacity.”"“ Calvin called it profane: 


In Popery there was a ridiculous and unsuitable imitation [of the 
Jews}. While they adorned their temples, and valued themselves 
as having made the worship of God more splendid and inviting. 
they employed organs, and many other such ludicrous things, by 
which the Word and worship of God are exceedingly protaned. 
the people being much more attached to those rites than co the 
understanding of the divine Word. "' 


There were others who held the same view. The Svnods of 
the Reformed Dutch Church pronounced decidedly againse 
the use of instrumental music in public worship soon after che 
Reformation. The Independent and Presbyterian churches 


% Ibid., 16]. 

9 Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western Church, 54-55. 

% Ulrich 2wingli (1484-1531) was a Swiss theologian who helped create 
the Reformed Tradition in Protestantism. 

9 John Calvin (1509-1564) was another early leader of the Protest; 
Reta at cstant 
6 Girardeau, /nstrumental Music, 163. 

61 Tbid., 16. 
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began their development on the American continent without 
instrumental music. Similarly the French Reformed Church 
acluded instrumental music from its services. John Wesley (d. 
1791), the founder of the Methodist Church, an offshoot of the 
Church of England, said: “I have no objection to instruments of 
musicin our chapels, provided they are neither heard nor seen.”® 
lnthenemt generation we find Adam Clarke (d. 1832) declaring: “! 
believe that the use of such instruments of music, in the Christian 
Church, is without the sanction and against the will of God; thar 
they ae subversive of the spirit of true devotion, and that they are 
sinful." 

Onthe other hand, Luther declared music to be the “greatest 
uraswein the world next to the Word of God.” It is not surprising 
that he called for using it in the service of God: “] would like 
(oste all the arts, especially music, used in the service of Him 
mno gave and made them. °° In the end, the proponents of music 
won. Dickinson notes a marked change beginning in the middle 
oftheeighteenth century, which marks the victory of secular forces 
over the church. “It was an intrusion into the church of musical 
methods that were fostered under purely secular auspices.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND: DOCTRINAL CHANGE 


In 1808 when the question of the introduction of instrumental 
music into public worship was placed before the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, the Church of England entered article 20 granting itself 
the right to “decree rites and ceremonies."° Thus the Church of 


John Wesley, quoted in Clarke, Zhe Holy Bible, 686. 

63 Clarke, The Holy Bible, 686. 

& Luther, foreword to Georg Rhau's Symphoniae Iucundae, quoted in 
Buszin, “Luther on Music, 83. The Symphoniae Incundae was a collection 
of chorale motets published in 1538. 

65 Luthers Works, preface co the Wittenberg Hymnal (1524), 53:316. 
Interestingly we find Luthers arguments repeated today by the proponents 
of music in the Muslim world. 

& Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western Church, 184. 

6? Girardeau, Instrumental Music, 23. 
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England made a huge doctrinal change to allow musical instruments 
in the church. Girardeau explains its significance: 


The principle of the discretionary power of the church in regard 
fo things not commanded by Christ in his Word, was the chief 
fountain from which flowed the gradually increasing tide of 
corruptions that swept the Latin church into apostasy from the 
gospel of God's grace. 


Today most churches have instrumental music and the few 
holdours are having debates about switching to it. Dickinson had 
said about the prohibition of music by early churches, “No further 
justification for such prohibitions is needed than che shameless 
performances common upon the stage in the time of the Roman 
empire. The shameless performances on the secular stage never 
stopped. They only increased in intensity. But over time, the church 
changed its position 180 degrees. It followed the dictum, as it had 
always done, if you cant fight them, join them. 

While the church submitted to the pagan ideals of music, 
Islam held its ground. The masjid is still the place where one is sate 
fom this profanity; where one goes not for entertainment but tor 
devorion. Despite the huge onslaught of music Islam has procected 
its methods of worship and its doctrines, whereas Christianity has 
failed miserably. 

How did it come about? Ultimately everything goes back to 
the Qur'an and the Hadith, the nvin foundations of all Islamic 
tachings and rulings. With all the background intormation that 
has been presented so far, it is now time that we curn to the Islamic 
source texts directly and see what they teach and command about 
music and how they have been understood by leading scholars 
throughout the centuries. It is time to look closely at the much 
touted music debate and clear the fog surrounding it. We do that 
in the next part. 





68 Ibid., 23-24. 
69. Ibid, 55. 
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ISLAMIC SOURCE TEXTS 


THE Quran 


ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC DEPENDS UPON ' OUR 
wonderful faculty ot hearing. The Quran talks a lot about it, 
mentioning the word sam‘, with its derivatives, 179 times in fitry- 
eight srahs. It says that it is a special gift of Allah tor which we 
should be thankful: 


DYES SY; CaN Le sslolia 
Say, “He is the One who has originated you, and made for you 
tars and eyes and hearts. How little do you pay gratitude!” | 

This faculty can be used properly to our great advantage or 
improperly to our destruction. Through it we can receive guidance 
that will assure us eternal success or we may fail to do so thereby 
ending up in Hell. The disbelievers, interested in blocking the 
puidance from reaching humanity, spend their energies in keeping 
people away from the Quran: 





| Al-Qur an, al-Mulk 67:23. 
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Andsaidthase who disbelieved, “Do not listen to this Qur'an, and 
make noise during its recitation, so that you may overcome.”” 


While they may be joyous over the success of their scheme, 
here, in the Hereafter they will regret that they failed to listen to 
the word of Allah. 


44 9% oy, eee 7 Orbe, 
Vp Mase Hage 


And they will sy, “Had we been listening or understanding, we 
would not have been among the people of the Hell.” ® 


The believers, on the other hand, listen to the revelation and 
are moved by it: 
acl, i ae A eAK ee $0.2 % A Awe y yp ae 
Wp eM Sp past mash 6) Soul Sl Spl Ue lyag lil 
7 447 of 747 SA, wt 7 4 jr Sees 

(©) gage ast LE ode Sly 
When they hear what has been sent down to the Messenger, you 
wil see their eyes overflowing with tears because of the truth 


they have recognized. They say, Our Lord, we have come to 
believe. $o, record us along with those who bear witness.” 


They had been commanded to listen and follow: 
ipably acct takect neat 


§o, observe taqwa (total obedience to Allah in awe of Him) ® 
faras you can, and listen and obey.> 





And they do thar: 





2 d-Quran, Fussilar 41:26. 

3. Al-Quran, al-Mulk 67:10. 

4 Al-Qurdn, al-Ma'idah 5:83. 

) Al-Qurdn, al-Taghabun 64:16. 
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CAGE aeons, 
And ther said: “We have listened, and obeyed. Our Lord, (we 
ek) Your pardon! And to You is the return.” 


Arche same time, the believers are careful not to misuse this 
sili’ by listening to useless or vain things: 


, 


wet Deal ernans f-. 
tipo yall pax 


And when they hear absurd calk, they turn away from it. 


A) this is important because we will be held accountable for the 
ue of all our faculties: 


Ws 4 p07 der 7.77 c* y ASR pA eS 

ir) jeonase ela Sal ally ti 4y 
Surely, the ear. the eve and the hearr—each one of them shall be 
questioned about.’ 


Iris with the concern for this accountability that a believer 
ums o the Qur an to find guidance about listening to music and 
sngng, In the following, the verses that suggest prohibition are 


discussed first, followed by the verses that are claimed to indicate 
permission. 


Verses Indicating Prohibition 


Vense 1: CONDEMNATION OF DISTRACTING 
AMUSEMENTS 


. ‘/ - - ‘ ’ wu ” ‘oo ’ Hs 

. : ; > # Il rar “7 
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And of mankind is he who buys discourses of distracting 
smuements, $o that he may, without knowledge (of the 


———_ — 
erin Baa 2295 


Nein A Qass 1855 
AQur an, al-[s¢3' 17:46. 
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consequences of his action), mislead (people) from the Way of 
Allah, and make a mockery of it. For such people there is a 
discraceful punishment.” 


Imam Qurubi says that this is one of three verses from which 
‘ulama have deduced the dislike and prohibition of ghina’. (The 
other wo verses are from Surahs al-Isra’, chapter 17, and al-Najm, 
chapter 53, listed as verse number 3 and 4 below). The key word 
here is labw al-hadith, translated above as “discourses of distracting 
amusements. An impressive array of authorities has asserted that 
it implies ghina among other similar things such as idle talks of 
no benefit. 

This interpretation flows from the context of revelation of this 
verse, According to several commentators'® the particular person 
referred to in this verse was Nadr ibn al-Harich, a leader of the 
Quraysh and a wealthy businessman who was much devoted to 
the task of stopping the spread of Islam. When the Prophet 
started t0 publicly call the people to Islam, the Quraysh leaders 
had tesoned to several approaches to counter this “threat,” 
including ridicule, false propaganda, and persecution. Seeing that 
none of them worked, this one-man think tank gave a talk in 
which he dissected their campaign strategy. He noted that before 
prophethood, Muhammad 325 was “the most liked among them, 
the most truthful in speech, and the greatest in trustworthiness.” 

After he started to invite them to Islam, they tried to dismiss him 
as a magician, soothsayer, poet, and a crazy person. One by one 
Nadr ripped these allegations apart, saying, “No, by Allah, he is 
not amapician (soothsayer, poet, and crazy), ending his talk witha 
grim warning: O Quraysh, look very carefully into your affair. By 
Allah, a big problem has hit you. '' In other words he announced 
that their strategy was not well chought out and was bound o0 fail. 
Then he went to Persia and brought back his solution—a “charm 


9. Al-Qurdn, Lugman 31:6. 
10 These include al-Zamakhshari, al-Mawardi, al-Baghawi, al-Qurrubi, 
and Ibn Abd al-Salam. 

NW Ibn Hisham, al-Sinah al-Nabawiyyah, m3 mas Sb) op | [Al-Nadr 
ibn al-Harith advises the Quraysh}, 1:192. 
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offensive.” According to some reports he bought storybooks 
containing stories of Rustum, Bahram, and others and tried to 
use them to counter the Quran. According to other reports he 
purchased gaynahs or slave girls who were songstresses and used 
them to try to win the hearts and minds of anyone who showed 
interest in Islam. He would assign a qaynah to each such person 
and ask her to serve him food and wine and to sing co him. This 
was obviously better than the austere Islamic lifestyle of prayers 
and fasts. he assured them.” 

Ibn Jarir al-Tabari has given cwo interpretations for the word 
yashusri (he buys) used in this verse.'* First, that it refers to the 
amual act of purchase and the verse is referring to the purchase 
of qavnahs. He reports the following hadith from Abu Umamah 
d-Bihili 3 to that effect: “The sale and purchase ot, and trade 
i. songstresses is not permissible. It was in regard to them that 
this verse was revealed.” '' Obviously this will apply even more to 
the sale and purchase of recorded music and musical instruments. 
According to the second interpretation yashtari is used hguratively 
and refers o the act of making a preferred choice, and the verse is a 
condemnation of those who choose to play and listen to music. 

Al-Tabari quotes several reports—two from ‘Abdullah ibn 
Masud a, eight from ‘Abdullah ibn “Abbas >, tour trom 

lknmah (d. 105 AH). and seven from Mujahid (d. 102 AH)— 
al saving the same thing: lab’ al-hadith means phina . Here is 
asumpling of their opinions, as quoted in Tafsir al-Jaburi and 


dsewhere. 


Abdullah ibn Mas'dd sp: “I swear by the One other than Whom 
there is no god, it tefers to ghina, ” To emphasize the point, he 
repeated his statement three times. 


id A-Zamakhshari, a/-Kash-shéf, Surah Luqman, verse 6, 5:6. See also 

Iehir a-Querwbi, Strah Lugman, verse 6, 16:458. 

Tape al-Tabari, Surah Lugman, verse 6, 18:532-34. 

It Ibid. Also reported in Musnad Ahmad, jaUi oul 4| cae (Hadiths of 
Abi Umamah al-Bahili] no. 22069, 16:224; Al-Bayhaqi, A/-Swnan al-Kubra, 
Se Jee rts te [Book: Trade, Chapter: Sale of songstresses| 
00. 11056, 6:24. 

\5. Tafir al-Tabari, Sirah Lugman, verse 6, 18:534-35. 
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“Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas de> “It means ghina’ and the like.” 6 
Mujahid: “It means ghina’ and listening to it.’ ' 

Hasan al-Basri: “This verse was revealed in relation to ghina’ and 
musical instruments.” '° 


The same explanation has also been reported from Ibrahim 
al-Nakhai, Mak-hill, and others. After referring to some of these 
opinions Imam Qurtubi says, “This is the best of what has been 
said in the interpretation of this verse.” '° 

To understand the full import of these opinions we need 
to remember that these people are the Whos Who of Islamic 
scholarship and piety. “Abdullah ibn Mas‘ud 285 was the sixth 
person to embrace Islam. ‘Umar ibn al-Khatrab «% said about 
him, “He was filled with knowledge.” ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas se 
was known as the Imam of mufassirs. The Companions had given 
him such tiles as Jarjuman al-Qurdn (the Interpreter of the 
Quran) al-Habr (the Great Scholar), and a/-Bahr (the Ocean of 
Knowledge), 

According to some authorities the tafsir provided by a 
Companion carries the weight of a saying of the Propher = 
(haaith marfc'. Says Hakim, “The student of tafsir should know 
that the commentary of a Companion, since he was witness 
to the revelation, is considered a hadith of the Prophet #5 by 
Imam Bukhari and Imam Muslim.” 2° The emphatic statement of 


(6. tbid., 18:535. 

17 [bid., 18:537. 

18 Tapir fbn Kachir, Sirah Luqman, verse G, 11:46. 

9 Tafiral-Qurrubi, Surah Luqman, verse 6, 16:457. 

0 Al-Hakim, Al-Mustadnak, S28) 5) pe pont? «nt! US [Book: Tafir, 
Chapter: Tafsir of Surah al-Fatihah], no. 150/3021, 2:283-84. Ibn Qayyim 
does not agree with this claim about a Companion’ss commentary being 
considered as hadith marfu‘ but nevertheless agrees with the conclusion. He 
says: “While this needs to be examined, there is no doubt thar the tafsir of 
the Companion is more deserving of being accepted than that of those who 
came later. They were che most knowledgeable in che ummah about what 
Allah means in His Book. They were the first people in the ummah addressed 
by the Book. They witnessed its interpretation given by the Prophet = 
academically and practically.” See Ibn Qayyim, /ghathat al-Lahfan, 1:269- 
70. 
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‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘ad #5 adds further weight to this view since 
hecould not have said such a thing, so emphatically, on his own. 

Thetwoother commentators expressing the same view regarding 
the meaning of lahw al-hadith are prominent mufassirs from the 
Successors, Mujahid ibn Jabr Abu ‘l-Hajjaj al-Makki (d. 103 AH) 
was a well-known disciple of ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas as. Sufyan 
d-Thawri said, “Learn tafsir from four people: Mujahid, Sa‘id ibn 
Jubayr, ‘Iktimah, and Dahhak.” About the second mufassir Abu 
Abdullah ‘Ikrimah (d. 105 AH), Qatadah, a famous smufassir, said, 
“The most knowledgeable of people in matters of halal and haram 
isal-Hasan (Hasan al-Basri), the most knowledgeable in rites of 
pignmage is ‘Ata (‘Ata’ ibn Rabah) and the most knowledgeable 
wo tfsir is ‘Tkrimah.” *! 


IBN HAZMS RESPONSE 

Ibn Hazm countered these commentaries by claiming chat it was 
dering ftom the path of Allah that was condemned, and not 
music perse. The condemnation would apply to any other form of 
distacuon as well. Conversely it would not apply to music when 
that was not a cause of diversion. His argument essentially has nwo 
pans. One, lahw al-hadith is not always forbidden. Two, it does 
not necessarily mean ghina’. 

Adiscussion of theclaim that Lahw al-hadith would be forbidden 
only when it was a cause of actual diversion from the path of Allah 
will take us into the intricacies of the principles of jurisprudence. 
These principles deal with the derivation of inferred meaning from 
kgal source texts. This isan involved subject and what follows here 
a simplification. Specifically we are dealing here with a mode 
of interpretation of source texts called mafhum al-mukhalafah, or 
the implied opposite. This is itself an extension of implied ruling 
or dalalar al-nass in Hanafi terminology and dalalat al-mafhim 
in Shafi terminology. For example the Qur'an says regarding 
ones parents, “Do not say ugh to them and do not scold them.” 


1 A-Dhahabi, Siyar A ‘lim al-Nubala’, Le - 1 Jy & Se (‘TIkrimah Mawla 
bn ‘Abbis), 5:17. 
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* Does it mean that it would be okay to hit chemi? A strict literal 
interpretation would answer in the affirmative but implied ruling 
sugeests that it is not so; the prohibition is implied in the words 
of the Quran. Any hurt greater than what has been explicitly 
prohibited will also be prohibited. There is consensus on such 
derivation. 

Welosethe consensus when we move to mafhum al-mukhalafah 
orimplied opposite, which is premised on the assumption that the 
opposite ruling is implied in the case when the conditions specified 
in the source text for the original ruling are not met. For example 
the Quran says: 


‘ 
‘ 
\ 
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Sar. do not find, in whar has been revealed to me, anything 
iout of the cattle under discussion) prohibited for anyone who 
cai, unless it be carrion or blood that pours forth.” 73 


Applying implied opposite one could conclude thar the blood 
which does not pour forth will not be prohibited. This would of 
couse oppose the obvious meaning of this verse and no one accepts 
chus interpretation. 

Itisthis logic that is being invoked here. The claim is that when 
hw does not cause a distraction from the path of Allah, then it 

snot prohibited. Hanafis do not accept mafhum al-mukhdalafah 
as a valid method of deriving legal rulings from the Qur’an and 
Sunnah. Shah‘is do accept it but impose several restrictions so it 

wil not lead to such results as noted above. Among them is the 
condition that the opposite meaning should nor oppose another 
textual ruling. Thus [bn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1448), a 
prominent Shafi'i scholar, rejects the application of this method 
in this case, He says, “Every distraction whose prohibition is based 
on the nas (source text, i.e. the Qur anic verse here) remains false 
(and condemned) whether or not it actually causes a distraction 





LB Al-Quran, Al-Isra’ 17:23. 
3. Al-Quran, al-An'am 6:145. 
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in a particular case.” In other words it is like the prohibition 
of wine, which does not depend upon the actual realization of 
intoxication in its consumer. 

As for the second part of Ibn Hazm’s argument, it amounts 
(o claiming that a general injunction against distractions excluded 
one of its most potent forms. 


QUR ANIC WARNING AGAINST DISTRACTIONS 
Looking at the Qur'anic use of the words /ahw and /a%6 is also 
helpful to further our understanding of this issue. Lahw is anything 
that absorbs a person to such an extent that he forgets other 
important and serious things. In other words it is a distraction. 
for that reason the word is used for pastimes and amusements. 
(aib means play. While some distractions are useful and healthy 
and some play is needed for rejuvenation of our bodies and minds, 
for the most part they are problematic. It is significance that in 
the Quran these words are mostly mentioned in a negative lighe, 
while la‘ib has been mentioned as a permissible activity only once. 
Further, they have never been used in the Qur'an to describe the 
life in the Hereafter. 

The reason lies in the nature of this world. A very beautiful 
description of this world and its comparison with the Hereafter is 


given in Surah al-Hadid. 


4 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, ab) aclb 6 das lil jbl yd [5 Ob his.. YI OS 
(Book: Seeking Permission, Chapter: Every ahw is false when it distracts 
ftom obedience to Allah} no. 6079, 11:94. 

25. The verse is “Send him with us tomorrow, that he may eat and play.” 
(A-Quran, Yusuf 12:12). This was stated by che brothers of Yusuf 32 when 
they sought permission to take him with them for a picnic. Al-Mawardi says 
they meant permissible play, which is why Sayyiduna Ya‘qib #24 did nor 
Odject to it (Al-Nukat wa ¥-‘Uyun, Surah Yusuf, verse 12). 
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Knew that the worldly life is bue Le‘i6 and lahw, pomp and 
mutual boasting. and a rivalry in wealth and children. Ic is asa 
ruin whase vegetation pleases the farmers, then it withers, and 
vou see it turning yellow, then it becomes straw. And in the 
Hereahter there is a severe punishment (for the disbelievers), 
and toreneness from Allah and (Allah’s) pleasure (for che 
nenteous believers). The worldly life is nothing but a material 

of deception. ”* 


This deception comes from the fact that despite its appearance 
this world was not created as a sport. 


“fs 2s a ed ded “7 
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Doda, Syl; Lata b, 
We did not create the heavens and the earth and what lies 


berwren them for play.?” 


Our great challenge is to keep our minds focused on the 
Hereaher, and not let che attractions and amusements of this 
world come in the way. Anyone who devoted all his energies and 
resources to this life will find that his life was a total waste. Hence 
the constant cautions about distractions. 

Ontheother hand there are some beneficial activities that appear 
tobe lahw. These have been exempted from censure in a couple of 
abadith. According to one such hadith reported by ‘Ugqbah ibn 
‘Amir 5, “Every labw that a Muslim man may get involved in is 
false except archery, horse training, and dalliance with one’s wife.” 


% Al-Quran, al-Hadid 57:20. See also al-An‘am 6:32, al-‘Ankabiar 29:64: 
and Muhammad 47:36. 

n Al-Quran, al-Anbiya 21:16; also al-Dukhan 44:38. 

W “Ugbah ibn Amir <2 in Sunan lon Majah, }— 3 ot Mb ati ots 
i (Book: Jihad, Chapter: Archery in the Path of Allah], no. 2918. Also. set 
Sunan al-Tirmedhi, Gl fe Sg fea G cle Ll ols plas ts (Book: 
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This is not an all-inclusive lise. But it is indicative of the types of 
activities that are exempted; the common element in them is that 
they ate beneficial and productive and meet the higher objectives 
of the Shari'ah, although they may have the appearance of being 
just entertainment and fun. The permitted forms of ghina’, as we 

shall see below, fall under the exemptions for the same reason. But 

for the most part ghina’ is ahw, and /ahw is problematic; it is part 

ofthe “material of deception” that we have been warned about. 


Verse 2: AVOIDING FRIVOLITIES 


Pte + Ae ete toe p ob 2 er 4 =e 
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Those who witness no zur and whenever they pass by (people 
engaged in] Laghw, pass on with dignity.”” 


These are among a list of praiseworthy ateributes of the believers. 
As this verse shows these include their avoidance of two loathsome 
things—zitr (falsehood) and laghw (frivolity). While zur may seem 
to be a general term, Qur'anic commentators have offered several 
specific interpretations. Al-Mawardi has listed seven: polytheism, 
non-Muslim festivities, ghina’, vulgar gatherings, games of the 
Jahiliyyah period, lies, and gatherings of the unbelievers tn which 
the Prophet #85 was cursed.?? Muhammad ibn al-Hanafyyah 
lists only nwo: lahw and ghina’.’! A similar statement was made 
by Imam Aba Hanifah.2 The rationale for characterizing ghina’ 





Virtues of Jihad, Chapter: What has come with regards to the virtues of 
archery in the path of Allah), no 1737; and Musnad Abmad, (p\2)\ sw 
pe ye Luts ifm (Musnad of the People of al-Sham, the Hadiths of 
‘Ugbah ibn ‘Amir <&). 

2 Al-Quran, al-Furqan 25:72. 

30, Al-Mawardi, al-Nukat wa 1-‘Uyan, Sirah al-Furgan, verse 72. Other 
commentators have also listed multiple explanations for zz#r. However all of 
these include ghina’. See, for example, the tafsirs of Ibn al-Jawzi, [bn ‘Abd 
al-Salam, Abi Hayyan, Suyuti, and Alusi. 

a1, Tafsir of Surah al-Furgan, verse 72 by al-Suyuri (11:227); Ibn Abi 
Hatim al-Razi (9:2737); and al-Zamakhshari (4:373). 

31 Al-Jassas, Abkam al-Qur an, lb Ii) po [Surah al-Furqan], 3:448 


a _ 
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as air or falsehood may be that ghina’ is a distraction from the 
truth. This is not to reject other possible interpretations. Rather 
the suggestion is that the believer stays away from falsehoods in 
all their forms including ghina’. By declaring that the believers do 
nat witness cur, the Quran has provided a clear prohibition of 
attending the gatherings of zur, which include musical concerts. 

Regarding the second part of the verse that deals with daghu, 
there is a hadith suggesting it includes ghina’. “Abdullah ibn 
Masiid aie once chanced upon a ghina’ gathering and quickly 
moved away from it. The Messenger $25, upon learning about the 
indent, said, “Ibn Mas‘ud behaved in a noble manner.” Then he 
recited this verse.” 

According to al-Tabari, aghw means all speech and actions 
that are baseless or abhorrent, which includes listening to ghina’.* 
We do not need to belabor this point because the proponents of 
music have conceded this much. But they argue that anything 
considered laghw is neither beneficial nor harmful and therefore 
it remains permissible. Imam al-Razi responds that the more 
comet statement is that daghw is every thing that deserves to be 
termunated and abandoned. This meaning is contained in the word 
icelf for julgha means terminated or annulled.*> Al-Baydawi (d. 
68) AH) says the same thing: “Laghw is what should be thrown 
and discarded. ° This should be obvious from this verse as well; 
it is praising the believers for staying clear of things considered 


laghw. 


Verse 3; JHE SHAYTANIC VOICE 


“9° , ee Sree 

Lyra pit coalannl oy 54a 
Lead to destruction with your (seductive) voice those of them 
whom you can." 


Thisis from the five verses in Sirah al-Isra’ that are describing the 
sory of creation. After Shaytan refuses to prostrate to Adam, he 
asks Allah for respite until the Last Day so he could misguide the 
children of Adam. This is granted. Then Allah tells him that he 
can use all the weapons at his command for this purpose; Hell has 
ample space for those who would decide to follow him. But he will 
have no power over the true servants of Allah. Among the weapons 
ot Shayran is his sawt or voice as mentioned here. It refers ro the 
calls of Shaytan for sin in all their forms, from whispers to loud 
music and every decibel in between. 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas yis> gave the general interpretation 
fal calls for sin) for the word sawe while Mujahid and Dahhak 
ieeired specifically to music. Mujahid interpreted sawt as ghina’, 
mazamir, and lahw.°® Dahhak interpreted it as mizmar (flure).*? 
Hasan al-Basri said it referred to duff. “° These interpretations serve 
roremind us that musical sounds are among the powerful weapons 
of Shayran. 

This verse also negates the idea that human beings are helpless 
creatures in the face of Shaytanic attacks; rather, they are fully 
responsible for their actions and will be punished when they choose 


tofollow the Shaytanic call. 





7 Al-Quran, al-Isra. 17:64. 

8 Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Surah al-Isra, verse 64, 13:118. 

39. Ibid. 

© Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, /ghathat al-Lahfan, \:286. The permissibilicy 
of duffis limited to special occasions and is subject to restrictions. Beyond 
. it remains subject to censure as this statement from Hasan al-Basri 
Mows, 


33, Tapiir lon ‘Atiyyah (4:222) mentions ghina’ while reporting this incident. 
lafir al-Tabari (\7:526) and Tafsir lon Kathir (10:332) mention dahw. See 
their cafsirs for this verse. 

34 Tafiir al-Tabari, Surah al-Furqan, verse 72, 17:525. 

35 Tafir al-Fakhr al-Razi, Surah al-Furqan, verse 72, 24:1 13. 

%. Tafsir al-Baydawi, Surah al-Furgan, verse 72. 
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VERSE 4: CONDEMNATION OF VAIN PLAY 


MEEBO S Waseda 
Do vou then wonder at this discourse, and laugh (ac it), and not 
weep. while you are engaged in vain play? “' 

These are the ending verses of Surah al-Najm, which was revealed 
in the fifth vear of Prophethood. The Surah presents basic Islamic 
beliels in a very powerful manner and then rebukes the unbelievers 
for ignoring and ridiculing the Islamic message. The Prophet 3% 
revited the Surah in the Ka'bah to a gathering of the Quraysh who 
ware so overwhelmed that they impulsively prostrated when the 
Prophet #2 did at the end of his recitation. This was an exception 
because normally the Quraysh used to resort to music and other 
distactions when the Quran was recited. This is mentioned here 
a5 yain play. The word in Arabic is s@midun which is the plural of 
mid, The root word samada variously means ignoring, raising 
ones head proudly, distracting, and ghina’. The last meaning is 
according to the Himyarite dialect of Yemen.*” 

It goes without saying that a condemnation in the Qur'an 
implies prohibition.’ Thus this verse indicates a_ general 
proibicon of sumid, and ghina’ is prominent among its multiple 
interpretations. 

Some have argued that this does not indicate prohibition; 
otherwise laughing and not crying should also be prohibited. But 
this afgument ignores a basic difference between indulging in 
music on the one hand and laughing or not crying on the othet. 
The lamer are a reaction to something thar reflects lack of interest 
and respect, while the former is an independent action that causes 


41 Al-Quran, al-Najm 53:59-61. : 
42 Taftir of Siuah al-Najm, verse 61 in the tafsirs of al-Alusi, al-Tabari, 


al-Qurrubi, al-Mawardi, [bn ‘Abd al-Salam, and al-Shawkani. Imam dl- 
Qurrubi writes: “Saying Lu.| (asmidina) to a songstress means enchant us 
wich your singing.” 


43 Al-Hasani, al-Ghina'fi 1-Islam, 11. 
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lak of interest and respect. Obviously a solution to the problem 
would focus on eliminating the cause. “4 

bn Qayyim has very beautifully described this causal 
relationship. He says that one of the corruptions caused by music 
isthar it makes the heart less able to listen to the Qur'an and reflect 
ont. As a persons interest grows in music, his distance from the 
Quran grows with it. The road to the Quran may be blocked as 
long as ones indulgence in music continues. Everyone knows this 
inthe heart of their hearts. Whenever music and the Qur’an gather 
none place, one of them will expel the other. There can be no 
peacetul coexistence between them, only perpetual war.” 

The next two verses deal with two other issues related to the 


isue of music. 


Verse 5: PROHIBITION OF SOFT SPEECH BY WOMEN 
FOR MEN 


ef el eo FOS Oe odors “wre (7. “42 of ot oi 1-7 
pas ast 0 Hallo} Lillo pole C75) si, 
Pn f dec deicws eer Se 
(byt Vp lbs Ge 4 GEM! 
O wives of the Prophet, you are not like any other women, if 
you observe taqud (righteousness). So, do not be too soft in your 


4, Islam has addressed the issues of laughing and crying as well. Muslims 

ue encouraged to smile bur told to avoid the excess of laughing. There are 

atadith of the Prophet #& that suggest that excessive laughing makes the 
hear die. This is a spiritual death. It is also reported chat after these verses 
were tevealed the Prophet #2 was never seen laughing; he only smiled 
Jefir al-Qurtubi). As for crying, the Prophet #% said: “This Qur’an has 
been revealed to instill fear of Allah. So when you read the Qur’an then cry 
ad if you cannot do that then make the appearance of crying” (narrated by 
Sid ibn Abi Waqqas “26 in Tafsir Ibn ‘Atiyyah). 

45 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al-Ghira’, je jar ail eloal) olin op nal 
‘A jw $ Sal) oslall (Section: Among the problems caused by ghina’ is 
‘ it makes it burdensome for the heart to reflect on the meanings of the 
uran], 98, 
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cpeech. lest someune having disease in his heare should develop 
fanaes (about vou); and do speak with appropriate words.*° 


fee eer Sat ce om - 

ob op ase Ll) Sell Cie Y; 
And let chem not stamp their feet in a way that the adornment 
they conceal is known.” 


Thee verses are dealing with the issue of hijab and unequivocally 
prohibit female singers enterraining men. An important pillar 
in Islams reform of the sociery, hijab is all about blocking the 
anractiveness of a woman from other men. That attractiveness has 
avery useful purpose within marriage and a very destructive role 
ouside it. Of course a woman's beautiful voice and seductive tones 
can co a long way in creating that attractiveness. Al-Turtishi asks 
isthere another form of soft speech more deserving of prohibition 
chan singing.“ 

The hist verse addresses the Mothers of the Believers because 
ther were the exemplars for all the women in the Ummah.” They 
are told that it is inappropriate for a woman to talk softly to other 
men. She must guard against the least bit of attractiveness in her 
spice and tone when she speaks to the men for whom the laws of 
hijab apply. This includes all men who are not mahram”™ to her. 
lo waking to them out of necessity her words should be proper, 
her tone very plain and unattractive on purpose. This verse alone 
spells the end of a songstress career and of every musical program 
emploving women singers for male or mixed audiences. So even 
if there were no restrictions on music in Islam, its teachings on 
hijab would be sufficient to cripple the music enterprise as it exists 


today. 


# Al-Qurdn, al-Ahzab 33:32. 

4. Al-Quran, al-Nur 24:31. 

48 Al-Turtushi, Xitab Tabrim al-Ghina, 200. 
49 Some people in our times have resorted to a literalist interpretation of 
this verse asa way out of the requirements of hijab. Lictle do they realize chat 
the Prophet's household was the model household for every Muslim home. 
so. Mahtam relatives include her husband as well as close relatives like 
brothers and father who are legally unmarriageable to her. 
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The second verse goes further; not only their voice, but also 
any attractive sound that may emanate from them, like the sound 
oftheir jewelry, should not reach other men. If the jewelry is not 
meant (0 create sounds they can wear it burt they should rake 
precaution that they do not stamp their feet and create rattling 
sounds. If it is the type meant to create musical sounds, like bells, 
issimply not permitted. 

Itis because of these verses chat even those who have argued for 
the permissibility of music and singing have declared singing by 
women for men as prohibited. They also prohibit mixed gatherings 
of men and women. 


Verse 6: CONDEMNATION OF WHISTLING AND 
Crappinc In WorsHIP 


y weed a. ote Ne . ont4 DS es el oe 
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And their prayer near the House was nothing bur whistling 
and clapping. So, taste the punishment, because you used to 
disbelieve.” 


This verse describes pagan worship. The pagan Arabs used to be 
plying when they thought they were praying. This corruption 
of worship is very instructive about human nature and human 
history. 

Except for the atheists of recent vintage, nearly all human 
societies have engaged in worship. The belief in God is embedded 
in our nature, as is the need to worship Him. But our intellect 
snot a sufficient guide in these matters. We cannot determine 
through it the correct attributes of God, or our proper relationship 
with Him, or the correct way of worshiping Him. It is only revealed 
knowledge, as it came through the prophets, that can guide us on 


these matters. 


1 AL-Quedin, al-Anfal 8:35, 
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However. people often lost the message and corrupted the 
teachings as time passed after a prophet left this world. This is 
what happened to the people of Arabia as well. What emerged 
then was the result of a conflict berween the pure divine guidance 
and human lusts and desires. It transformed worship from a very 
serious act of submission to God to one of entertainment and self- 
gratification. Whistling, clapping, dancing, and music entered the 
arena, 

This verse provided an abiding barrier against such corruption 
under Islam. Consequently, as mentioned previously, unlike other 
religions Islams acts of worship have remained music-free. 


Verses Indicating Permission 

There are no verses in the Qur'an that explicitly declare ghina’ or 
malahi as desirable or permissible. However it has been claimed, 
mostly by some Sufis, that some verses imply that. We look at these 


verses here. 


Verse 1: ADDITION TO THE CREATION 


14 ry A Y vee 4% o 6 seers 
PhlG SAT ye 2G oscar bb ob a 
Bo eee Go ree 8 Sse oe 
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All praise belongs to Allah, the Originator of the heavens and 
the earth, who appoints the angels as messengers having wings, 
in twos, threes and fours. He adds to the creation what He wills. 


Indeed, Allah is powerful over every thing.” 


The following verse of Sirah Luqman is added to the argument: 


pei e5eVi SANG 


The harshest of sounds without doubt is the braying of the ass.” 


$2. Al-Qurdn, al-Farir 35:1. 
33. Al-Quran, Lugman 31:19. 
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Obviously these verses are not discussing the issue of ghina’. 
However, the argument says that “addition to the creation” refers 
papood voice while a bad sound has been condemned in the 
second verse. Together the verses show the desirability, and hence 
permissibility, of listening to a good voice. 

Thete is no doubt that a good voice is a blessing, that good 
sounds please us, and that nobody wants to listen to bad sounds. 
But deciding the issue of permissibility on that basis is something 
dhe. For, if whatever feels good to the ear must be permissible then 
whatever feels good to the eye or touch should also be permissible 
by the same logic. 

The use of the second verse is problematic for another reason. 
Thisverse is discussing not virtuosity or one’s skill (or lack chere of ) 
inmusic-making, but the virtue of humility and the undesirabilicy 
of being louder than necessary. As a rule we are not condemned 
for things beyond our control. A person's natural voice is not of 
his own creation and therefore he cannot be condemned for it. 
Buthis use of that voice is. Hence the command that immediately 
precedes it: “Lower your voice. It is ironic that anyone should 
oy to use that very command in support of raising one’s voice in 
singing. 

Clearly there are legitimate uses of a good voice, like its use 
ot eciting the Qur'an or a good poem. But a good voice is not its 
ovn justification for any use one may fancy. The verse mentions 
i blessing Trying to justify its employment in questionable or 
piohibited avenues is hardly the gratitude that we should exhibit 


N fesponse, 


Verse 2: Mi_p REBUKE FOR AMUSEMENT 
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And when they see some merchandise or amusement, they break 
“Way to it, and leave you (O Prophet) standing. Say, “Whar is 
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with Allah is much better than amusement and merchandise, 
and Allzh is the best giver of sustenance.” ** 


This verse refers to a particular incident, whose details are given 
in many tafsir books. The Prophet #25 was delivering his 4huthah 
for the Jumu‘ah prayer when a trade caravan, led by Dihyah ibn 
Khalifah al-Kalbi,* arrived near the Masjid. As was customary, 
drums announced its arrival. People had been facing hunger as food 
was in short supply and prices had soared. They had been eagerly 
waiting for this caravan that brought food and cooking oil from al- 
Sham. So, on hearing that it had arrived, they impulsively ran for 
it. According to the majority of reports only twelve Companions 
were left in the Masjid—Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, Talhah, 
Zubayt, Sa'd ibn Abi Waqaas, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, ‘Ubaydah 
ibn al-Jarrah, Sa‘id ibn Zayd, Bilal, and ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘tid 
according to one report and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir «2 according to 
another. ”® 
It was a serious offence. The Prophet 2 said, “If all of them 
had left, the entire Madinah valley would have engulfed them in 
hre.”~ Yet there were mitigating circumstances because of the 
extreme hardship people had been facing. Thus they were not 
punished but only admonished and reminded that what is with 
Allah 35 is berter than everything in this world.™® 
Scholars have noted that in the beginning of the verse trade 
was mentioned first because that was their real motive. In the 
admonishment the order was reversed and lahw was mentioned 
first because it is more condemnable.”*° 


54 Al-Quran, al-Jumu‘ah 62:11. 

$5 Dihyah ibn Khalifah al-Kalbi later accepred Islam and turned out to be 
among the prominent Companions. 

36. Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Sirah al-Jumu‘ah, verse 11, 20:478. 

$7. Al-Zamakhshari, a/-Kash-shaf, Sarah al-Jumu‘ah, verse 11, 6:10. 

58 Jafsir al-Qurtubi, Sirah al-Jumu‘ah, verse 11, 20:478—79. 

59. AJ-Alisi, Rub al-Ma ‘ani, Surah al-Jumu(‘ah, verse 11, 28:417. However 
it should be kept in mind chat the lahw mentioned in this verse did not refer 


fo singing and music. 
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~~ = ' = 
AL-ALUSIS CRITICISM OF AL-NABULSI 


While the verse was revealed to make people turn to Allah 4; and 
away ftom trade or amusement, some people have tried to extract 
ajustification for amusement from it. They argue that the way 
hw has been mentioned here shows there is basically nothing 
wrong with it. The first to do that was Ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi, who 
i probably the most controversial of the proponents of ghina’.™ 
Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi borrowed this argument in his defense 
ofsama , and the widely circulated fatwa of al-Azhar also cites it as 
aleeitimate argument. This reasoning has been strongly refuted by 
d-Alisi who comments: 


Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi, may Allah forgive him, argued 
for the permissibility of lahw from this verse on the ground that 
the use of comparative form requires the affirmation of the 
basic goodness of (the less preferred option, that is) lahw, like 
wade, (In other words since the Qur'an says that what is with 
Allah is better than lahw and trade therefore all three must be 
permissible). And you know that that is based on a claim and 
adelusion. Even stranger is his argument from the conjunction 
between permissible trade and lahw in the beginning of the verse. 
And still more strange is that he wrote epistles to show their 
permissibility thar are used by a group attributed co Mawlana 
jaal a-Din al-Rimi. These epistles revolve around arguments 
that are weaker than the waist of the baby gazelles with their 
impish swing (born of their weakness). These are baseless lies 
that no sane person can accept. °' 


Al-Alusi did not feel che need to give a response to the argument 
of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani; it was sufficient to mention that it was 
Obviously absurd. For, if we accept the logic we can also declare 
tat everything in the world is permissible. The Qur'an says, 

ry, s seer < Mar Sieg Sovrr 
WT) pent le po oh ayy 

The Mercy of your Lord is better than what they accumulate.” 

~™ 





‘ For more on him see chapter 9. 
1 Al Alsi, Rich al-Ma‘ani, Surah al-Jumu‘ah, verse 11, 28:417. 
® ALOuriin, al-Zukhruf 43:32. 
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Using this logic, one could claim that whatever he accumulates 
must be permissible because it has been compared with the mercy 
of Allah. 

As for the argument that lahw should have been strongly 
condemned on the occasion, and since it was not, it must be 
permissible, it should be noted that the lahw in question was the 
beating of drums to announce the arrival of the caravan. Ic was not 
a music concert. People did not leave because they loved to listen 
to the beating of drums; they did because they wanted to get the 
necessary food items. 

In this connection we should also reflect on this verse: 


6? ie. + Se q Perr > tae 
ail Sean Ys ops at BY Jey 
Men whom no trade or sale distracts from the remembrance of 


Allah. 


Trade is permissible. But it is the part in it that can cause a 
distraction from Allah's remembrance that we are cautioned against. 
What, then, will Islam's view be of an activity that is distraction by 
definition? 

Then, as now, there was an economic factor as well in the 
errant Sufi enterprise. It is obvious that afHuence makes it easier 
for people to indulge in the pursuit of pleasure. However, the prick 
of conscience can restrict one’s enjoyment. So people seek those 
who can assuage their guilt and assure them of the permissibility 
and even desirabilicy of their activities. Not surprisingly the errant 
Sufis did have a sponsor in the affluent classes. Commenting on 
that al-Alisi says: 


And I do not think what they do is anything but a net to catch 
the bird of sustenance while the ignorant people think their acts 
ate free from bondage (to worldly desires). So be aware, never 
incline toward that and have your trust in Allah, the Master 


63. The verse itself points to this by using the words “infaddu ilayha’ (they 
turned to it), where “ha” in “ilayha” is the feminine pronoun referring to the 
tijarah, or trade. 

64 Al-Quran, al-Nur 24:37. 
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Who's the best of those who provide sustenance. To Him make 
dl your efforts and from Him seek provisions. © 










Here he has very beautifully directed our attention to the last part 
of the same verse whose initial part was being misused by errant 
Suhs. 

Today the economic motive behind indulgence in music 
i stlonger than ever. The comments of al-Alusi are a pertinent 
reminder to all those who trade in Lahw. 


Verse 3: PRAISE FOR LISTENING 


‘ Sp coe 424 ~My eh, ore aeete er 5 rer se Ge 
Aslan MAD) AA 5 ALS GN5 255 oll 
Those who listen to the Word, then, follow the best of it. Those 
ae the ones whom Allah has guided, and chose are the ones who 


possess understanding.°° 


Theargument here is centered on a/-qaw/ or the word. It has been 
caimed that the “al” in it is the dam of isteghrag. That is, it is meant 
to generalize. Hence it refers to all kinds of words. Listening ro 
eeeything thus becomes not only permissible but even desirable. 

tris dificult to imagine that anyone could seriously hold the 
view that listening to everything is commanded and is a means of 
eering guidance. But the claim has been made; some have even 
dated this “al-gawl” to the qawwal, or the singer of the so-called 
Sufi songs. So let us look at this verse a little more closely. 

What does ‘“al-qawl” mean here? The same as it does in the 


following verse: 


* 
Se 


6 Al-Alisi, Rush al-Ma ‘ni, Surah 


al- : 
% Al-Qurlén, al-Zumar 39:18 Jumu'ah, verse 11, 2g. 417. 
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DAN LAE A Gases co 
Then. is it that they did not ponder over the Word (of Allah), 


or has anything (new) come to them that did not come co their 


fathers of old?* 
And this: 


A $077 o BEL qe te 4 \77 4- wees 
Lyi ahs SM Ss 
And We have conveyed (Our) Word to them one after the other, 
so that they may receive the admonition.® 





Indoth, “al-gawl’ means the Word of Allah. This should be obvious 
from the context as well. The surah begins with these verses: “This 
is the revelation of the Book from Allah, the Mighty, the Wise." 
Then it talks about the creations of Allah, and the importance of 
worshiping Him alone. It talks about the terrible fate of those who 
reluse t0 listen and then praises those who do: 





And those who abstain from worshipping the zaghut and turn 
fervently to Allah, for them there is good news. So, give the 
good news co My servants, those who listen to the Word, then, 
follow the best of it.”° 


Obviously the Word mentioned here is the Word of Allah. 
Conversely if we were to accept the strange argument that al- 
gal refers to all kinds of words, then one could also argue that 
looking at everything is not only permissible but even commanded. 
For the Qur'an says: 
we, Peers ste SS 
Ps enoeal rN e a 


Say: “Look at what is there in the heavens and the earth.””! 


It also says: 


67. Al-Quran, al-Mu'minin 23:68. 


: 
7 
68 Al-Quran, al-Qasas 28:51. 
69. Al-Qur an, al-Zumar 39:1. 
10. Al-Quran, al-Zumar 39:17-18. 
1. Al-Quran, Yonus 10:101. 
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Have they not looked into the kingdom of the heavens and the 
eatth, and into the things Allah has created?” 


Such a bizarre interpretation should help us understand the 
sgniftcance of the instruction to “follow the best of what has been 
sntdown. For otherwise anyone can take any words and interpret 
them in any way he likes. It is ironic that the same verse that warns 
aguinst this attitude should have been subjected to it. 


Verse 4: Music IN PARADISE 


Zz 
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As for those who attained to faith and did righteous deeds, they 
shall be made happy in a garden of delight.” 


Some mufassirs, including al-Mawardi, al-Zamakhshari, and al- 
Shawkani, have mentioned that ywhbardn in the verse refers co 
ama in Paradise. There are several reports that the women in 
Paradise will sing in the most beautiful voices for their husbands. 
Like other bounties in Paradise, this will also be unprecedented. 

But the argument that this mention shows the permissibility 
ofphina in this world is so obviously flimsy that Ibn Qayyim says 
to those presenting it that if they had kept quiet it would have 
concealed the weakness of their knowledge and understanding. ' 
fot the promise of availabiliry of anything in Paradise does not 
tanslate into its permissibility here, otherwise silk and gold for 


men, and wine for both men and women, should also be permissible 
w this world. 


1 Al-Qur dn, al-A‘raf 7:185. 

I, Al-Qur‘an, al-Riim 30:15. 

* Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashfal-Ghita’ Fle Ob etal Ls ala — 
24) 0» sal! (Section: The argument by ghina’s advocate that it 
vil be among the blessings of Paradise, and the rebuttal to it], 153. 


— 
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Actually, the opposite is mentioned in many reports. Namely, 
those who partake of the prohibited things here will be deprived 
of their permitted versions in the Hereafter. Muhammad ibn al- 
Munkadir reports: 


It has reached us that on the Day of Judgment Allah will say, 
“Where are My servants who used to protect themselves and 
their ears from lahw and che mazamir of Shaytan. Take them to 
the musk gardens and inform them that they have earned My 
pleasure.””® 


Another report adds: “After that Allah will tell the angels, ‘Let 
them hear My Praise and My Thanks and tell them chat they will 
never see prief or fear. ’° This is referring to an auditory pleasure 
the like of which cannot be imagined here. A hadith reported 
by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi affirms that this will be an exclusive 
privilege. It is reported by Aba Masa al-Ash‘ari ci that the 
Prophet $= said: “Whoever listened to the sound of ghina’, wil 
not be permitted to listen to the Ruhaniyyun.’ When asked who 
were the Rubaniyyun he said, “They are the reciters of Paradise.” 
Imam Qurtubi goes on to mention another hadith chat further 
substantiates this point: “Whoever drinks wine in this world will 
never taste it in the Hereafter and whoever (from the men) wears 
silk in this world, will never wear it in the Hereafter.” * After all 





15, Quoted in Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Sarah Luqman, verse 6, 16:460. 

16. Ibn Qayyim al-Jaweiyyah, Kashf al-Ghita , ¢\— ob etal) Le clas fai 
tbe a Ny) ns 5» hall (Section: The argument by ghina’s advocate that it 
will be among the blessings of Paradise, and the rebuttal co it}, 158. 

P. Quoted in Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Surah Luqman, verse 6, 16:461. Al-Hakim 
Abi ‘Abdullah al-Tirmidhi should nor be confused with the famous |mam 
al-Tirmidhi. He has his own hadith collection called Nawéadir al-Usil in 
which this hadith is found. 

78 Quoted in Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Surah Luqman, verse 6, 16:46]. The 
two portions of the hadith have been reported in Bukhari and Muslim: 
Ibn ‘Umar in Sahih al-Bukhari, 4 Yl ~tS (Book: Drinks], no. 5634, Ibn 
‘Umar in Sahih Muslim, ans \y»— J 13) ad) ot oe Ugie SL SYS 
12M ji) [Book: Drinks, Chapter: The one who drinks wine and does not 
repent will be deprived from it in che Hereafter], no. 5342; Abi Umamah in 


Sahih Muslim,AM cm\y je fe pth. Sacel ZO Raply ALU Us 
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anyone who tries to grab a prize before the race is over is most 


certanly going to disqualify himself. 


CONCLUSION 


itis obvious that the claim for permissibiliry of music from the 
Quran is extremely thin while the verses in the first part of this 
chapter have clearly, beyond a shadow of doubt, censured hw 
al-adith, 2itr, laghw, and sumud. They warn about the sawr of 
Shaytan as his big weapon against human beings. Impeccable 
sources have linked all of these to music and ghina’. Although 
multiple interpretations are possible and have been offered, this 
multiplicity does not amount to a rejection of music as one of 
those interpretations. Mufti Muhammad Shafi‘, the late Mufti of 
Pakistan, concludes: “Thus we see that these verses, in the light of 
these talsits, point oa general prohibition of music and singing.” ° 
Asexplained elsewhere in his book, he is referring to professional 
singing with or without musical instruments. There are exceptions 
lo this general prohibition, which come from Hadith. We turn to 
thatin the next chapter. 


a 
Utess and Adornment, Chapter: agent cans cl 
* Se Na permissibility for women], no. 554 Piaf... . wearing silk for 


i, Kam awr Musigi, 102. 





CHAPTER 6 


ISLAMIC SOURCE TEXTS 
THe HabDitTH 


THERE ARE ABOUT A HUNDRED AHADITH THAT 
censure and prohibit ghina’ and musical instruments, and there 
ae about twenty that show its limited permissibility for special 
occasions. While a large number of the former ahadith have weak 
chains of transmission, there are some among them with strong 
chains as well. These include the famous—and most discussed— 
hadith from Bukhari. Below we look at this and other selected 


ahadith and discuss their auchenticicy as well as interpretation. 
A word of caution is in order here. The science of Hadith 


criticism is a complex and involved subject. While my purpose 
here is to make the deliberations of the Hadith masters accessible to 
the average reader, the discussion will, of necessity, become rather 
detailed. I have limited such treatment to those ahadith for which 
it was absolutely necessary. However, those not interested in chat 
level of detail may choose to move to the concluding paragraph of 
the section discussing authenticity and concentrate more on the 
interpretation of the text, which follows. 
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Ahadith Indicating Prohibition 


HADITH 1: PROHIBITION OF Musica INSTRUMENTS 
(ABU MALIK AL-ASH‘ARI <5 ) 


Se 7 


i 
pong iss (tes Bis 
“LS date ey PEI Esse di pegs 


Silas 52415 23 
Hisham ibn ‘Ammar said that Sadaqah ibn Khalid narrated to him, 
that Abd al-Rahman ibn Yazid ibn Jabir narrated to him, that ‘Atiyyah 
ibn Qays al-Kilabi narrated to him, that ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanm 
al-Ash’ari narrated to him, that he said Abu ‘Amir, or Abu Malik, al- 
Ash'ari < narrated to me, and by Allah, he did not lie to me, that 
heheard the Prophet $5 say: “ There will be groups of people from 
my ummah who will seek to declare fornication, adultery, silk, 
wine, and musical instruments to be lawful.” ' 


This hadith is listed as a chapter introduction in Sahih al-Bukhari 
for the chapter titled: “What was said regarding those who 
will seek to declare wine halal by naming it something else.” It 
contains a prophecy that some later Muslims will violate Islams 
prohibitions—thereby affirming that the items listed in this hadith 
are indeed prohibited. Out of these, the item of interest for our 
discussion is ma‘azif (plural of mz‘zaf), which refers to musica 
instruments. Hadith scholars have explained that yastahillin (they 
will seek to make halal) means either that they will indulge in them 
as if they were permissible or that they will argue, through some 
rationalization, that they were. In either case, it is obvious that 
these items are prohibited for otherwise the statement will have no 
meaning. 

1 Abu Malik al-Ash'ari in Sahih al-Bukhari, jm <3 ele b OL BIS 
tee! pees 2d! (Book: Drinks, Chapter: Whar was said regarding those 


who will seek to declare wine halal by naming it something else], no. 649. 
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This ts a general statement, which indicates the general 
prohibition of musical instruments. (There are exceptions to this 
general prohibition for some instruments, especially duff, and that 
also when used on special occasions as mentioned in other ahadith. 
We will see that later.) It also shows their abomination, for the 
musical instruments have been grouped together with fornication 
and consumption of wine. Further, this hadith gives a very clear 
message that prohibition does not depend upon che name of a 
thing but upon its nature. A haram item, with any name, will 
main haram, although people do try to overcome prohibitions 
through name changes.” 


AUTHENTICITY 


This hadith occurs in Sahih al-Bukhari, which, as most Hadith 
authorities agree, contains only s@ih (authentic) ahadith.? This also 
applies to the ahadith in its chapter introductions given without 
afull chain of narrators and included as commentary (ta ‘liqat), as 
we shall see below. Additionally, the narrators of this hadith are all 
instworthy. Hisham ibn ‘Ammar (d. 245 AH) was from the next 
generation of Successors (tab tabz ‘) from al-Sham. Hadith critics 
Yahya ibn Main (d. 233 AH), Ibn Hibban (d. 354 AH), and al- 
Daraqutni (d. 385) declared him reliable as did many others. He is 
well-known shaykh of [mam Bukhari. 

Hisham narrated from Sadaqah ibn Khalid (d. 180 AH), 
who was from Damascus. Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal said, “He is 
trustworthy, as was his father.” Yahya ibn Ma‘in, Ibn Hibban, Ibn 
Hajar, and many others also declared him trustworthy. 

The next narrator is ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yazid ibn Jabir (d. 
154AH) who was also from the next generation of Successors (tab‘ 


tibi’) from al-Sham. Yahya ibn Ma‘in, Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, and 


2 Referring to gambling as gaming and to prostitutes as sex workers are 
modern day examples of the same old subterfuge 

i Those expressing this opinion include: Ibn al-Salah, al-Nawawi, al- 
Dhahabi, Ibn Kathir, Ibn Hajar, al-Suydti, and many others. A few scholars 
lke [bn al-Jawai and al- -Daraqutni have criticized some ahadith in Bukhari. 
However Ibn al-Jawzi did not find any problem with this hadith. In fact 
Ospite being a very strict Hadith critic, he is strongly opposed to ghina’. 
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semiatly, Tha Hajar reports: “It is well-established according 
o> Udieh owhorities chat when Imam Bukhari enters 2 hadith 
aerically (with jazm) in his Sahih as a comment. it is sabth 
actarding to his most stringent criteria). even if it is not from 
we of his teachers. Of course the case is even stronger here as 
Aedam isa well-known shavkh of Imam Bukhari. 

The second question would be valid if the narrator were known 
merqage in tadlis. which means concealing a defect in a hadith.* 
‘imply put. the concern here would be that Imam Bukhari might 
be hiding the fact that he did not hear it from his teacher, but 
‘amt it only indirectly (probably through a reporter of unknown 
reiability). That this is far-fetched may be realized by looking a 
ink more closely into the issue of tadlis. In his essay Tahagdt al- 
ieaeiiscin. Ibn Hajar has civen a classification of those who had been 
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And the final word on this hadith from Ibn al-Salah was the 


same: 


co engage in tadlis then no matter what words he uses in reporting 
the hadith from him, it is considered that he received the hadith 
from that shaykh.'* Thus not only does Ibn Hazm’s criticism have 
no merit, but by violating his own declared principle he has shown 
his zeal for rejecting all ahadith that prohibit ghina’. 

As for the other objection that the narrator was not sure about 
the name of the Companion, this is also without any merit. Since 
all Companions are trustworthy, it makes no difference as to which 
one of the two Companions was the actual narrator. Ibn Hajar 
notes: 


One should pay no attention to Abu Muhammad ibn Hazm 
al-Zahiri when he rejected the hadich of Bukhari from Aba 
‘Amir or Aba Malik al-Ash‘ari ... Ibn Hazm erred here on 
several counts. This hadith is sahih and continuous, meeting the 
requirements of Sahih al-Bukhari.'? 


DISCUSSION 


Some objections have been raised regarding the text of this hadith 
a well, Two are worth mentioning. First, it has been argued that 
this hadith declares prohibition of musical instruments only when 
they accompany alcohol consumption since they were mentioned 
topether. We can readily see the weakness of this argument by 
applying it to other cases. Thus using this logic one could claim 
that fornication was only prohibited when accompanied by alcohol 
consumption and listening to music. Similarly, using the following 
verses one could argue that unbelief in Allah was only prohibited 
when it accompanied a failure to urge others to feed the poor: 


Gs) Se th 6 BETS Cr) nal Sb BY SEA 


This was he that would not believe in Allah Most High. And 


It is well established in Hadith sciences that this uncertainty (ie. 
which of the rwo Companions had actually narrated it) causes 
no harm; we should pay no attention to anyone who declares 
this hadith defective for this reason.'® 


At the same time, based on orher narrations, he concludes: “It 
is more likely that the narrator here is Abu Malik al-Ash‘ari who 
was a famous Companion.”"” 

After a thorough examination of all the chains of transmission 
of this hadith that he found through his own research Ibn Hajar 


reaches the following verdict: 


This is an authentic hadith. It has no defect, and there is no 


cause for any attack to be made on it . . . As you've seen, | have would not encourage the feeding of the indigent! 7° 
quoted nine fully connected chains of transmission (asanid) Seer Pe 4 4a 
whose narrators are thoroughly dependable . .. I have in my The point is that when muitiple things are condemned it does not 


mean that only their combination is to be considered prohibited. 
A condemnation of anything in the Qur'an or Hadith amounts 
roits prohibition, whether it is mentioned singly or with other 


possession yet additional chains. However, I do not like to 
prolong this discussion by mentioning them. What we have 
stated is sufficient for the sensible, thinking person. And Allah 
is the Grantor of success.'® things. 

Second, it has been pointed out that there are some variations 


15, Quoted in Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karim “Abd al-Rahman, Aidit inthe words in the different narrations of this hadith. In some 


Ma azif wa al-Ghina’, 62. 

16. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, pie tm g pad) frre oped ele L OL id SY is 
«—! (Book: Drinks, Chapter: What was said regarding chose who will declae 
wine halal by naming it something else], no. 5590, 10:57. 

7. Ibid. 

18 Ibn Hajar, Taghlig al-Ta‘liq, ~~ 3 +! as op el LL uu us 
s<+! xx [Book: Drinks, Chapter: What was said regarding those who will 


declare wine halal by naming it something else], 5:22. 

9 Ibn al-Salah, Mugaddimah, quoted in \bn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, Os 
es abl aces ed ole lb Ld 5'Y\ [Book: Drinks, Chapter: What 
"as said reparding those who will declare wine halal by naming it something 
te}, no. $590, 10:54-59. 

1 Al-Qur’an, al-Haggah 69:33-34. 
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reports. the Arabic word is ir (pudendum), while in others it js 
khiz (silk), which is obtained by adding two dots to the first word, 
Obviously this word is not central to the discussion. And as a: 
Shawkani mentions, in hadith narrations minor word variations 
are not unusual and are never a cause for rejection. Another 
variation of this objection is that the hadith quoted in Sunan Abi 
Dawid does not include the key word ma ‘azif. But the report of 
Abt Dawid does establish the chain as well as the basic statement. 
So it only adds weight to the other reports that were also from 
the same reliable sources and that do mention the word. As al. 
Shawkani points out, as a matter of principle, additional text from 
ateliable reporter is acceptable.’ 

This hadith has a central place in the discussion on music. lbn 
Hazm rushed to judgment that there is not a single sahih hadith 
that prohibits music. This hadith alone is therefore sufficient to 
prove him wrong and destroy his claim completely. Not only is this 
hadith sahih, ic categorically declares musical instruments as haram. 
Quite naturally, the discussion has been recorded in poetry. Haha 
Zayn al-Din al-‘Iraqi, the well-known Hadith scholar who was the 
shaykh of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, devoted three verses to it in his 
Alfiyyah (a discussion of Hadith methodology in a thousand lines 
of Arabic verse). After describing the underlying principle he asks 
the reader not to incline toward Ibn Hazm.”? Another famous line 
says, “Hazm (prudence) is that you do not follow Ibn Hazm."” 


There are cwo other ahadith that lend further support to this 
hadith. 


On the authority of Abu Malik al-Ash‘ari, the Messenger 2 
said, “Some people from my ummah will drink alcohol, calling 
it something else. Mughanniyat will be playing in front of them. 


21. Al-Shawkani, Nayl al-Awtar, yg) Si ge b Obs ody 
(Book: Running and Archery, Section: What was said regarding musica 
instruments], no. 8/3565, 2:1760. 


22. See al-Sakhawi, Fath al-Mughith, (p> >~)\ -S> [Ruling on the wo 
Sahihs], 1:63. 


23. Al-Mar‘ashli, a/-Ghind’ wa l-Ma ‘azif, 139. 
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Allah will make the earth devour some of them and some of 
them will be turned into apes and pigs.” 


Mughanniyat (plural of mughanniyah), means songstresses. It also 
means musical instruments. This hadith also lends credibility to 
the conclusion that the narration of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanm 
was from Abu Malik al-Ash‘ari ibe. Further, ic describes the close 
asociation of music and drinking, and warns of severe punishment 


for them. The second hadith is: 


On the authority of ‘Imran ibn Husayn, the Messenger az 
said, “In this ummah there will be incidents of people being 
swallowed by earth, being deformed (into apes and pigs), 
and being rained upon with stones.” A man from among the 
Muslims asked, “When will thar be?” He replied: “When 


songstresses and musical instruments will appear and alcohol 
will be consumed.” » 


Asforthe deformation into apes and pigs, which has been prophesied 
inmany ahadith, some commentators interpret it figuratively to 
ier to the attributes of mimickery and shamelessness that are a 
hallmark of chese animals. Anyone who looks at the shamelessness 
displayed on television alone and the herd mentality of its audiences 
an immediately relate to this. 


4 Abi Malik al-Ash‘ari in Sunan lon Majah, 2 y2s)\ OL «pal OLS [Book: 
Thas, Chapter: Punishments], no. 4156. 

5 ‘Imran ibn Husayn in Sunan al-Tirmidhi, ue 3 ele Gb Sb aed) ial 
satya Se (Book: Trials, Chapter: What has come down regarding the 
signs of being deformed and swallowed by earth.], no. 2373. Al-Mundhiri, 
dL Targhib wa 1-Tarhib lil-Mundhiri, 3\ 2 so a ple Laney oyad ts 
[Book: Hudid, etc., Chapter: Admonishment against drinking wine...) no. 
SM, 423. Al-Albani, Sahih al-Targhib wa 1-Tarhib lil-Mundbhiri, » are ls 


2 prj lanes [Book: Hudid, etc., Chapter: Admonishment 
vanst drinking wine .. .) 2:605, no. 2379, 
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HapitH 2: THe SHEPHERD’s FLUTE (NAgI«) 
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‘Abdullah narrated to us that his father narrated to him that Walid 
narrated to him that Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz narrated to him on 
the authority of Sulayman ibn Masa on the authority of Nafi, tha 
‘Abdullah ibn “Umar heard the sound of a shepherd's flute so 
he put his fingers in his ears and moved the camel he was riding 
away from the road. Then he kept asking me, “Naf, do you 
hear it?” I was saying, yes. He kept on moving like that until 
finally I said, no. He then put down his hands and returned to 


~~ 


the road saying, “I saw the Messenger © hear the sound of a 


shepherd's flute and he acted like this.””° 


AUTHENTICITY 


As ‘Abd al-Rahman has shown after a detailed examination of 
its narrators, the chain of transmission of this hadith is hasan 
(agreeable).” However a discussion about its authenticity has 
ensued because Imam Abu Dawid called it sunkar. He did not 
give any reason for this designation, so this falls in the category 
of unexplained criticism (jarh ghayr al-mufassar), which catties 


26. Nafi Mawla Ibn ‘Umar in Musnad Ahmad, Ned) 9p ae -p dias 
[Musnad of ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Kharrab «4% no. 4535, 4:297- 
98; Sunan Abu Dawid, »3)\5 tid! ia) 5 CL. Gai Oks (Book: Etiquenes, 
Chapter: Dislike of ghina’ and musical inscruments}, no. 4926; Al-Bayhagi. 
al-Sunan al-Kubra, \s orig ps\ jy 3 sll =p PM ad Gel b She Slay 
[Book: Testimony, Chapter: What has been narrated in condemnation of 
malahi like ma‘azif and mazamir and so on], no. 20997, 10:375. 

27. “Abd al-Rahman, Ahadith al-Ma Gzif wa 1-Ghina’, 178. 
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les weight. Anyway, the question arises as to what did he mean 
by using that label? A munkar hadith is defined to be one that is 
reported by a weak narrator while its text opposes a report from a 
instworthy narrator. Authoritative commentaries on Sunan Abu 
Diwiid have rejected the use of that term for this hadith in chis 
sense, The author of Badhl al-Majhid says, “I did not come across 
any reason for designating it as munkar. AJl of its narrators are 
ielable and they ate not opposing a reliable narration.”** Another 
commentary, ‘Awn al-Ma ‘bud, makes the same statement. 

Another possible explanation is that the designation was used 
in ts older sense. It is well-known that the Hadith terminology 
ciolved over a period of time. The earlier scholars sometimes used 
the term munkar to mean gharid, i.e. a hadith chat has only one 
nattator in one or more links of its chain of transmission whether 
ornot that narrator is reliable. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Lakhnawi 


cautions: 


Do not assume that the narrators of a hadith are unreliable 
when the earlier Hadith scholars label it as munkar. Many times 
they call it munkar to indicate that some of its links have only 
a single narrator (even though he may be reliable). The later 
scholars adopted the current definition of munkar, namely a 
hadith whose narrators are weak and are opposing a reliable 
narration.” 


However this hadith has more than one chain so the 
designation of munkar in that sense is not valid either.” A more 
llely explanation comes from ‘Abd al-Rahman who quotes a letter 
oflmam Abu Dawid to the effect that he declared a hadith munkar 


4 ALSahasanpuri, Badhl al-Majhied, » J\y etiSi dol 5 OL. 2 Vices (Book: 
Euquettes, Chapter: Dislike of ghina’ and musical instruments], 19:166. 

8 Al-Lakhnawi, Al-Raf’ wa 1-Takmil, 92. 

0 For example al-Tabarani has reported it from Mut‘im ibn al-Miqdam 
Aly am al-Saghir, d\n} s+ VI ou (Chapter: Alif; Names beginning 
wih Ahmad), 1:13). Also reported by al-Bayhaqi and [bn “Asakir through 
Mong chains, This fact also puts to rest the criticism that this hadith relies 
lyon the narration of Sulayman ibn Mussa. 
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if it was the only hadith in a chapter, even though it had a sound 
chain.’ Obviously that does not affect its reliability. 

This hadith was declared sahih by Imam Ibn Nasir, the teacher 
of Ibn al-Jawzi, as well as by Imam Suyuti. Ibn Hajar mentioned it 
and made no comment about it, thereby indicating that he regarded 
it reliable. Further, wo major proponents of sama, Ahmad a: 


Ghazali and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi accepted this hadith. 


DISCUSSION 


This hadith shows that ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Umar :&> plugged his ears to 
block the sound of the shepherd’s flute as the Propher 325 had done 
in an earlier incident. These actions are very clear about extreme 
dislike of a Aute’s sound. However, the proponents of music have 
instead focused on the action of Nafi* in the current incident and 
that of ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Umar > in the previous one. Assuming 
that both of them continued to listen and were not asked to do 
otherwise, it has been surmised that the Prophet 3% plugged his 
ears probably because he was engrossed in some other thought and 
did not want to be disturbed. The absence of any action to stop the 
fluce player is used to strengthen this conclusion. 

However, not plugging their ears can only show that plugging 
one’s ears when involuntarily exposed to music is not obligatory. 
After all, what is prohibited is listening, not merely hearing. If 
the sound of music just comes to one’s ears without any desire 
or interest on his part and it is beyond his power to stop it, then 
he is not responsible for it. Further, as noted by Shawkani, Nahi 
was a young child so his actions do not prove anything. But the 
fact remains that ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Umar 4% did plug his ears and 
his purpose was only to block the sound. He kept on asking Nafi 
whether the sound was still coming and came back on the main 
road when he answered in the negative. This hardly shows someone 
engrossed in some other thoughts. 

As for not approaching the shepherd, it is difficult to draw any 
hrm conclusions from it either. It is quite possible that he was far 


31 Abu Dawid, Risalah ila Ah! Makkah, 25. Quoted in ‘Abd al-Rahmin. 
Ahadith al-Ma‘azif wa l-Ghina’, 180. 
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away or on a hill, where one could not even see him but only hear 
a distant lute sound. 

It is worth noting that many authorities have used this 
hadith, along with others, as a basis for their judgement that 
wind instruments are prohibited. These include the following. 
In the Hanafi school: Kamal ibn al-Hummam in his book Sharh 
fath al-Qadir, Ibn ‘Abidin in his Radd al-Muhtar ‘ala 1-Durr 
d-Mukhtar, In che Shafi'l school: Imam Shirazi in his book a/- 
Muhadh-dhab fi Figh al-lmam al-Shaft G; Sultan al-‘Ulama’ ‘Izz al- 
Din ibn “Abd al-Salam in his book Qawa ‘id al-Ahkam fi Masalib 
d-Anam; Imam Nawawi in his book Rawdat al-Talibin; Imam 
Shams al-Din al-Ramli (known as al-Shafi‘i al-Saghir) in his book 
Nihayat al-Mubtay ila Sharh al-Minhaj. In the Hanbali school: Ibn 
Qudamah al-Maqdisi in his book a/-Mughni.*? The Maliki scholar 
Imam Quetubi has mentioned this hadith to further strengthen 
his afsir of verse 64 in Sirah al-Isra’. Ahmad al-Ghazali declared 
prohibition of utes on the basis of this hadith. 


Hapity 3: PROHIBITION OF KOBAH (IBN ‘ABBAS ix) 
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Muhammad ibn Bash-shar narrated chat Abo Ahmad narrated to him 
that Sufyan narrated to him that ‘Ali ibn Badhimah narrated to him 
that Qays ibn Habtar narrated that Ibn “Abbas reported that the 
Mophet #2 said: “Verily Allah prohibited (or the following 
have been prohibited:) wine, gambling, and kubah. And every 
intoxicant is haram.” Sufyan said, “I asked “Ali ibn Badhimah 
about fiubah. He said ic was tab/ (drum).” °° 
2 AlMat ashli, Al-Ghind' wa 1-Ma‘azif, 132-33. 
out ibn ‘Abbas in Sunan Abu Dawid, is S' § ob. 4 YI wks 
rae re ee 8 Se Musnad Ahmad, \ 16 ax. 
as] no. 2476, 3:125; Al- Bayhagi, 
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AUTHENTICITY 
lbn Hibban and al-Nasa‘i declared this hadith authentic. Abi 


Dawid and al-Mundhiri both have listed it without comment, 
indicating their tacit approval of its authenticity. Ibn Hazm rejected 
it by saving that Qays ibn Habtar was unknown. Albani says this 
shows the ignorance of Ibn Hazm for Qays was a well-known 
Successor; a large number of earlier and later scholars affirmed 
his reliabilicy and reported from him.** Those who declared him 
reliable include Ibn Hibban, al-Nasa’i, and Ibn Hajar. 


DISCUSSION 


This hadith shows general prohibition of kzbah, which means a 
drum as made clear by “Ali ibn Badhimah. While some people 
have raised a question about the definition of kubah, it is obvious 
that a narrator of a hadith is better qualified to explain the terms 
he is reporting. Additionally, Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal and lbn 
Qavyim have also asserted that it means a drum. 

There are some exceptions to the general prohibition of drums 
although the jurists differ on those exceptions. Generally the use 
of drums for entertainment is prohibited while it is permitted for 
other purposes like announcing a wedding or waking people for 
the pre-dawn meal in Ramadan. 

This hadith is strengthened by some others. Here is one of 


them: 


Itis reported from ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr that the Prophet 3 said 
“My Lord has forbidden for me liquor, gambling, &ubah, and 
ginnin.” And kubahis tabl (drum).*° 


al-Sunan al-Kubra, orig nol hy 9 jal ye 2A 63 GB cle Lh Shas is 
(Book: Testimony, Chapter: What has been narrated in condemnation of 
malahi like ma‘azif and mazamir and so on}, no. 20991, 10:374. 

%. Al-Albani, Tahrim Alar al-Tarab, 89. 

35. Abdullah ibn ‘Amer in al-Bayhagqi, a/-Sunan al-Kubra, ob. ois_4)\ 1S 
Wpris pol Apt ilall + 2) 23 3 +l> (Book: Testimony, Chapter: What has 
been narrated in condemnation of malahi like ma‘azif and mazamir and so 


on], no. 20994, 10:374. 


‘vi Funeral, Chapter: Wailing], no. 795, 1:377: Al. Diy 
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Qunin means ‘id. This further shows the general prohibition 
of musical instruments. 


HadITH 4: Iwo Cursep Sounps (ANAS IBN MALIK 
Bb | 
a 
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Shabib ibn Bishr al-Bajali narrated that he heard Anas ibn Malik say 
that the Prophet #85 said, “There are two sounds that are cursed in 
ihis life and in the Hereafter: mizmar in joy and blessings, and 
walling in adversicy.”* 


lnam Haythami comments in his Majma‘ al-Zawa'id that its 
nurators are trustworthy.> Al-Mundhiri makes the same statement 
inhis al-Targhib wa 1-Tarhib. So does al-Munawi in his Fayd al- 
(dir He explains that mizmar here refers to ghina’ and not the 
fue. The message of this hadith is strengthened by the next. 


Havira 5; Two CurseD Sounps (‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 
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jm the one induced by music. The first is internal and deep- 
rooted. The other is imposed from outside and may be superficial. 
This does not mean that we should be cold emotionless beings. 
That is the other extreme that a misguided religiosity may bring. 
The shedding of tears by the Prophet #% should wipe out any 
such confusion. Compassion is not only allowed, it is required. 
We worship a Compassionate God Who rewards compassion. 
Weeping in sorrow is a genuine expression of that compassion, as 
shumming or chanting without musical instruments in joy. This 
hadith, which caught both the words and actions of the Prophet 
% in his moments of sorrow, brings to us all these profound 
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“Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf reports, 


The Prophet 328 2% took my hand and J went with him to visit his 
(ailing) son Ibrahim. He was in the throes of death. The Prophet 
= took him to his breast and held him until he breathed his 
last. Then he put the child down and wept. I asked, “You are 
weeping, O Messenger of Allah, while you prohibit crying?” 

The Prophet $5 replied, “Verily, I did not prohibic weeping 
but rather, I forbade two sounds that are foolish and sinful: The 
sounds of musical amusement and Shaytan’s mazamir in time of 
joy and blessings; and the sound (of wailing) at time of adversity 
accompanied by striking of the face and tearing of garments. But 
this [weeping of mine] stems from compassion, and whoever 
does not show compassion will not receive it.”28 


messapes. 

Nothing could be clearer in the declaration of prohibition than 
the Prophetic words “I forbade” used in this hadith. No wonder 
Ibn Taymiyyah writes: “This is among the best ahadith that are 


ustd to show the prohibition of ghina’.” »” 


Imam Tirmidhi declared this hadith to be Aasan. Others who HapiTH 6: Betts (ABU HuRaYRAH £85) 


agreed with this assessment include al-Zayla‘i (Nasab al-Riyah), 
Ibn Qayyim (/ghathat al-Lahfan), al-Shawkani (Nayl al-Awtar). 
Ibn Hajar mentioned it in Fath al-Bari without comments, giving 
his tacit approval. 

Thehadith shows the middle path of Islam in the face of extremes 
of emotions. A believer continues to remember Allah during the 
joys and sorrows of life. This remembrance leads to thankfulness in 
the former case and patience in the latter, resulting in a dignified 
calmness in both. On the other hand ic is the severance of our 
connection with Allah that leads to internal agitation. Dancing in 
joy and striking of one’s face and tearing of one’s clothes in grief 
result from that agitation. Music is a distraction that blocks our 
connection with Allah thereby enhancing the internal agitation. 

No doubt, some musical rones can lead co calmness. Bur the 
calmness coming from a remembrance of Allah is very different 


ip pAb ole dle a Jo a S25 Ug UI oe 
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ltiseported by Aba Hurayrah 28> that the Prophet = said, 


“Bells are part of mazamir of Shaytan.”® 


This hadith is further supported by the next one. 


thoith 7: Bets (ABU HurayraH is) 
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* Ibn Taymiyyah, quoted in al-Albani, Tahrim Alg; al-Tarab, 55, 

© Abu Hurayrah in Sahih Muslim, ye 34 y 153) aa) Soba 

"J (Book: Dress and Adornment, Chapter: Dislike of sorte 
“ng journey}, no. 5670. = dogs and _ cl 





38 Al-Haythami, Majma‘ al-Zawa id, \SJ\ 3 ele & SLs pit! ts [Book 
Funerals. Chapter: Crying], no. 4047, 3:108. 
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It is reported by Aba Hurayrah 225 that the Prophet 2% said, 
“The angels (of mercy) do not accompany a caravan that has 
dogs or bells. **! 


yd horns for this purpose, which shows that they should be 
missible. 
Iris sufficient to look at the account of that event to see the 


Both of the above ahadith are recognized as sahih. In caravan travel, nol seasoning, Shah Waliyullah describes what happened: 


bells were a source of constant background music. There were also 
legitimate uses for them. They could scare animals of prey like 
wolves away from the caravan. They could also help anyone who 
was left behind as he could follow the sound to locate the caravan. 
This has led to a difference of opinion among the scholars. Imam 
Nawawi expresses general dislike for bells. He writes: 


When the Companions learnt that congregational salah is 
rquired—and it is not easy to gather people in one place and 
atone time except through announcement—they discussed 
ways of making this announcement. Some suggested a fire be 
lt. The Messenger 2 rejected that for its mimicking of the 
Migans. Some suggested use of horns. He rejecced that for its 
pimicking of the Jews. Some suggested use of bells. He rejected 
dat for its mimicking of the Christians. So they could not reach 
aconclusion. Then “Abdullah ibn Zayd saw the adhan and 
imal in his dream. He mentioned it to the Messenger =& 
who said, this is a valid dream.** 


As for the bells, it has been said that the reason the angels dislike 
them is that they resemble nagus (gong or clapper). And it has 
been said that the reason is their sound. The hadith referring 
to them as musical instruments of Shaytan supports this 
interpretation. Our ruling and that of Imam Malik and others is 


for the general dislike of bells. lisinteresting that any one would try to extract a ruling of 


rmisibility for music from a rejected suggestion. 
According to some other scholars their use is permissible for 


legitimate purposes. Shaykh Saharanpiri explains: “The dislike is 
when their use is devoid of any benefit. Their use is excused when 
driven by need.” ** Mufti Taqi Usmani adds: “It appears to me that 
the dislike mentioned in the hadith is directed toward their use for 
entertainment and music as was the practice of some caravans... 


ihadith Indicating Permission 

Tk are some cases where singing and use of duff are permissible. 
Thse ae mentioned in generally agreed upon Hadith reports. 
Ih difference of opinion here centers on the extent of this 
pemissibility. 





When the bell is meant for a legitimate purpose then there is no 
problem with it.” *° 

The common ground between these differing opinions is that 
when the bell is used as a musical instrument it is disliked. This is 
sufficient to show the dislike of musical instruments. 

While the dislike for bells is well-documented in ahadith, 
some modern proponents of music have tried to argue for their 
permissibility from the reports about the genesis of the call to 


Hhoirm 1; Exp (‘A'ISHAH We) 
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41 Ibid., no. 5668. os trae We lis We ees 
42. Usmani, Takmalah Fath al-Mulhim, 4:79. = 
43. Ibid. ‘a Nilullih al-Dihlawi, 
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Sayyidah ‘A’ishah “§> says, “The Messenger of Allah 34 came 
fo me when two girls were singing the song of Bu‘ath. He lay on 
the bed and turned his face away. Then Abu Bakr «28 entered. 
He reprimanded me saying ‘Mizmar of Shaytan in the home 
of the Messenger of Allah 322?’ The Messenger S turned to 
him and said, “Leave them.’ A little later, when he (Abu Bakr) 
was not paying attention, I signalled to them and they left.” She 
continues, “It was the day of Eid. The Abyssinians were playing 
in the Masjid with shields and lances. Then either I asked the 
Messenger #2 or he asked me whether | wanted to see them 
and I said yes. So he let me stand behind him, with my cheeks 
against his cheeks. He said, ‘Carry on Banu Arfidah.’ When | 
was tired, he asked, ‘Is that sufficient for you?’ I said yes. He 
said, Then you can leave.'”*° 


Another version of this hadith has some additional details: 


oe OEE bres S gy) JR3 SSG we dl sy LE 
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Sayyidah ‘A’ishah “fe says, “Aba Bakr <B> came to me while | 
had two Ansari girls who were singing the stories of the Ansar 
about the battle of Bu‘ath. And they were not singers. Abi 


Bakr <g> said, ‘Musical instruments of Shaytan in the house of 
Allah's Apostle 4%!’ And it was the day of Eid. So Allah's Apostle 


45. ‘Aishah Bs in Sabih al-Bubhdri, 35 OL .sig1 tS (Book: Jihad 
Chapter: Shields], no. 2943; Ibid., sey 3 ui, C12! Ob cys we 
[Book: The Two Eids, Chapter: Spears and shields on Eid day}, no. 95): 
Sahih Muslim, dal obi BS aes ¥ Cl el 5 Gee JI Ob spall ee 
[Book: Prayer of the Two Eids, Chapter: Permission for play in which thet? 
is no sin on Eid days), no. 2102. 
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#4 said, ‘O Abii Bakr, chere is an Eid for every people and this 


sour Eid,” “¢ 


There are wo incidents that have been brought together in the first 
port quoted above. The second hadith is another narration of the 
ist incident with some additional details. This incident involves 
vat songs about che battle of Bu‘ath. Bu‘ath was a town at two 
night: travel from Madinah where the last battle of the 1 10-year 
var between Aws and Khazraj took place about three years before 
the hijtah. Many great warriors and leaders on both sides were 
liled in this bartle, 

What we gather from the different narrations of the first event 
und its commentaries by the scholars is this. On the day of Eid, 
mo gills were singing a war song in the home of ‘A’ishah Siddiqah 
= Asis well known, she was very young and her friends were 
lide girls who used to come and play with her. (As al-Suyuci 
firms the word jariyah means a minor girl; jariyah is to women 
abat ghulam is co men.)*” The Prophet #5 entered the place and 










= 
inored the singing. He was lying with his face covered and turned 
ie other way. It was a clear indication that he was not interested 
bucat the same time he did not prohibit it. Later Abu Bakr «23> 
arered, and seeing the Prophet $3 lying in bed with his face 
ered, he thought that he was asleep. He thus assumed that the 
snging was being done without the knowledge or permission of 
be Prophet 345. He knew about the general abhorrence of ghina’ 
snd so his immediate reaction was to reprimand his daughter for 
having ignored it. At this the Prophet #5 came co the defense of 
Sovidah ‘Aishah Ge and explained that this was an exception to 
the general prohibition. Some singing and listening, within limits, 
nas permissible on the day of Eid. 


—————— 
« Abi Hurayrah BB in Sahih al-Bukhari, bY pawl She cpt obs 
aoae The Iwo Eids, Chapter: Sunnahs of the two Eids for Muslims], 


* Quoted in ‘Abd al-Rahman, Ahadith al-Ma ‘azif wa 1-Ghina’, 289. 
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PERMISSIBLE SINGING IMITATION OF NON-BELIEVERS 


The limits emerge from the details of the incident. Those singing 
were not professional singers, as explicitly stated by Sayyidah 
‘Aiishah % in the second report. It was a war song, talking about 


Ibn Hajar notes many important lessons that we learn from this 
hadith. In it there is guidance regarding a father’s duty to teach his 
daughter, a husband's concern to be kind and accommodating to 





courage and sacrifice and heroism, not a love song. Yet, the Prophet 
$= was not listening to it; he had covered and turned away his 
face. He did not ask Sayyiduna Abt Bakr «#85 to listen either 
Further—and very significantly—he did not take any issue with 
Abi Bakr’s figurative use of the expression “mizmar of Shaytan” 
He did not say that on the contrary it was a means of getting closer 
to Allah or chat it was food for the soul. He only said thar it should 
be ignored because of Eid. A little while after this conversation— 
which some later people would try to use as the basis for wholesale 
permissibility of music—we find Sayyidah ‘A’ishah “Se signaling 
the girls to leave in respect of the view of her father. If that view 
had been totally condemned by the Messenger = as Ibn Ham 
claims, there would be no basis for this. Ibn Hajar observes: 


Prophet Muhammad's #5 covering of his face shows his 
avoiding it as his status required that he not pay attention to 
it. However, his not criticizing it shows permissibility for this 
type of singing in the form he approved as he would nor have 
affirmed something invalid. The rule for entertainment and 
distractive pastimes is that one should stay away from them. 
Since this incident contradicts that, the exception to the rule 
will be limited to the time, quality, and extent of the exceprion 
shown in this incident. And Allah knows besr.** 


It is noteworthy that even Qadi Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148), 
who stated that there is no sahih hadith prohibiting ghina’, did 
recognize the limits indicated by the reference to Eid. According to 
him it shows the dislike of ghina’ when used on a regular basis." 


48. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, sabe ye Sly OP) OL. pd! ly! [Chapters 
of the Two Eids, Chapter: Lances and spears on the day of Eid] no. 926. 
2:513-14. 

49 Quoted in al-Mar'ashli, a/-Ghina' wa 1-Ma‘azif, 202. 


hiswife, and a daughter's respect for her father’s feelings even after 
her marriage. Another lesson, which is important in the context of 
celebrations, comes from the Prophetic statement that every people 
have a day of celebration, and Muslims have cheir own. It affirms 
mo things. First, Eid is a day of celebration for Muslims. Second, 
ctlebrations of other peoples are for them. In other words ic rells 
usthat Muslims should stay away from imicacing the non-believers 
ortaking part in their celebrations. To stress the point, [bn Hajar 
quotes Aba Hafs al-Nasafi al-Hanafi who went to the extent of 
suing that a person who sent even an egg as a gift to a polytheist to 
honor the latter's day of religious celebration committed apostasy. 

Today, if we were to remove imitation of the non-Muslim 
aultures, not much would remain in our “arts and entertainment’ 
departments in the popular media. How ironic that the justification 
for that should be sought from the hadith that teaches the exact 
opposite. 

While the first incident involved a war song, the second 
iwolved a war exercise. The chapter title of Bukhari “Shields and 
Spears’ makes that clear. The Abyssinians carried out that play on 
happy occasions like Eid. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani quotes Zayn al- 
Din ibn al-Munayyir as saying, “They called it a play but in reality 
itwas war training.” °° 

Those who try to extract a license for their entertainment 
tights from this should reflect on these words from Ibn Hajar al- 


Haythami: 


They Abyssinians were not dancing to music or striking their 
feet or pointing with calyxes (akmam) but they were playing 
with weapons for the purpose of combat readiness and weapons 


% Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, s0)\ pe 5 jay 1 PI OL. pall Ol yi [Chapters 
ote Two Eids:, Chapter: Lances and spears on the day of Eid] no. 926, 
“514. Zayn al-Din ibn al-Munayyir (d. 695 AH) was a Maliki jurist, judee 
iuhor and teacher in Makkah. ee 
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training, and doing exercises in charging and escaping and 
stabbing and hitting. How can one compare the actions of the 
effeminates with those of the champions and the brave.*! 


In another report it is stated that when ‘Umar &@ entered the 
Masjid and saw this, he started throwing pebbles at them to stop 
them. The Prophet 385 said to him: “‘Umar, leave them. Bani 
Arfdah are protected.” In the report in Sahih Abu ‘Uwanah these 
words are added, “They are Bana Arfidah.” » Ibn Hajar explains: “It 
is as if he meant that it was their style, and since it was permissible 
they should be left alone.” But he also quotes Muhibb al-Tabari 
as saying, [t was an indication that for them something will be 
ignored that will not be ignored for others, because, as a rule, the 
masjid should be free from entertainment. So the exception should 
be limited to what is explicit in the text.” In other words, one should 
curb the tendency to extrapolate from this incident.” 

In some narrations it is also reported that the Prophet # 
explained the permission by saying, “So the Jews know that there 
is latitude in our religion.” Obviously such latitude cannot be 
open-ended. The proper limits of this laticude can be ascertained 
by looking at the words and actions of the Companions who were 
there on the scene. 


51. Al-Haythami, Kaff al-Ra‘a’, 3 GUS) 2)! ney ¢ pal! Ll oil 3 JyYt out 
Pay sep ghads gow gh pad pO pall Lil Fl~ [Chapter 1: Categories of Prohibited 
Ghina’. Category 2: Listening to ehina’ accompanied by dance, duff, mizmar, 
or stringed instrument], 75. 

§2. Al-‘Ayni, ‘Umdat al-Qari, »»-»)) 5 [Book: The Two Eids], 6:392. 

§3. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, spe 3 Sly OLD) Oke pal Ul yl [Chapters 
of the Two Fids: Chapter: Lances and spears on the day of Eid] no. 926, 
2:515. From the statement that they were Banu Arsfidah some people have 
tried co extract an ideology of cultural relativism leading to the justification 
for all kinds of music. They claim that Islam adopts the culture of every 
group of people in every land. They might as well have used hadith 4 below 
that says “The Ansar like amusement” to declare chat if anyone likes any 
entertainment then Islam automatically approves of it. Neither che Ansar 
nor any scholars during the last fourteen centuries ever thought of this 
interpretation. But that can hardly deter those who are bent upon producing 
a new version of Islam. 
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There are several issues worth pondering. First, why did both 
fbi Bakr and ‘Umar am strongly object in the first place? The 
cbvious answer is that they knew from Islamic teachings that as 
inule these things were objectionable. Second, what did they 
lam ftom these incidents? Ibn Hazm says that their criticism 
was tected so they withdrew their objection. Buc did they take 
ito mean blanket permissibility as [bn Hazm and his followers 
wepest? We nd that not to be so. During their rule they did not 
cage o tolerate ghina.. We have already seen that Sayyiduna 
Umar > used to investigate whenever he heard the sound of 
duff and permitted it only if it was a wedding or circumcision. The 
eoxernment sponsorship of music that started in the Umawi period 

would have started in heir time, if bn Hazm had been right. 

Third, what did Sayyidah ‘A’ishah “3 understand from this, 
being at the center of the event? In fact other reports showing 
some permissibility (in weddings) also have come to us through 
het But there is a huge difference between her views and those of 
theproponencs of music. There is no report about her showing any 
anetest in ghina. And there are many thar show her opposition to 
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that permits a general music and entertainment session based on 
this interest. 

In Musnad Abmad, Sahih Ibn Hibban, and Mu jam al-Tabarani 
this hadith has been reported with the additional text that the 
Prophet #25 asked, “Did you send with her a girl that would play 
the duff and sing?” This and the other ahadith that we saw earlier 
show that singing in weddings is permitted for girls. There is not 
a single report about men singing or playing duffs in weddings 


during the era of the Prophet #48 and the Companions. 


Hapitu 5: Weppincs (‘AMIR IBN SA‘D) 
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‘Amir ibn Sai d said I came upon Qurazah ibn Ka‘b and Abi 
Masiid al-Ansari o> in a wedding. Some little girls were 
singing. | said, “You are from among the Companions of the 
Prophet 2% and veterans of Badr. This is being done in your 
presence. They said, “Sic and listen with us if you wish or leave 


if you wish. We have been given permission for amusement in 


a wedding.” ” 


‘Amir ibn Sa‘d was a Successor from Kifa. He is reporting the 
statement of two Companions. The objection of ‘Amir ibn Sa‘d 
shows that not everyone was at ease even with ghina’ in a wedding. 
This was a huge change brought out by Islam since the practice was 
well-established in the pre-Islamic society. The response shows that 
permissibility of listening to singing in weddings is an exception to 
the general rule of prohibition. 


§9. “Amir ibn Sa‘d in Sunan al-Nasd?, ~ pl ace eLally pQUl ob. -Ss 
[Book: Marriage, Chapter: Lahw and ghina’ at a wedding], no. 3396. 
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Wehave seen here the ahadith that show a general prohibition of 


music and singing and those that show a limited permission for 
shying duff and singing on weddings and on Eid day. There are 
many other ahadith on the subject. Additionally, as Abu ’I-‘Abbas 
4}Qurtubi states, we know it for a fact that the Propher 4 never 
lsened to enchanting songs (al-ghina’ al-mutrib). Everything 
ibout the life of the Prophet #5 has been reported including his 
moments of grief, sorrow, anger and joy. But there is no report that 
heever listened to such ghina’. 

From all this collection of ahadith, what we gather is that 
nost musical instruments, as well as professional singing, have 
heen discouraged or prohibited as a deadly distraction. At the 
ume time, we are permitted use of some distractions to rejuvenate 
austhes or for other specific and well defined purposes. These are 
imited to special occasions and subject to strict controls. These 
uclude weddings, Eid celebrations, travel, return from journey, 
hard labor, and humming or chanting for fighting loneliness. Thus, 
ie ahadith showing prohibition and those showing permission 
ut not contradicting each other, they are simply highlighting the 
diferent categories. 


The Issue of Weak Ahadith 


Altheahadith indicating prohibition of music listed in this chapter 
uesound (sahih or hasan). This is significant since the existence of 
nen one sahih hadith would be sufficient to draw legal rulings 
fom it and we have seen several here. Some support ahadith are 
tari, which is a hadith that has only one narrator in some link. 
his does not necessarily damage its authenticity, however. The 
hnows hadith “Actions are based on intentions” is also a gharib 
lth that has been narrated by only Sayyiduna ‘Umar a. But 
Noone questions its authenticiry. In fact [bn Hazm has used ic to 
igue tat the petmissibiliry or prohibition of ghina’ depend upon 
*e mentions of the listener. 


QMiawaee 
Abi Abbas al-Qurrubi, Kashf. al-Qind‘, 84, 
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In addition there are a large number of ahadith indicating 
prohibition that are weak. We did not list them here but we do 
need to discuss their significance. 

The general perception is that all ahadith prohibiting music 
are weak and that weak means unreliable. We have already seen 
that the first part of this claim is false. What about the second pan. 
namely that weak always means unreliable? That is also untrue and 
to see that we need to understand what is meant when we say 
a hadith is weak. As Ibn al-Salah explains, a weak hadith is one 
whose chain of transmission does not meet the criteria set for sahih 
or hasan. This is a technical designation. It does not mean that 
the report is certainly untrue.°! It may be that the designation was 
given because the narrators are weak in character and therefore 
less reliable. It may also be the case that they are weak in memor 
although they arc otherwise very trustworthy. But in either case, it 
does not follow that every single report from a weak reporter will 
definitely be false. 

It is true that because of a greater possibility that a weak hadith 
will be unreliable, legal rulings cannot be based on it without 
further investigation. At the same time there is a distinct possibility 
that a weak hadith may in fact be a true report. Aba 1-'Abbas 
al-Qurtubi explains that the issue of weak hadith is not a black 
and white issue. Sometimes the presence of a defect in a hadith 
does not warrant a total rejection; only that the hadith should be 
rejected if another report, which is free of that defect, contradicts 
it.” When a reporter's memory is noc of the best quality then the 
length of hadith he is reporting also becomes important. He may 
be trusted for a short hadith but not for a long one. His narration 
may also be acceptable it he reported the hadith from a written 
record. If a critic declared a reporter to be weak without giving any 
reason for it, his criticism is also open to question. He gives many 
examples to establish the point chat a designation of weak does 
not automatically end the usefulness of a hadith.©? Thus when the 


61 Ibn al-Salah, ‘Ulam al-Hadith, 10. 


62 Abu I- Abbas al-Qurgubi, Kushfa/-Qina', 76. 
63 Ibid. 78. 
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<dolus encounter weak ahadith on a subject they look tor other 
das that may inform them abour its actual reliabilicy. 

(Ine ue is the text of the hadith. i.e. whether or nor it is 
pawmndance with basic Islamic principles and the teachings of 
Suh. Another clue is the number of such reports. When a 
sinter ol weak reports state the same thing, it lends credibilicy 
pix mpor. This we can understand from a simple example. 
sisal people independently reported to us that there was an 
soda on the road. then even if the reporters individually did 
at meet the stringent requirements of being absolucely reliable. 
mould not throw away all of their reports. The multiplicity ot 
ag vak reports would point out that there was in tact teuch in 
tx exennul item they were reporting. The same is true of weak 
each Thus the many weak ahadich on music lend credibilin: 
xh other. especially: when there are other sahih ahadich on the 
aed 8 well, 

lh addibon 10 the chain of transmission reported in hadith 
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sr 8 another lining transmission that takes place through the 
ores the scholars and the Muslim sovicry. When a hadith has 
resacented by avery large number of highly respected scholars 
bows for thar knowleder and caqwa. this acceptance is in itselt 
gd of us validiry, Whis is called sabre bil-qubul. According 
teme hadith authorities a hadith enjoving sslacpeypet bel-gubsl is 
malend iound evcn though its chain may be weak. For cxample. 
gz gesiag the hadith that says “Whoever combined owo salahs 
ped 22 dour to major sin” al-Suviiqi writes: “Imam firmidhi 
paned a and then commented that scholars act accordingly. 
Tomacat indicates that a weak hadith is strengthened by the 
coma of scholars” After quoting a hadith about the divorce 
ida pit Ibn al-Hummam writes, “Among the proofs of the 
Wevicess of this hadith is that the scholars have followed it in 
| Mee” Mawiina Anwar Shah Kashmiri touches on this issue 
ee 
ae Tt aggubas Suyiti “ala T-Mawdi'ar, 14 
7 SHammion, fash ai-Qadir, Ha) iS (Book: Divorce], 3:475~ 
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in his discussion of the hadith, “There is no will for the designated 
heirs.” Everyone agrees that this is a weak hadith. At the same time 
there is consensus on the ruling based on it. (Since their shares have 
been fixed by the Shariah, there is nothing to be added or removed 
from it through a will). He writes: “Some (Hadith scholars) hold 
that when a hadith is supported by actual practice, it rises from 
‘weak to ‘accepted’. That is my preference too.” 

Discussing the weak ahadith regarding prohibition of ghina’, 
Aba ‘l-’Abbas al-Qurtubi says the same thing. If the defects 
mentioned in those ahadith were sufficient cause for their total 
rejection, the scholars would not have used them. Bur there is a 
myriad of scholars who argued from these ahadith against ghina. 
Those who know these scholars know that it is unthinkable thar 
they would argue from ahadith that deserve to be discarded.” 

But even before acceptance by the scholars comes the acceptance 
by the Companions. If a particular hadith is weak, but substantiated 
by the practice of the Companions and the Successors, then that 
hadith is considered acceptable by the jurists. For example, the 
Prophet #2 is reported to have said, “The murderer will not 
inherit (from the murdered person).”“® This hadith has a weak 
chain of transmitters, but it is acceptable to the jurists because it 
was accepted and followed by the Companions. 

The Companions were the people who heard and watched 
the Prophet #25 directly. Their attitudes in life were molded by 
him. They were his students. Obviously no one can claim to have 
understood the real intent of the Prophec #& better than those 
who were there with him and had the privilege of learning directly 
from him. Thus to understand the issue of music it is helpful to 
find out what did the Companions and other early Muslims say 
about it. How did they view it? We do that in the nexe chapter. 


66. Al-Kashmiri, Fayd al-Bari, Ue ji ous (Book: Wills], 3:409. 
67. Abu |-‘Abbas al-Qurtubi, Kashf al-Qina‘ 78-79. 

68 Al-Shawkani, Nay/ al-Awtdr, > 2Y Wi olob - 1h. ail al! OLS [Book: 
Inheritance, Section 13: The murderer shall not inherit], nos. 1/2581 and 
2/2582. 





CHAPTER 7 


Tur Views OF Earty Mustims 


THOSE ARGUING THE CASE FOR MUSIC HAVE TAKEN 
WY contradictory stands regarding the views of Companions, 
‘ucesions, and other early Muslims. On the one hand they have 
avd to argue that their views do not count. On the other some of 
te proponents of music have claimed that these luminaries used 
olgen to phina’ and therefore it must be permissible. This is a 
ws of heads-I-gain-tails-you-lose. If the Companions prohibited 
tir stand does not count. If they practiced it, it does. 

Forexamplelbn Hazm claims: “In chisno argumentis acceptable 
‘useveral reasons. One of them is that no person's opinion counts 
biond that of the Messenger of Allah.” ' This is regarding the verse 
ih Lugmin where he is rejecting the commentaries given 
the Companions. This is despite the fact that the pobaiens 
te the people directly taught and trained by the Messenger #25. 

“were also most eager to follow his instructions to the best 
"hr abi. Their understanding of what he taught carries the 
"st wejht, as do their practices. 


ee 
hy Ham, Al: Muballé, Fpl pl [Rulings of Trade], Ruling no. 1565, 
5 Aull), GULally, lly age Jal aes [The sale of chess, mazamir, 
“ail and runbir is permissible], 9: 60. 
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As for the second claim, many reports have been circulated 
alleging the interest of the early Muslims in music. These reports 
involve such Companions as ‘Abdullah ibn Ja‘far 2, and such 
Successors as Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab (d. 94 AH), Sa‘id ibn Jubayr 
(d. 95 AH). and ‘Amir ibn Sharahil Abu ‘Amr al-Sha‘bi (d. 105 
AH). However the only thing proven about them is their listening 
to permissible singing including huda’ or rajaz and without musical 
instruments. Regarding Abdullah ibn Ja‘far <2 , who is mentioned 
the most in this regard, Mufti Taqi Usmani says: 


It is well known that he did not see anything wrong in 
listening to singing. But it appears that this was singing 
without instruments. There is not a single reliable report that 
he listened to instruments. I checked the reliable history books 
like al-Isabah, al-Isti‘ab, Usud al-Ghabah, and al-Bidayah wa 1- 
Nihayah, and did not find any reliable report about his listening 
to ghina’ accompanied by instruments ... Even Ibn ‘Asakir, 
who has devoted fifteen pages to Abdullah ibn Ja‘far a in 
his book of history and has collected all sorts of reports, did not 
mention instruments.’ 


The same can be said about the Successors. Sa‘id ibn al- 
Musayyab, a well-known Successor of very high stature and one of 
the seven jurists of Madinah, is on the record to have said, “I hate 
ghina’, and love rajaz.”? 

Said ibn Jubayr was the same way. In one of his encounters 
with Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, who ultimately killed him, it is said that 
Hajjaj arranged for an ‘iid and nay to be played in his presence. 
When that was done, he started to cry. Hajjaj said, “What makes 
you cry? This is entertainment.” Sa‘id ibn Jubayr said, 


No, this is grief. The blowing into the nay reminds me of the 
Day the Trumpet will be blown (Day of Judgment). The ‘td was 
made from a tree that was cut unjustly. And as for the strings, 


2, Usmani, Dars-e- Tirmidhi, 3:363-G4. 

3 Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab in Musannaf ‘Abd al-Razzaq, eu mils 
ally tall es 52) a,» (Book: Al-Jami‘ of Ma‘mar ibn Rashid al-Azdi. 
Chapter: Ghina’ and duff}, no. 19743, 11:6. 
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they ate ftom the guts of a goat that will be raised wich you on 
the Day of Judgment. 


parently his references were to the oppression and injustices of 
Aaja But his abhorrence of musical instruments is obvious. 

The case of Imam Sha‘bi, the great Successor and Hadith 
matt, isno different. He would not stay at a dinner if they played 
music there. Rather he would say to the host, “Either you tell the 
singers t0 leave or we will leave.” Another well-known incident 
tkaly shows his view of music. It is reported that a person once 
sled him a question. He replied by telling him what Abdullah 
bnMas‘id di had said on that issue. The person insisted, “Tell 
myour opinion.” Imam Sha‘bi said to the people present there, 
‘Ne you not amazed at this? I told him the verdict of Ibn Mas‘ad 
and hes asking for my opinion? By Allah, I would rather sing a 
ing than give you my opinion.”* The first act was reprehensible, 
athough the second was even more so. 

Thevalue of his words may not be appreciated by those who see 
mproblem with either. But even they will agree that his atticude 
tout hina’ was most probably informed by the judgment of 
{Muah ibn Mas‘iid 285, who would not stay at a party if music 
ma played. On one occasion he started to leave when he heard 
besound of music. The host met him on the way out and asked 
lin why he was leaving. He replied, “I heard the Messenger 325 
um, Whoever increases a groups strength is one of them, and 
sheer is satished with the actions of a group is a partner in their 
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Abdullah ibn Mas‘id 28 famously said, “Ghina’ grows 
hypocrisy in the heart, just like water grows vegetation.”® This 
statement has been reported and discussed by many authorities. 
Imam Ghazali responded to it by saying that hypocrisy grows in 
the heart of the singer, as he receives praise from the audience, but 
does not affect the listener.” This defense can hardly be reassuring 


full a case was brought to Qadi Shurayh regarding a person 
sdohad broken another person's tunbir. He dismissed the case.'2 
(ious this had to be based on a well established practice by 
te Companions, 

Inexamining the views of early Muslims, the views and actions 
dhe Companions who are mentioned in the reports showing 





for the singer. Further, it is destroyed by another narration. In the 
Amali of Ibn Sasta, Ibn Mas‘ud's statement is reported as follows, 
“Beware of listening to ma‘azif and ghina’ because they grow 
hypocrisy in the heart just like water grows vegetables.” '® As we 
saw earlier “Umar ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz had also stated, “Attending to 
instruments and listening to songs and fondness for them breed 
hypocrisy in the heart like water grows grass.” So restricting the 
damage to the singer is on very thin grounds. 

If the words of Ibn Mas‘ad iby are not sufficient to make 
us realize the seriousness of the problem, his actions might be. 
Ibrahim ibn Ad-ham reports that the associates of Ibn Mas‘td 
& used to tear up the duffs of young girls.'' This practice is 
reported from others as well. “Asim ibn Hubayrah used to destroy 
a duff whenever he saw it. In his old age he tried to crush a duff 
under his feet but was unable to do so. He then remarked, “Never 
did Shaytan overpower me regarding these except for this time.’ 
Many later jurists gave the fatwa thar there was no penalty on 
breaking someone else's musical instruments. These include 
such great jurists as Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Ishaq ibn 
Rahawayh (d. 238/853), Waki‘ ibn al-Jarrah (d. 196/812), and 
Qadi Shurayh (d. 80/699). In an incident reported in Sahih al- 


it}, 71. 

8. Ibn Abi |-Dunya, Dhamm al-Malahi, no. 12, p. 38. 

9. Al-Ghazali, Ihya’ “Ulm al-Din, $2 4 JsV\ CU! te gly el dt obi ots 
a Peas p(k § +(dali G+! [Book: Etiquettes of Sama’ and Wajd., 
Chapter: |. Differences of scholars regarding permissibility of sama and 
exposure of truth regarding it], 2:383. 

10. Ibn Abi |-Dunya, Dhamm al-Malahi, footnote, 39. 

It Ibid., no. 39, 45. There is no special prohibition for young girls. They 
are mentioned because it was mostly they who were carrying it. 

12. [bid., no. 38, 45. 


bnited permissibility of singing are of special inrerest to us. 
The proponents have used these reports to build their case for 
agmneral permissibility. So it is very significant that contrary to 
tkse conclusions these Companions remained opposed to ghina’ 
wside of those limited occasions. Many incidents regarding them 
ae reported. 

Umar ibn al-Khattab 25 had tried to stop the Abyssinians on 
flday and had been corrected by the Messenger #25. Yet we find 
tuihe continued to oppose music on other occasions. Whenever 
behead the sound of singing or a duff he would inquire about 
uand punish those engaged in it unless ic was for a wedding or 
yeunciion. His son ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Umar 2 once exclaimed to 
igup of pilgrims who were listening to someone singing: “May 
mugo deaf, May you go deaf.” He did not even like the singing of 
ines, Once when he passed by a litele girl who was singing, 
ivanmented, “If Shaytan would have spared anyone, it would 
Mnebeenher” 

Syyvidah ‘A’ishah % was at the center of the reported incidents 
bong permissibliry of ghina’ on Eid and in weddings. Yet chere 
tistid record of opposition from her as well. Once her nieces 
Retin pan and the family decided to ask for a person to come 
oi snp to them to placate them. When she wene there a man 
hhlong hair was shaking his head as he sang. Upon seeing this 
‘innediely exclaimed, “This is Shaytan. Get him out. Get 
tout" The report further tells us that she had initially given 
See 


: bath, Jali Us [Book: Oppressions}, Jl Cau 2S i wh 
et sesh... supa ibis. 
oe =e Telbis Hois, (4 ely cylly ball Gal S Je Us 3G fas 
ee for dislike and prohibition of ghina’ and laments], 205. 
‘Set al-Sunan al Kubri, al ded oe de Ob. Sls Oks 
"mony, Section 64: The person who Sings and takes it up as 
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permission to invite someone to sing to them. It seems that the 
man's singing (even without instruments) had surpassed the limits 
of permissible singing. 

She was also opposed to young girls wearing anklers with bells, 
On one occasion when a young girl wearing them was brought 
to her she said, “Do not bring them to me unless you remove the 
bells. For I heard the Messenger #25 say that angels do not enter 
the home that has bells.” '° Her nephew Qasim ibn Muhammad, 
who was brought up and taught by her and who grew up to become 
one of the seven prominent jurists of Madinah, held the same view. 
When a person asked him about ghina’ he answered: “I disapprove 
of it. “Is it prohibited?” the person insisted. He replied: “Listen, 
when Allah separates Truth from Falsehood, where do you think 
He will place ghina’?” "’ 

Sayyiduna ‘Uthman «2 displayed the same attitude when he 
said, “I never sang or lied or let my right hand touch my private parts 
ever since I used it to pledge allegiance to the Prophet #.”" 

Among the Successors, Imam Sha‘bi said: “Allah cursed 
the singer and the one for whom he sings.” '? Mak-hil said: “If 
somebody purchased a slave girl who played musical instruments, 
and he died in that state then I will not pray his funeral prayer."” 
Mak-hul was one of the four great jurists of his time, the other 
three being Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab in Madinah, al-Sha‘bi in Kata, 
and Hasan al-Basri in Basra. AJ] four issued statements of dislike or 
condemnation for ghina’ and musical instruments. Dahhak said, 


his profession . .], no. 21010, 10:378. 

16. ‘A‘ishah, Sunan Abu Dawud, Je Gel LOL. 514-1 SLs [Book: Signet 
Rings, Section: Bells], no. 4233. 

17. Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis, \4 ells cplly ell Lal S fe UV So 3 jw 
(Section: Evidence for dislike and prohibition of ghina’ and laments], 205; 
Al-Bayhagi, Al-Sunan al-Kubra, a5\2 elsS\ docs oe fp Slob obi 
{Book: Testimony, Section 64: The person who sings and takes it up as his 
profession . . .], no. 21011, 10:378. 

18. Abii I-Tayyib al-Tabari, a/-Radd, 42. Imam Ghazali responded to It 
by saying that this does not show legal prohibition. But it is obvious that !t 

shows dislike for even personal singing. 

19. Ibid., 45. 

20 Al-Qari, al-Sama‘ wa 1-Ghina’, 107. 
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agi wats Money, angers the Lord, and corrupts the heart.” ”' 


sqq-basti. in his characteristic way, used to remind the people 
7 toe init that Allah said about the believers that there was 
in share in their wealth for the poor and the destitute. “But 
_hyemadea known share in your wealth for the songstress at 
ail iy and the professional wailer at che times of sorrow.” ” 


> 


i yb Tabari, al-Radd, 45. 
Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Jehg that a) 
‘Lab fain, 1-9 28 5. 


CHAPTER 8 


SAMAG THE SUFI PERSPECTIVE 


wsiC FOR FUN AND ENTERTAINMENT WAS IMPORTED 
=5Pesia and Byzantium into the Muslim world and sponsored 
>omupt kings beginning in che Umawi period. There was no 
sexi the minds of those who engaged in it chat it was wrong. 
“snat one group tried to justify music on religious grounds. 
ix were the Sufis who were initially known as zu/had (ascetics) 
46 had given up this world and its attractions for the sake of 
© The love of Allah was the defining attribute in their lives. 
xe of them discovered the power of a good song in nurturing 
tine To distinguish it from the sensuous singing, they called it 
oy which means listening but also refers to the spiritual songs 
‘mened. For them sama’ was a means of getting closer to Allah. 
‘nd was to reach wajd or the state of ecstasy in which a person 


‘anus totally absorbed in the love of Allah. ' 










ce 
cording to Abi ‘I-‘Abbas al-Qurtubi sama’ means both listening and 


“Srunding Iris in the latter sense that che word has been used in verse 
“Swab d-Anfal). Earlier Sufis used the term to refer to a sudden flash 
“Sinunding whether it resulted from listening to poetry or prose. Later 
**0a wed to refer to the spiritual songs. See Abdi ‘|-‘Abbas al-Qurtubi, 


ena’ 44. 





75 





Vins Nepinersy Atom 


Neither ama ner ward were Commanded by the Quran or dhe 
Sunnah, Nether the Propher $28 nor the Companions prachaed 
the toemer a wiyght the latter. However, some of the people whe 
mimed te were reputable people af good character whase sincerity 
Yannat ty daubiad, Thev telt their hearts melt when listening to 
Pood Porte werws sung by chase who shared their feclings. Their 
emtings are Sil: of anecdotes describing the great power af sama 
Ai the Same ice they were aware of possible problems with 1 
They imposed many restrictions and issued many cautions to avoid 
thax probicms. Larer Suh masters, realizing that none of thes 
persutions helped. devided to abandon it. 

Thus we can discern three periods in the Suh involvement with 
ami. An initial period af opposition, an intermediate period of 
jutitheation with severe restrictions, and finally abandonment and 
pmihititian with the caveat that we should not criticize those who 
Sademgaced ini it in the preceding period because they had complied 
wit: the restrictions even though it was no longer reasonable to 
een: this compliance. Whatever goes on in the name of sama 
today is in defiance of authentic Suh teachings, although todays 
proponents rely on the arguments and debates chat belong to the 
tegone intermediate period. 


FIRST PERIOD - OPPOSITION 

Amune the carly Suh masters Fudayl ibn ‘lyad (d. 187 AH) said. 
“Ghind’ is the charm for fornication.” * Abt “Abdullah al-lanith 
tb Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243 AH), another eminent Suf master 
and author of many books, said: “Ghina’ is prohibited just like the 
meat of carrion” Both of them used the term ghina’ and did not 
make an cxeeption for the Suh sama’. According to Ibn Taymiyyah 
renowned Suh masters from the firse three centuries staved awat 
from sania. [his was truc in all parts of the Islamic world whether 
it was Hija, al-Sham, Yemen, Misr, Maghreb, Iraq, or Khurasan. 
This includes {brahim ibn Ad-ham (d. 161/778), Ma rif al-Karkhi 
id. 200/815). Abi Sulayman al-DDarani (d. 215/830), Ahnvad 


2 Ibn Abi al-Dunva. Diam l-Malthi, nu. 22, p. 42. 
$ Abo “Abbas J Qunubi, Keshf al-(Qina', 51. 
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yp pine fd. 230/844}, and al-Sari al-Saqati (d. 253/867). 
wt he Maja al-Haythami, a staunch critic of Sufi sama’ as 
abet eet affirms that the original Sufi masters were never 
gtet in thae forms of music that are either prohibited or 
eumenal 


osm that it never happened with any of the masters of 
min—thoe who combine knowledge and gnosis (‘s/m and 
e7mi)-—ha they were involved in listening to stringed 
feuments and others that are prohibited by consensus. And 
mew ol their avoidance of dubious things to the best of their 
Lin therdid the same regarding musical practices about which 
i diagreement. As for those who hover around dubious 
tepand listening out of deep desires, they have nothing from 
trawwul except its form and nothing from knowledge except 
«name And all good and honor and nobility is in following 


hie Prophet $25. 


MOND PERIOD - JUSTIFICATION WITH RESTRICTIONS 


| stxnat stage we hind Abu Nasr al-Sarraj (d. 378/988) defending 


- @: but distancing it from the music for fun by affirming in 


Saqunoal terms, 


Larenung (0 stringed instruments, wind instruments, ma‘azif, 
ab and the drum is included in the prohibited sama‘, for it 
“ax umi of the people following falsehood (ah al-batil) and 
tus been prohibited by the sound reports coming from the 


Wiis of Sufi masters repeatedly reminded that sama‘ had to 
"aoded with great caution. Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 297 AH) 
© \uni must have the time, the place and the brethren.”® If 
atten) Kaff a-Ra dt) i sony » all edi LST § Jy! OU 
han) BB lie J [Chapter 1: Prohibited forms of 
> Ghina accompanied by dance or the likes of duff, mizmar, 
_  carumens), 74. 


is 


ye =) 
‘ne ibaghdadi, quoted in al-Risdlah al-Qushayriyyah, chet 
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: ‘cren. He also 
these three were not available then one should not liste ae 
cautioned: “When you see a novice fond of sama , know t at 
is a remnant of idleness in him.”® In a dream he heard Shaytan say 


that one occasion where he found the Sufis vulnerable was during 
sama‘.? Al-Sarraj said that a novice must learn the preconditions 
for sama’ from the shaykhs so that “it would not turn into 
entertainment.”'® Dha *l1-Nuan al-Misri (d. 245 AH) highlighted 
the slippery nature of the enterprise when he said, “Sama is a 
divine influence which stirs the heart to seek Allah. Those that 
listen to it spiritually attain to Allah, and those who listen to it 


sensually fall into heresy.”'' The Sufi shaykh and Maliki scholar 
Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996) reminded, “If any carnal passion 
is stirred, sama‘ is forbidden.”'? 

Sama had to be conducted in the gathering of the pious, 
brought together solely by the love of Allah. It waslikea Prescription 
medicine that could only be used by someone under the care of 
Sufi doctor. It was prohibited for the masses. Both the singer and 
the listener had to be sincere, devoted, experienced, and free of any 


7. Al-Junayd al-Baghdadi, quoted in A\-Sarraj, Al-Luma‘, 342, 

8. Al-Junayd = al-Baghdadi, quoted in al-Risalah al-Qushayriyyah, 
[Sama‘], 344. Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Ta/bis Iblis, “glealt 
view of sufi ways of sama‘], 215. 

9. Al-Turtushi, K7tab Tahrim al-Ghina’, under id pall = pba arly 
Ele! a <= de {Section: Argument using the criticism of Suh master 
those who permit sama‘}, no. 93, 227. Cf. Ibn Qayyim al-Jaweiyyah, Kaif 
al-Ghita’, under o 316 «pes Gl gd ol Ft GS bl wl 1S) bua [Section Su 
masters rejection of sama‘ because of their knowledge of its problems and 
bad effects], 72. 

10. Al-Sarraj, Al-Luma‘, 253. 

11. Dht ’l-Nun al-Misri, quoted in al-Hujwiri, The Kashf Al-Malyub 
“Uncovering the eleventh veil: concerning sama’,” 404. Cf Al-Rwloh 
Qushayriyyah, ¢\—)\ [Sama’], 340. 

12. Aba Talib al-Makki, Qar al-Qulitb, <i) Jus ¢ 2 P9859 
oN Gp gelolin y dl a gE 530 ond lt Ul > Ly [Section 52: Explanation of 
stations of conviction, the states of firm believers, the fear of the lovers # 
their stations in fear}, 2:100. 
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ly desires of goals. Here is a list of conditions for the validity 
v0! 
(snd 


, Nowoman or beardless young boy should be present in 
the gathering. 

p, All those present should be pious people. 

c. The singer should be sincere in seeking closeness to Allah. 
His purpose should not be to get a financial reward. 

d. The audience should not have gathered for free food. 

e. One should not feign ecstasy. 


Anadditional condition was that the shaykh or his deputy must 
hepresent to oversee the gathering. Even with all these restrictions, 
their eservations about the enterprise are evident in che statement 
of Abu ‘Ali al-Ritdhbari (d. 322/934): “We wish that we would 
come out of it even.” That is, it would not add to our virtues or 
ins, Similarly Junayd al-Baghdadi repented and stopped listening 
out of such concerns, '° 

An interesting conversation is reported between Isma‘il ibn 
Nujayd and Abi ‘l-Qasim al-Nasra Abadhi, which shows the 
tensions within the Suh circles about sama‘. Ibn Nujayd said to 
him: “I heard you are fond of sama*.” Abu ‘l-Qasim replied: “Yes, 
() Shaykh. Sama’ is better than that we should sit and backbite.” 
Ibn Nujayd commented, “One slip in sama’ is a greater sin than so 
many years of backbiting.”"® 


3 Khayr al-Din al-Ramli, al-Fatawa al-Khayriyyah, (Egypt: Al-Matba‘ah 

d-Kubra al-Miriyyah, 1300 AH), 2:182, as quoted in Shafi‘, /slam awr 
Mig, 272. 

W Abu ‘Ali al-Radhbari, quoted in Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al- 
Chil, 2 Smo J aj aller ple 5 FLU 3 pall alae! ol oly jad (Section: 
Whether or not Sufis find sama‘ agreeable is not the basis for a Shari‘ah 
ning), 294. Also in al-Risdlah al-Qushayriyyah, ¢\S\ [Sama‘], 341. 

15 Hon Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al-Ghita’, \S 5 yt ec>l oy» de 331 
fsa! [Refutation of those who argued on the basis of the atrcendance 
Olsama by senior Suh}, 80. 


16 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al-Ghita Flos 3 jb cules IS] ows 


ullsjey cul og al (Section: Sufi masters rejection of sama‘ because of 
pr Wel og? J 


ther knowledge of its problems and bad effects], 71-72. 
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SUFI ARGUMENTS 


In this intermediate phase the sama‘ debate continued with the 
Sufi offering legal and logical evidence in support of their practice 
and other scholars refuting them. The Sufi arguments were an 
after-the-fact affair; the Qur'anic verses they quoted—when read 
without a predisposition toward sama —would never lead one to 
the interpretations they offered. We have looked at some of these in 
the section for the Qur’anic verses claimed to be showing a general 
permissibiliry of ghina, and we have seen that the arguments are 
tenuous. 

They also argued from ahadith that show some permissibility 
for ghina’ on Eid and in weddings and tried to extrapolate from 
them. As others have noted there is a big difference between 
these occasions and Sufi gatherings. The public announcement 
of a wedding is required to distinguish the halal from the haram. 
Islam closes the door to secret marriages because they lead to the 
destruction of the institution of marriage itself. In Eid, a display 
of strength is desired. Hence the command to have one large 
gathering in a city and to say the rakbirat loudly all the way to 
and from the prayer grounds, as well as the command to go to the 
prayer grounds using one route and return using another. None of 
these applies to Sufi gatherings.’ 

A third line of argument was based on a claim that spiritual 
exercises led Sufis to a state whereby they were not negatively 
influenced by music. The ruling of permissibilicy or prohibition 
would thus depend upon the individual. For example, Abu ‘Ali 
al-Daqqaq said: 


Sama is prohibited to the commonality because of the remnant 
of carnal desires in them, permissible for the ascetics to help in 
their spiritual exercises, desirable for our associates for the life of 
their hearts.'® 


17. ‘Alam, Bawarig al-Isma‘, 23. 

18. AL-Risalab al Qushayriyyah, bat pale si SLL Coe Bt eal spl 
4yW\(Al-Sama’, Section 2: Explanation of stations or grades of the patrons 
of the Way], 340. 


ba 
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ihii Abbas al-Qurtubi replied that the argument was false. 
, mpi that human constitution could be altered through 
acts. 2 claim which is negated by human nature. It was like 
spthody making a claim that he had developed such a capability 
jyagh exercises that drinking wine did not intoxicate him and 
ining at beautiful women did not cause any sensation in him 
githeefore both should be permitted to him. By consensus, this 
dum would be rejected." 

Gimizrly Ibn Qayyim” reminded us that whatever Allah <3g 
sl His Messenger $28 had prohibited applied equally to the 
aise and the elite, Allah $¢ never prohibited something for 
demas, then permitted it for the elite, and declared it desirable 
inthe super-elite. Otherwise someone could also claim rhat wine 
mupmuhibited for the commonality because of the remnant of 
and desires in them, permissible for those who were exercising 
dlconuol, and desirable for those with a living heart chat did not 
eidfeced by its consumption.” 

irwasalso claimed that sama’ was food for the soul. Ibn Qayyim 
aed that it might be food for the nafs, the seat of lusts, buc not 
aoa. Further, just as not all foods for the body are permissible, in 
tesame way not all foods for the soul were permissible.*” The best 


» Abu L'Abbas al-Qurrubi, Kashf al-Quna’, 89. 

9 Contrary to popular impression, Ibn Qayyim is not a diehard opponent 

di Sus, Aher quoting Imam Shafi about the deviant Sufis to the 

da hat anyone who adopts their mysticism in the morning will lose all 

aibiry before noon, he goes on to say: “As for the Suh masters who are 

mle of knowledge and obedience and who follow the Qur'an and the 

hah, they are heirs to the prophets and leaders of the God-fearing. Their 
rds ye medicine for the heart... All of them urged their followers to 
“bm te Qur'an and Sunnah.” See Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al- 
Winder p26 G pJdctkol pic gl pW Gall Ue! ol ot, fai 
‘Que Whether or not Sufis find sama° agreeable is not the basis for a 
La ing) 294, Unfortunately his balanced view is ignored by many of 
“as fllower today. 

i Qaim al-awziyyah, Kashf al-Ghita’, under cl Yl Je oti bund 
wiye [Section: Refuration of the argument based on Dha 'l- 
ay Jssatement}, 253. 


‘Noymlavaiyyah, Kashfal-Ghita’ under ab gly! de 2 J fas 
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SUFI ARGUMENTS e+ tis al-Qurtubi replied that the argument was false. 


pe Oe human constitution could be altered through 
20.168 which is negated by human nature. Jt was like 

_ get aaknga claim that he had developed such a capability 

ae cess that drinking wine did not intoxicate him and 

| eet et women did not cause anv sensation in him 

_ gee oeh should be permitted to him. By consensus, this 

eerie rejected.” 

_ Sr bn Qaryim® reminded us that whatever Allah ME 
a Nesenger $= had prohibited applied equally to the 
ed the elite. Allah 2€ never prohibited something for 

_ zeae then permitted it for the elite. and declared it desirable 

_ =traper-ite. Otherwise someone could also claim that wine 

a pmbibited for the commonality because of the remnant of 

ri deirs in them, permissible for those who were exercising 

- Ganmol. and desirable for those with a living heart that did not 

_etheed by its consumption.” 

byacalso claimed that sama was food for the soul. Ibn Qayyim 
sidturit might be food for the as, the seat of lusts, but not 

| =a) Further justas not all foods for the body are permissible, in 

venemarnotall foods for the soul were permissible.*’ The best 


In this intermediate phase the sama’ dchate continued with the 
Sufsx offering legal and logical evidence in support of their practic: 
and other scholarx refuting them. The Suf arguments were an 
aiter-the-ft affair: the Qu r anic verses thev quoted—when read 
without a predispasition toward sama —would never Jead one to 
the interpretations they offered. We have looked at some of these in 
the section for the Qur anic verscs claimed to be showing a gencral 
permisability af china’. and we have seen that the arguments are 
TENUOUS, 

They also argued from abadith that show some permissibility 
for china on Eid and in weddings and tricd to extrapolate from 
them. As others have noted there is a big difference between | 
these occasions and Sufi gatherings. The public announcement | 
of a wedding is required to distinguish the halal from the haram. 
islam closes the door to secret marriages because they lead to the 
destruction of the institution of marriage itsclf. In Eid. a display 
of scxensth is desired. Hence the command to have onc large 
gathering in a city and to say the takbirat loudly all the way to 
and from the prayer grounds, as well as the command to go to the 
praver crounds using one route and return using another. None of 
these applies to Sufi gatherings.” 


A third line of argument was based on a claim that spiritual 





"Ske Abbasal-Qurtubi. Kashfal-Quna’, 89. 
- Conn popular irapression. Ibn Qayyim is not a diehard opponent 





exercises Jed Sufis to a state whereby they were not negatively 
influenced by music. The ruling of permissibility or prohibition 
would thus depend upon the individual. For example. Abu ‘Ali 
al-Daqaaq said: 


Sama‘ is prohibited to the commonality because of the remnant 
of carnal desires in them, permissible for the ascetics to help in 
their spiritual exercises. desirable for our associates for the life of 


cheir hearts.”* 


w. ‘Aiam. Bawhrig al-lsma‘, 23. 
3B. Al-Risalah al-Qushayriyyah, L,i p ie el ull on gil baal el 


§ 3 {Al-Sama , Section 2: Explanation of stations or grades of the patrons 


of the Way’. 340. 


id Aber quoting Imam Shah‘i about the deviant Sufis to the 
£L sormne who adopts their mysticism in the morning will lose all 
“cele Kore noon. he goes on to say: “As for the Sufi masters who are 
“wed kool and obedience and who follow the Qur’an and the 
eddeare beirsto the prophets and leaders of the God-fearing. Their 
mim aplicne for the heart ... All of them urged their followers to 
> (hrin and Sunnah.” See Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al- 
Bas p26 5 A dollet ce ol al gpall tet at OL; Jad 
_ Se Ticker or not Sufis find sama agreeable is not the basis for a 
Srtne 294, Unfortunately his balanced view is ignored by many of 
aires tly 
oe 2 ami, Kasif al-Ghita, under cle>Y\ Je > J ua 
Nes 2 Section: Refutation of the argument based on Dhia ’I- 
_. Bssaementi, 253. 
Sad jawivyan, Kashf al-Ghita’, under ou cht ke oJ bas 
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food for the soul is the recitation of the Qur'an, while most sama, 
and excessive engagement in even its permissible varieties, turn the 
heart away from the Qur'an. He quoted Sayyiduna ‘Uthman 
as saying that if our hearts were pure we would never be satiated 
by the Qur'an. 

Arguments aside, while some of the sama’, with the extreme 
restrictions imposed by the Sufi masters, may have been within the 
limits of allowability, it was a slippery stone. It was difficult to stay 
firm on it for long without slipping. The love for the Divine, when 
nurtured with song and dance (justified as an outward expression 
of wajd) silently morphed into the not-so-divine love. As Allama 
Sved Sulaiman Nadvi (d. 1373/1953) used to say, “The nabidh 
(date drink produced by leaving a date-water solution overnight) 
of Iraq became wine in Syria.” It also attracted people who were 
interested in the latter and found the former as a useful camouflage. 
The deviant Sufis, who gave a bad name to Sufism, are as much 
a part of our history as the true Sufis are. They were also larger 
in numbers. No wonder Hujwiri said he met many people who 
thought that Sufism only meant music and dance.” 

An interesting incident suggests that some of them were there 
even at the time of Imam Malik. Qadi ‘Iyad quotes al-Musayyibi, a 
contemporary of Imam Malik, reporting in Tartib al-Madarik. 


We were with Imam Malik and his companions, when a man 
from Nasibin said, “There are some people in our land who are 
called Sufis. They eat a lot, then they start singing songs, then 
they stand and start dancing.” Imam Malik asked, “Are they 
young children?” The man said no. Imam Malik asked, “Are 
they madmen?” The man said, “No, they are old, respected, wise 
men.” Imam Malik said, “I never heard of any Muslim doing 


Me i AS oy WU ole Wikall pI! (Section: Refuration of the argument that 
sama is the best food for the soul so how can it be prohibited], 275. 

23. Al-Hujwiri, The Kashf Al-Mahjub, “Uncovering the eleventh veil: 
concerning sama, 416. Such ignorant people continue to thrive today. A 
BBC report on Mawlana Jalaluddin Rumi alleged, “The Taleban atcempred 
to crush Sufism and outlawed all music.” (Charles Haviland, “The Roar 
of Rumi - 800 Years On,” BBC News, herp://news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/south_ 
asia/7016090.sem, accessed on 1 October 2007). 
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sha thing.” The man said, “They eat, then they stand and 

and some slap their heads, whereas others slap their 
ys. Imam Malik laughed, and then he stood up and entered 
hy house. 

ina Malik’s companions said to the man, “You have been a 
omen for our companion (i.e. Imam Malik]. We have sat with 
in ior more than thirty years and we never saw him laugh until 
wn? 


Pha lmam Malik dismissed with a rare laughter, later scholars 


sje notice of. The slip is evident in the account of Imam 
juni who said: 


Ike n0 disagreement on the prohibition of what the Sufis 
bvestarted by way of singing with musical instruments. Many 
i tem started doing Crazy actions and thought they were 


awaged in piery.25 


fominent Sufi master and founder of the Suhrawardiyyah 
asshakh Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234) declared 


apieay for seduction: 


Ichne already discussed the case where sama is permissible 
wl appropriate for the true seekers. However it has become 
igteray for seduction (ftrnah) and has lost its safeguards. 
hople whose spiritual deeds have diminished and states have 
ompted have turned to it and comprise the majority of the 
vol gathering . . this way time is wasted, interest in worship 
kireaes, and interest in such gatherings increases where one 
ints the fulfilment of lusts and desires for entertainment. It is 
roseret that such gatherings are inadmissible according to the 


+ mesuts.” 


heuding the deviant cults that presented themselves as Sufis, 

dnb Baah, a prominent Hanbali scholar wrote, 

> 

‘dia, Tan al-Madarik, 1:180. 

Noel inkbn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, alley Gly LIL all Ol. | 

Mid Chier Spears and shieldson Eid day] 2-5)3.° SO 
apter: Spears and shields on Eid day], 2:5 13. 


“Sawai Awarif al-Ma‘arif.\\Sy\3) oh 3 Saha 
‘ Jail 
“al ami} in al-Ghazali, Iya’, 5:11 3. Cel (Chapter 28; 


if 
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A questioner asked me about listening to this thing they called 
“qaul’ which in reality is ghina’. He asked about sitting in their 
gathering. So I forbade him and told him that it was what the 
Qur'an had outlawed, Sunnah had forbidden, the ‘ulama had 
criticized. and the wise had shunned, while the vulgar and silly 
people had praised.* 


Then he went on to describe the group that attended it, 
praised it, and invited their followers to it, while calling anyone 
who opposed them as ignorant. They had impressed the questioner 
as being very pious and knowledgeable. The group turned out to 
be the Jabariyyah, a deviant sect that believed that Allah forces 
people to commit sins. They were ignorant people of low morals 
who operated under a facade of mysticism and piety. They listened 
to singing by young boys and women, got excited while doing 
that, started to dance, and claimed all of this was because of their 
extreme love for Allah. They even claimed to be seeing Allah. 

Perhaps we can say about the Sufi sama’ what the Quran said 
about the monasticism practiced by the Christians in an earlier 
era. 


But monasticism they invented. We ordained it not for them. 
(We ordained) Only seeking Allah’s pleasure, and they observed 
it not with right observance.”® 


The sama‘ was also not required but was started with good 
intentions. And with great caution. But it was a slippery stone. 


THIRD PERIOD - ABANDONMENT 


Eventually many of them discovered the problems that arose even 
with all their cautions and abandoned the practice. Thus we find 


27. Imam Ibn Bartah, quoted in Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al-Ghita’, 
Eh Nina Jat hy oll Slat dil Ja 5 Jed [Section: Allah perfected the religion 


and did not include in ic this sama‘,} 70. 


28. Al-Quran, al-Hadid 57:27. 
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yl Ali al-Qari (1014/1606) categorically stated that the 
mil shabbabah, dance, and clapping done by some Sufis in 

psa eal evil and everyone was responsible for righting 

sg wi his hands or tongue, to the extent of his ability. 

» ebm we find Shaykh ‘Ali al-Nari (d. 1118/1706), a Sufi 

agate of al-Azhar, rejecting the idea that one could gain 
vs wo Allah by playing musical instruments. He said in his 
pf Hukm al-Sama‘ 


ifahs remembrance should be from the bottom of one's heart, 
mi fom playing an instrument of diversion ... It is not 
hdden from any wise person who pages through the Qur'an 
nd Sunnah, and the accounts of the pious elders, and the 
carments of earlier and later scholars, that playing instruments 
sbeing rude to Allah and it is not possible to gain nearness to 


Him through it. 


Hemoved on to describe the true Sufi path for gaining closeness 


ol: 


Thubrings us closer to Allah is His fear, keeping our limbs busy 
ahisworshup like salah and fasting, abandoning transgression, 
appresing desites by minimizing food and drink to the extent 
posible, keeping quiet except when saying good words, reducing 
anc with the people to the level necessary, and other virtuous 


gules like these. 


Mhile this was a negation of the very basis of Sufi sama’, the 
mul and moral deterioration in the people obtaining in his 
wiascertainly an important consideration in his discussion: 


lheperson who is overwhelmed by the love of this world, and 
itois infatuated by its lustful attractions and joys, and whose 
han is polluted with many sins, in him sama‘ only excites 
trek dominant in his heart. It is not hidden from any fair- 
unde person, as to what conditions—regarding the corruption 
"tds and change in our states—we are in, in these times. 
abi that any just person should declare permissibility 
Tua instruments in our times, whether it is bandir or 


MN a.Q5c, al-Sema’, 122, 


i 
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something else. except those for which the Shari'ah has made 
an exception for special occasions. (Emphasis added). 


Previously he mentioned that only duft was permitted during 
weddings, although its permissibility for men was controversial. 

Similarly prominent Hanafi jurist Shaykh Ahmad, also known 
as Mulla Jiwan (d. 1130/1718), gave a clear verdict of prohibition 
for the Suh sama‘ because of the deterioration it had suffered: 


In our times, people arrange sama gatherings whereby they 
consume alcohol, engage in obscene acts, and listen to singers 
and musicians. There is not the slightest doubt that this is a major 
sin and to consider it permissible is tantamount to unbelief... 

Therefore, in our times, we should not give a fatwa of 
permissibilicy even for those who may be qualified to listen to sama 
(because of their piety, fear of Allah, and purity of intentions). For 
everyone these days claims that he is qualified, while Junayd al- 
Baghdadi had repented from sama‘ despite his being on the highest 
station of gnosis (ma‘rifah) and fear of Allah.?' 


Nearly two centuries later Imdadullah Muhajir Makki (d. 
1317/1899), a major Sufi master in the Indian subcontinent, ended 
the Sufi justification for sama’ by reiterating that it was dangerous 
for the novice and unnecessary for the master.** 

There are certain facts that should be kept in mind regarding 
the sama debate. First, the Sufi arguments, when presented as 
evidence for the general permissibiliry of music and singing, are 
weak and have been decidedly rejected by scholars. We will look at 
some more of these below. Second, contrary to the impression of 
general permissibility of music generated by their arguments, what 
they actually advocated regarding sama’ was a limited activity with 
severe restrictions and reservations. Third, even if each single one 
of the Sufis agreed to the permissibility of sama’, it would be of 
little legal consequence since statements of Sufis are not a proof for 


legal rulings. Most Sufis were not mujtahids i.e. those capable of 


30. ‘Ali al-Nari, Risalah, 17. 
31. Shaykh Ahmad (Mulla Jiwan), Al-Tafsirat al-Ahmadtyyah, quoted in 
Shafi’, /slam awr Musigi, 358. 

32. Shafi’, Islam awr Musigi, 326. 
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dependent reasoning for religious rulings.?? This point is 


a _tooked by those who drop Sufi names as justification for 


“uth they never reached such a hypothetical consensus at 
“ge In fact, the majority of them ultimately declared 
eq nd ordered their followers to stay away.*4 

fphitier understand the Sufi perspective on sama‘ and see 


(6 deing misused today, we look at the views of Imam 


‘gii,Ahmad al-Ghazali, and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi. 


sin Ghazali (d, 05/1111) 


ipGhadli discovered Sufism in his historic journey that he has 
ovnted in his al-Mungidh min al-Dalal (Deliverance from 
salfleefthis prestigious job as the principal of the Nizamiyyah, 
cot respected Islamic educational institution of the time, due 
4snwmal turmoil about what was the right path and what was 
sta oup with whom to undertake the journey of life. He got 

sanerto the first question in a couple of months of reflection 

salsheut settled on only Islam offering the straight path. The 

sjaneto his heart through much praying. Then he took many 

sling at the various Islamic groups and choosing the right 

«dha eanining and being disappointed by other groups he 

sawthe Sus, He had learned chat: 


Ikumof their knowledge is to lop off the obstacles present in 
Land to rid oneself of its reprehensible habits and vicious 
wulesin order to attain thereby a heart empty of all save Allah 
lalomed with the constant remembrance of Allah.*” 


“ann eats he concluded: 


lL with certainty that the Sufis are those who uniquely 


oor the way to Allah Most High, their mode of life is the 


— 
“Onin alJavriyyah, Kashf al-Ghita’, 5 yy tm mol 4 Jes JI 
st [Refutation of those who argued on the basis of the attendance 


hy 
" uhs}, 80. 


‘tans, Deliverance from Error, 77, 
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best of all. their way the most direct of ways, and their ethic the 


purest. - 


His magnum opus /hya’ ‘Ulam al-Din was written in those 
days. Through it al-Ghazali gave Sufism respectability and clarified 
many of the misconceptions about it. /Aya’is an indispensable work 
for anyone interested in learning about self-reform, purification of 
the heart. and all the beautiful teachings of Sufism. However, the 
fifty-nine pages he devoted to sama’ in this four-volume work do 
not necessarily reflect its best. We can get a sense of the power of 
Ihya by noting that a critic like Ibn al-Jawzi produced an abridged 
version of the book,* though he did remove the section on sama 
from this abridgment. 

Al-Ghazali surveyed the existing opinions about sama’ and 
noted that all jurists, including Imam Abu Hanifah, Sufyan al- 
Thawri, Imam Malik, and Imam Shafi‘ declared it prohibited while 
some Sufis supported it. He used the word sama’ interchangeably 
with ghina as all these imams used the word ghina’ in declaring 
its prohibition. Then he gave his arguments for permissibility of 
sama’, followed by a list of conditions that, when violated, would 
annul this permissibility. Interestingly, most people who refer to his 
arguments seem to forget his conditions. For example few realize 
that al-Ghazali declared sama’ to be impermissible for the youth, 
the target audience for most music business today. This distorted 
perception of al-Ghazali’s stand has done much damage. While 
reporting on the prevalence of music in Egypt, Danielson notes 
with apparent glee: 


Conservative abhorrence of music has for centuries been 
confronted with al-Ghazali’s defense of music as an avenue to 
God. Al-Ghazali’s stature as a theologian and spiritual leader 
balances conservative disapprobation and renders musical 
performance a perennially contested terrain.*® 


36. Ibid., 81. 

37. The abridged adaptation was called Minhaj al-Qasidin. [bn Qudamah 
al-Maqdisi produced a further abridged version, called Mukhtasar Minhdj 
al-Qasidin. 

38. Danielson, “New Nightingales of the Nile,” 300. 
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joer words music fans have found in al-Ghazalia convenient 

an vhich to hang the justification for their indulgence. 
_ qi an exploitation of al-Ghazali. Anyone who wants to 
oo understand the issue must not separate al-Ghazalt’s 
jns from his arguments. When that is done those invoking 
{ulin support of their license may be in for a rude shock. 
u(huili does use words like haram and makrah for activities 
landitions that describe most of what is going on today even 
yhenishid department, let alone the secular music. Below we 
jad-Chazalis arguments followed by his conditions. 


ACUMENTS 

la gving his own opinion, al-Ghazali quotes an argument 
volbn Jurayj that sama‘ is only /aghw and therefore harmless. 
ikugument invokes the verse: 


Wise Sil $5 Kile shy ase 


A 
7 7 


‘~ 


lh will not take you to task for that which is /aghw 
mntenoonal and ineffectual) in your oaths. But He will cake 
qwio wk for that which your hearts have garnered. Allah is 
ugg, Clement.” 


hevene refers to unintentional or careless words of oath that 

"tuner but do not mean; extending it to everything Laghw is 

wa . 4 d= 

*steching it, For the Qur'an clearly states at other places, 
dng the qualities of true believers, that they stay away 

ai 


Py» 5 od 8 cope Fe, 
‘i DSapaps gl gall 
ye themselves away from laghw (Frivolities and 


Se 


. Uv ‘Bagaah 2225, 
Muninin 23:3, 
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And when they hear daghw they withdraw from it.*! 


Interestingly the claim that it is only deghw, destroys another 
argument put forward by al-Ghazali, namely that those in paradise 
will be listening to music so it must be permissible here.” This is 
because the Quran is categorical that those in paradise will not 
listen to daghw. 


CIO) ilps Sac 
They will not there hear any laghw, but only salutations of 
Peace.*? 


en 3Y 


Caly, Ub Oya 
No faghw will they hear there, nor any call to sin.“ 


UIST Ga Gao ay 
No laghw will they hear in that [Paradise], nor any lie.” 


So contrary to the argument of Ibn Jurayj, believers are asked 
to stay away from /aghw in this world and assured that they will be 
safe from having to listen to it in Paradise. 

Al-Ghazali then begins his arguments by suggesting that sama 
is a combination of pleasant sounds, rhythm, and understandable 
words that move the heart. He asks: “When none of the individual 
components is prohibited, how can the combination be?”** This 
argument itself is without merit. A combination is often greater 
than the sum of its parts. Grape juice and heat are permissible 


41. Al-Qur an, al-Qasas 28:55. 

42. See the discussion of this argument in chapter 5. 

43. Al-Qurian, Maryam 19:62. 

44. Al-Qur an, al-Waqi‘'ah 56:25. 

45. Al-Qur an, al-Naba’ 78:35. 

46. Al-Ghazali, /hya’ ‘Ulim al-Din, $3 3 3sS\ OU oe gly chi sl obs 
68 GANAS 5 Flt HU! J ell 9+! (Book: Etiquettes of Sama‘ and Wajd, 
Chapter: 1, Differences of scholars on permissibility of sama’ and exposure 


of truth regarding it], 2:365. 
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sev but their combination produces wine. As Ibn al-Jawzi 
sgs0tt) themselves wood and strings are permissible products 


ui ‘id made from them is not. 


yer though, the claim of a general permissibility of individual 
sores Self is invalid. Not all pleasant sounds, not all 
pins and not all understandable words automatically fall in 
-argory of the permissible. To demonstrate the permissibilicy 
jaa sounds al-Ghazali reminds us that for every sensory 
ston there are things that make us feel good and others 
mike us feel bad. For example, “The pleasure of the eye is in 
stip at reenery, flowing water, a beautiful face, and pleasing 
sin: Similarly good sounds please us while bad sounds like the 
ompof the donkey displease us. 

Teproblemwith this argumentis contained within the example 

gated, frit is not permissible to look at every beautiful face. 
an itisnot permissible to listen to every beautiful sound. 
Reswable does not automatically mean permissible. Most sins, 


ial ae “pleasurable.” 
il(harli derives the permissibilicy of the second component 


‘shal fom the chirping of birds, which, according to him, 

skgoignal source of rhythm. In response to this [bn Qayyim 
ds What is the comparison between the chirping of birds and 
© sugng by beautiful songstresses using musical instruments. 

hte excite the same emotions and produce the same lusts?*’ 
Me Ghali never advocated the permissibility of singing 
‘beuifl songstresses using musical instruments, the point is 
Usygng by birds is not in the same class as singing and music 
Mipby humans, and therefore the analogical argument is not 


Dept his sweeping logic that musical instruments should be 
"bl because they are patterned after the vocal cords of birds, 
"uli does declare malahi, awtar, and mazamir as prohibited 

thir close association with wine drinking. Similarly he 


> 


“oi en 
yy aT ae ae al-Salikin, EN elslel id= [The 
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says kubah is prohibited because of its use by the mukhannaths. 

He permits dutt. shabbabah, and shahin. 

The issue of imitation of the fasigs (those given to a lifestyle 

of sinfulness) cited here is important. Even otherwise permissible 

things will be declared prohibited if such imitation is detected. 
For example he says that if some people arrange a wine drinking 
party with all its paraphernalia (the bartender, the cups, the sitting 
arrangement, and the mannerism) but substitute lemonade for 
wine, the parcy will still remain prohibited.*® This condition alone 
is sufficient to declare most music today as prohibited. If we were 
tO remove every instrument, tune, and mannerism of fasigs not 
much will remain in the popular music section of the Muslim 
world today. 

Regarding the moving power of samA‘ he lists several cases with 
which no one will have a problem like the singing of pilgrims to 
excite love for hajj, rajaz for the battlefield, and singing on Eid and 
weddings. Included in the list are love songs, which are permissible 
when the object of love in the song is one’s spouse.*” Needless to say, 
it is difficult to imagine how this can be translated into a concert. 

Imam Ghazali was a very great scholar who dealt a serious blow 

to deviant sects like Mut‘tazilis as well as the philosophers. The 
Ummah remains indebted to him. But ultimately he was a human 
being; genius but not infallible. He is great, not because of his 
arguments on sama’, but despite them. The section on sama’ is not 
the strongest part of the /fya’. That is why other scholars embraced 
the /Aya “but took exception to his arguments for sama‘. Ultimately 
the Ummah is grander than its greatest scholars. 


RESTRICTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fortunately, the restrictions that Imam Ghazali places on sama 
reduce the possibility of its misuse. His conditions come in the 


48. Al-Ghazali, /hya’ “Ulam al-Din, 53 3 353) Ui ¢ a> sly ples ial Obs 
SF 5A) Ss FL) 3 ld! 3%! (Book: Etiquectes of Sama‘ and Wajd, 
Chapter: 1, Differences of scholars on permissibility of sama‘ and exposure 
of truth regarding it], 2:365. 

49. Ibid., 2:374. 
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upete he discusses the five cases that are cause for the 
“afl #t ° . 
# gnof sama . These are related to problems with the singer, 
: nt the text, and the listener. 


latte permissible to listen to a non-mahram woman. The 
iG 


its to. a beardless boy. The reason in both cases is that it 
“sie 

-Jinstruments associated with wine drinkers, fasiqs, and 
spas (who were professional singers) are prohibited. This 
‘ aind and stringed instruments as well as drums. On the 
shad duff, qadib, and shabbabah are permissible. 

; Songs that contain obscenity, lewdness, satire, or lies 
yilih %. His Messenger #2, and the Companions as 
tiie. A song describing the beauty of a woman is also 
atid 

{Thee is a problem with the listener “when he is young 
coweten lust is predominant in him.” Al-Ghazali explains: 


leeisa constant war going on in che heart between the forces 
i (urtin ie. lust, and the Party of Allah, i.e. che light of 
aden... Most hearts today [i.e. in al-Ghazali's time] have 
hea conquered by the forces of Shaytan .. . For such a person, 
| ami is equivalent to sharpening the swords of Shaytan. He 
suileae the sama’ pathering because it will only hurt him.” 











Hkeaphasizes this point again in the section on the etiquettes 
basi. He mentions the despicable state found in the youth 
djuple overwhelmed by lusts, who apply what they listen to 
‘iiyesof their lust. “This is not worth talking about except to 
wis baeness and to declare its prohibition,” he notes.” 

‘When the listener is in a neutral state whereby neither love 
“D luhich would be helped by sama’) nor lust (which would 
“tal prohibited) are predominant in him, it is permissible 
“Bioliten, “However excessive indulgence in sama’ will turn 
“Aan impudent person whose testimony is to be rejected. 


‘\Wtsinsturn into major ones due to persistence, similarly 
Ay 


waite 8 yh Ou de gly thi lal 5 [Book: Etiquettes of 


Chapter: 2, The effects and etiquettes of sama‘), 2:385. 
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some permissible acts turn into sins through excessive involvement 
in them. ~ As he explains, a small mole adds to the beauty of 
the face but too many moles destroy it. Similarly a little bit of 
amusement is good but too much of it is ugly and prohibited. 


Ahmad al-Ghazali (d. 520/1126) 
Abi ‘l-Fath Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 520/1126) 


was a Sufi and the younger brother of the famous Imam Ghazali. 
Although Imam Ghazali handed the charge of the Nizamiyyah to 
him when he left on his own journey of finding the truth, Ahmad 
al-Ghazali was devoted to Sufism and led a secluded life. His 
Bawarig al-Ilma‘ fi 1-Radd ‘ala man Yuharrim al-Sama‘ bi |-ljmé' 
(Lightning Flashes to Refute the One Who Declares Consensus on 
Prohibition of Sama‘) is an independent work, different from the 
Ihbya’in its arguments in the defense of sama‘. 

This is probably, as the title suggests, the most strong-worded 
of all the books written for this purpose. His book was published 
by James Robson from manuscripts in 1938. Ahmad al-Ghazali 
describes the Sufi view of sama‘ as a means of acquiring the state 
of ecstasy and describes the conditions required for its success. He 
then presents evidence from the Qur’an and Hadith in defense of 
this sama‘. This is followed by directions on conducting a sama 
gathering, including recommended Quranic verses and the poems 
that should be recited. 

He begins the book by explaining why he wrote it: 


Some pious people who turn to Allah in joy and sorrow asked 
me to write, especially for them and generally for the seekers, an 
epistle on sama‘ describing its benefits, conditions necessary for 
those benefits to be realized, and necessary cautions as dictated 
by the Shari‘ah.? 


52. Ibid., gli aL) 3 old! GAH Ss 4 SY OUI 6 te ly Fle Gial Uis 
3 541225, [Book: Etiquettes of Sama‘ and Wajd, Chapcer: 1, Differences 
of scholars on permissibility of sama‘ and exposure of truth regarding it), 
2:379. 

53. Ahmad al-Ghazali, Bawérig al-Ilma‘ In Robson, Tracts on Listening to 
Music, 120. 
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ai he is defending “consists of witnessing strange 
we edelcate (ragiqah) poems that the Sufi singer (gawwal) 
Ayes is accompanied by ecstasy which arises in 

= gale practicing gnostic and his perfect follower. 
ws gni does require “time, place, and brethren.” His 
jp of the brethren excludes common Muslims, who are 
sin ith. It is not permissible for the Sufi to associate 


yao briefly to benefit them. Brothers in love are those 


spe Sufs with their wealth and persons. But the real 
gn a those of ecstasies, pnosis, and taste. Sama‘ is to be 
opin thet company, ” 


mnONG WORDS 


tins ftom the ahadith of al-Rubayyi° bint Mu‘awwidh and 
lt Rithah 4p that show limited permissibility in weddings 
jim Eid a5 well as the verse of Sarah al-Zumar (39:18). We 
suite discussed these in the sections on Qur'an and Hadith. 
issihe standard Suh argument that extrapolates from these 
stat show limited permissibiliry. Using these, he makes 
uiong-worded statements as “anyone who says that sama’ is 
wut forbidden must acknowledge that the Prophet #25 did 
tux forbidden, looked at what is forbidden, and approved in 
anna is forbidden. If that flutters in anyone's mind then he 
iwidel by consensus.” *° 
hkisof course referring to the permissible forms of sama’ like 
‘wmissble singing on Eid, over which there is no disagreement 
wee However excited by these apparently strong words, James 
Me chose to juxtapose Dhamm al-Malahi with Bawariq in 
lias on Listening to Music to underscore the unbridgeable 
wbenveen the opponents and proponents of music. Yet, a 
aanination will show that the gap is much smaller than 


“peas at hist sight; the book that in Robson's estimate is 


a 
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a countenveight to Diam al-Malahi (condemnation of malahi) 
also condemns malahi. 


RESTRICTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Despite those lightening flashes, Bawarig amazingly agrees with the 
proponents of prohibition in important details. We have already 
seen that Buudrig does not recommend sama’ for everyone. It is 
only meant for the “true brethren.” So it remains prohibited for 
the masses. But even for the brethren there are severe restrictions. 
For example, most musical instruments are prohibited. Ahmad al- 
Ghazali writes: 


As tor the malahi (instruments of diversion), they are all 
forbidden by common consent, such as the jank (harp), rabab 
(viol), ‘td (lute), barbar (the Persian lute), mizmar (che reed- 
pipe) and the like, with the exception of duff, for the sound 
traditions about the permissibiliry of listening to the duff are 
reported in Bukhari and Muslim.°’ 


He affirms that there is no disagreement on this prohibition of 
musical instruments. 


Should Abi Hanifah's srarement prohibiting sama‘ be established 
it would be interpreted as listening to malahi, depravity, 
licentiousness, and falsehood and there is no disagreement on 
the prohibition of that. 

He also accepts the hadith of Nafi® about the shepherd's flute. 


He writes: 


But as for the flute, it is forbidden ro listen to it, on account of 
what has come down in the hadith that the Messenger #5 heard 
the sound of the flute and plugged his ears.” 





57. Ibid., 175. 
58. Ibid., 146. 
59. Ibid., 154-55. 
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jo sestrictions on who attends the ceremony. 
, only not allowed, they cannot even be looking at 
hog a window: 
| cgndtion of their assembling is that no beardless youth 
‘ape among them, nor should there be a window through 
“pon 29 look at them; but if gous beardless youths 
“age they sit behind the men. ° 


sg etiaions there is acknowledgment of the potential 
teren the Suh sama’. Needless to say his book is of no 
sahwsewho conduct the so-called Sufi sama‘ at the tombs of 
-« kcaone those who justify the music heard in the Muslim 


ay 


Wa-Ghani al-Nabulsi (d. 1141/1729) 


it thd a-Ghani al-Nabulsi was a Hanafi jurise and a Sufi 
swudaned in the Qadiriyyah and Naqshbandiyyah tarigahs. 

«ne ldihal-Dalalat fi Sama ‘al-Alat (Explaining the arguments 
‘Lacing fo instruments) in 1088/1677. He has been rebuked 
elsnew on sama by prominent Hanafi scholar Shaykh Alasi 
‘yhihal-Ma ‘ani, 

Kebyinshus book by praising Allah “Who made sama of (i.e. 
| capo} ruth obligatory on everyone and sama’ of falsehood 
hel forthem’"" He then explains that his companions had 
thin write this book. 






ul store this epistle for the fair minded people from the 
Tide to point to what is true and correct in this matter and 
Me ny companions from the predicament (that they had 
aputin) by the ignorant.” 


">that they were under attack by the fugaha’ for some of 
*(ésionable Su practices. He is complaining about the 
“hodonot understand the fine points of figh and believe 


= 
any 


Nba [ih af 
ki, dah al-Dalalit, 2, 
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198 * Slippery Stone ony free of undesirable activities and 
em 
a f ef the cer — ; 
the majority of fugaha’ who also lack understanding. He Stes yi" apifom attending when that happens. Obviously 
the point that one does not become a mufti by memorizing g fy fA mentioned het Is what exceeds the permissible 
rulings. One has to develop a deep understanding of the subjec, Fe wedding Al-Nabulsi is completely in agreement 
However in the book he acknowledges the presence of eTrant fig hasto be avoided and discouraged. 
Sufis and distances himself from them. eo es approvingly the comments of Shaykh al- 
yi © : oa (7 al 7 s 
Rahman Effendi al-‘Imadi, the Hanafi mufti from 
There are people who appear in their garb and who copy their ve |: 
mannerisms but are outside the path of the Sufs and are a sto 
=. :. oe like there are ignorant people who appear | “ysbee declared haram by the one who cannot we 
in the garb of jurists and talk like them and are a disgrace for , vd rat ofthe Sear atemenc. And it has been 
chem. Just as the jurists are not attacked because of such people we 
Behe. ch ould not be either”? mubih by the one who cannot be criticized because of 
a yt of his spiritual state. So anyone who finds in his 


vate light of gnosis (ma rifah) he should go ahead for it. 


Thus the book had been written to make the case for the sama of 
wifoo then stopping at the limit declared by the Shari'ah 


the crue Sufis. Like che work of Ahmad al-Ghazali, it had been 


written to defend. Therefore it uses arguments that, taken out of e 

context, may seem to be a general endorsement of music. Thus, eM ed bur an exception can be made 

his statements of justification have to be read with other quotes anni ae ee ae 

he provides as well as the conclusions he reaches. He quotes from ceaonplhe acetic who wil derive ap iritual bene : ss 

Kanz al-Daga ig the discussion of the issue of attending a walimah aha Withap a or this limited p ermissibility of sama 

(wedding feast) where there is amusement and singing: spausbilty for ghina’ is obviously out of the question. Al- 
didn quotes from al-Fatdwa al-Bazzdziyyah: 


Whoever is invited to a walimah where there is amusement 
and singing he can sit and eat if the singing and amusement 
are not at the dinner table (ma idah) and the person in question 
is an obscure person whose sitting will not cause harm. Buc if 
the singing is at the dinner cable then it is not appropriate to 


Ina o musical instruments (malahi) like beating with a 
id/db),etcisharam. The Messenger #5 said: “listening to 
aldissn, sting fori is transgression, and enjoying it is kufr 
nunc” because putting our organs to the uses for which 


sit. And if the person is one whom others follow then it is not Cee or ceaed is ingratitude So it is obligatory, totally 

appropriate for him to sit there but he must leave ... This is Seeded refrain from such Iscening ast was 

when he did not know about this beforehand. But if he did are fom the My i Grcers in hi 

know then ir is appropriate that he should nor go there.” tilaheh he ge is Angers In his 
Card Such sounds. 


In this discussion one can see the tension between two opposing 
goals. One is to keep the wedding ceremony a well-attended 
public event to eliminate the possibilicy of secret marriages. The 


63. Ibid., 3). ~~ 
64. Ahmad al-Ghazali, Bawarig al-Ilma‘fi Takfir man Harrama 1-Sama'. i Ne Idi d-Dallae, 3 
65. Aba ‘l-Barakar ‘Abdullah ibn Abmad al-Nasafi, Kanz al-Daga ig 1 Ninh ‘i pesky ae 
quoted in al-Nabulsi, /aah al-Dalalat, 10. til, me bn Shitab at Barz (a. 827/1424) AL 
y "éa al-Bacedziyyah), quoted in al-Nabulsi, [dah al 


ES 
= 
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Regarding the statement that enjoying it is kufr, which mi He aso argues that rulings of fiqh do depend on intentions. 
mean both ingratitude and apostasy, he says, “It has been said that veal reciting — 3 permissible for a person in 
kufr (apostasy) refers to believing it to be permissible.” ad major ritual impurity if his or her intention is to recite 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani does not question any of these reports.  hikr, He argues that the permissibility or prohibition 
Rather he argues that all of chem are qualified by the word lahw aii would then also depend on a person's intentions. One 
(diversion). The prohibition does not apply to duff or tunbir or dinate however, that the ruling about the verses is limited 
qadib specifically, but to Jahw; the act is haram when itis lah, and _|# *0¢8 of the Qur'an that do have a legitimate use as a 
not otherwise.” As for those traditions and juristic texts that do sisvell Not every verse of the Qur'an can be recited in a 
not use this word but declare a prohibition of ghina’, and ma azif, oct major ritual impurity with the intention of dhikr. The 
etc, he argues that their intent is made clear by other traditions and pttatwhen an act can have multiple interpretations, then 
juristic texts that do. Lahw is just implied in the former. rations determine which interpretation is applicable. For 
sapkthere is no difference in the outer form of the sunnah and 
dfusalahs, or nafl and fard (qada’) fasts. Since cwo possibilities 
suitenuons determine which one is applicable. But when this 
wutecase then one's intentions cannot create a new possibility. 
po0es intentions cannot convert a fard Maghrib salah into 
vant lah. In the example cited by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani 
ipisilty of a permissible act existed a priori; our intention 
cihconhtmed it. It did not create that possibility. As a rule in 
aaihwa prohibited act does not become permissible through 
«@ltencons, 
uth ‘Abd al-Ghani also argues from the title of Ibn Hajar 
Kithanis book Kaff al-Ra‘a‘ “If they had only reflected on 
xoikof this book, may Allah's mercy be on him, it would have 
tied them. The title is ‘Kaff al-Ra‘a’ (Stopping the Riffraff), 
vuni isnot prohibited except for the riffraff from the people.” 
sitet the full title of the book is “Stopping the Riffraff from 
vhtibited in Amusement and Sama.” The key word is 
‘winit (prohibited). As the book shows in great detail the 
“Aiton applies to the category of amusements and not just a 
“ur proup of people. Ibn Hajar uses the term ra‘a‘ (riffraff) 
we the ype of people who are tempted by it; he never 
"oda the sama’ is permissible for the elite. 


































ARGUMENTS 


In an effort to make the case for a general permission, he does 
use some weak arguments like the ones we saw earlier. Further, he 
drastically restricts /ahw to things chat divert us from mandatory 
acts of obedience leading to the conclusion that listening to 
instruments outside of prayer times is not /ahw.”° This watering 
down of the definition of lahw, which sounds more like [bn 
Hazm, could effectively nullify the concerns he quoted from the 
authorities. If we are only concerned about the prayer times, then 
that is no concern at all as ar the time of a prescribed act of worship 
even other acts of worship are prohibited. However as we shall see 
later, his final conclusions do not match this logic. 

He also repeats the claim made by al-Ghazali chat the sound of 
musical instruments is like the chirping of birds. Both are sounds 
that people enjoy. Since listening to the latter is permissible by 
consensus, so should the former.’' As mentioned earlier, the answer 
is that they do not excite one in the same way. The thoughts of sins 
that he cautions us against entertaining while listening to sama 
(mentioned below) do not occur while listening to the chirping 


of birds. 





68. Al-Nabulsi, /d@h a/-Dalalar, 12. 
69. Ibid., 11. 
70. Ibid., 13. 
71. Ibid., 25. 
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RESTRICTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


However, just like Imam Ghazali, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani's 
conclusions are nowhere as broad as his arguments might suggest, 
He puts sama’ in three categories and it remains prohibited for the 
majority of people including the youth: 


We say that sama’ falls in three categories. First is hardm. And 
this is for the majority of people from the youth and all those on 
whom their desires and pursuit of pleasure have taken hold, the 
love of this world controls them, and whose inner selves have 
been muddied and their goals have been corrupted. Sama’ does 
not excite in them except the base qualities that are dominant 
in chem and in their hearts. (This is) especially (true) in our times 
with the corruption of our states and our deeds. [Emphasis added}. 
The second category is mubah (permitted). It is for the one 
whose only share in it is the pleasure of listening to a good voice 
(i.e. with none of the ill effects), who seeks joy and reduction 
of his grief on the absence or death of someone. The third 
category is mandub (recommended). It is for the person who 
has been overwhelmed by the love of Allah. Sama‘ excites only 
the desirable artribures in him and increases his desire for Allah. 
This is the sama‘ of the Sufis, the people of truth and sincerity.” 


It is interesting that his conclusion is nearly a verbatim copy of 
the one reached by Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari.” 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani further points out that when sama is 
permissible, it is not so without conditions. When accompanied 
by precursors to sins like looking with desire at other women, 
or even a desire for it in the imagination of the audience, then 
sama is prohibited. This is because everything thar leads to haram 
is itself haram. Sama‘ is permissible in a sin-free gathering where 
the listener has virtuous goals, pious intentions, and a clean soul, 
and he is capable of protecting his thoughts from wandering into 
anything prohibited by Allah.” He chen raises the question why 


purity of one’s thoughts should be a condition for permission 


72. Ibid., 31. 


73. See appendix 2: “The Music Debate in History.” 
74. Al-Nabulsi, [dah al-Dalalat, 49-50. 
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gisofcommitcing a sin are not in themselves a sin. The 
wnensuch thoughts are in one’s mind then sama’ will 
i of desires, which will lead either to the committing 
él iggot ne Nurturing of one’s hopes and wishes for them. 
i jit will tarnish his inner purity. 
yf sat he approvingly quotes the conditions for che 
yy of sama from Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn al- 
© Dimashgi: “Ifit is free from all prohibited things and 
i apicions and is not made a habit of during most 
"Here is another important restriction imposed 
ig singing: Even when it otherwise meets all the 
at for being declared permissible, one must not engage 
ssi 
| ail this same condition imposed by others who argued 
ssbiliy. There was a natural limit to this excess when 
ae 0 be done live, in person. But even then, the 
-srvas there, Now with the invention of machines that can 
-wlteproduce sound, that natural limit has been removed. 
iiys an be playing all the time and can be carried to all 
‘a Ohiousy, in the age of the media, that restriction takes on 
kaw meaning and urgency. 
| boron noting chat just like Imam Ghazali and Ahmad al- 
sl Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani has declared sama’ as haram in no 
mune for the majority of the people, including the youth. 
‘ado clear acknowledgement of the moral and spiritual 
onnonthattook place over the centuries, and which isa major 
Sindedarng sama as off limits to the majority of the peaple 
‘Stix |i does not take much to visualize what his reaction 


es 


LS ~ 


=F 


“imagine Shaykh “Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi enjoying or 


sud f the Mustim ct concerts, whose ogee may be 
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A SUFI PLEDGE 


We end this survey of Sufi positions with a quote from prominent 
Sufi master Shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565) 
from his book of Sufi pledges: 


(We were required to pledge) that we will nor let our friends 
listen to the musical instruments and to singing by young men 
and women... 

As for what has been narrated about some Sufis listening 
to stringed instruments, etc, that was only done in a state of 
rapture (ghalba-e-hal) and as medicine as is done in hospitals for 
demented people .. . It is sufficient in this regard for an observant 
Muslim to know that the four schools of figh mostly suggest their 
prohibition.” 


322. 


76. ‘Uthmani, trans., Ham Say ‘Ahd Liya Giya, pledge 141, P 


CHAPTER 9 


THE CASE FoR MALAHi 


mg THE SUFIS WERE INTERESTED IN USING SONGS 
-~muelove for Allah, some in che now-defunct Zahiri (literalist) 
dd vere interested in encertainment. Two of its leaders, [bn 
at Ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi, tried to make a strong case for 
stjand pina’, Theirs was an excreme case as affirmed by ‘Abd 
siand-Hasani who writes: “Despite cheir differences no imam 
(dbs pranted unrestricted permission for sama‘ and ghina’. 
ie and Ibn Tahir exaggerated their permissibiliry and 
ced iro be absolute.”' 

lecapuments have been conclusively refured by che scholars. 
"ta they continue being recycled by those interested in 
“ny musc, The latest attempt is made in a fatwa of al-Azhar. 


Stupter we look at all three. 


Hand 456/1064) 

“Mnad ibn Sa‘id ibn Hazm al-Zahiri was a very intelligent 
9 ole He authored more than four hundred works, 
ti ae available roday. He did much to revitalize the 
Ee sated by Dawid ibn ‘Ali al-Zahiri (d. 270/884), 


* Mihind'f -ilim, 85. 
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which denied the legitimacy of legal rulings based upon giyas 
(analogy) and insisted on a literal interpretation of legal injunctions 
in the Quran and Hadith. Ultimately the school disappeared 
because of the built-in problems in its doctrine. Ibn Khaldin 
reports: ~The Zahiri school has become extinct today as the result 
of the extinction of its religious leaders and the disapproval of its 
followers by the great mass of Muslims.” ” 


LITERALISM 


We can gain an understanding of the problems of literalism by 
looking at an example. There is a hadith of the Prophet #% that 
says: “Let no one urinate in still, non-running water and then use 
ic to bathe.”* Ibn Hazm interprets it to mean that the prohibition 
applies only to the person who directly urinated in that water; it 
does not apply if the person defecated in it or urinated ina container 
and then poured it into the water. Further the prohibition does nor 
apply to any other person; use of such water for bathing is only 
prohibited to the person who contaminated it.* He responds to the 
obvious question about the basis for his differentiation between 
urination and defecation: 


(If the objection is raised as to) who before you made che 
distinction between the person who urinates and the person who 
defecates in stagnant water, we say: It was made by the Prophet 
$= ... when he mentioned the ruling of the one who urinates 
but remained silent about the Bac who defecates, expectorates, 
or blows his nose intro the water.’ 


2. Mugaddimah ln Khaldin, cyt aac, lbs a2a)\ te ; cl Jaa ‘ oe wv! 
_~4i\_ ,ait [(Chaprer G, Section 7: Jurisprudence and the science of inheritance], 
417. 

3. Abt Hurayrah 2&2 in Sabih al-Bukhari, NS) Ul 4 S53) Sh eps Sits 
[Book: Ablurion, Chapter: Urinating in standing water], no. 240; Sahih 
Muslim, 3S\ Si\eUl 4 S53! ese bo slg bit ts (Book: Purification, Chapter: 
Prohibition of urinating in standing water], no. 682. 

4. Ibn Hazm, AL-Muballa, + \¢b)i cs [Book: Purification], Ruling no, 136, 
1:135-36. 


5. Ibid., 1:159. 
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sitar srance from Dawid al-Zahiri has been mentioned by 


xjyawi, Who Comments: 
é 


-. sa strange opinion, extreme in its corruption. If crue, it 
“sc st repugnant opinion reported from him [Dawid al- 


si may Allah have mercy on him.° 


ie ate dozens of other issues on which Ibn Hazm’s legal 
defy the consensus of the scholars as well as common 
_ fs another example he rules that a virgins marriage is 
-gaty fshe keeps quiet when asked for her acceptance of the 
--g’ proposal but if she says yes, her marriage will become 
old He writes: 


Ixaneprance of a marriage proposal by a previously married 
meun is only established when she expresses her acceptance 
having so. For a virgin her acceptance of marriage is only 
wenaned by her silence. If she remains silent thac means she 
aweberacceptance and her marriage is valid. If she speaks either 
puvyesor no or anything else then her marriage is invalid. ’ 


Ik favs in his reasoning are worsened by flaws in his 

samevast knowledge of Hadith. For example he did not know 

sicublshed Hadith authorities and rejected their reports 

Mailing them as unknown. This includes a giant like Imam 

sai how Suman is one of the six canonical collections of 
wi who had died more than a century before Ibn Hazm 

Men Other well-known Hadith authorities rejected by Ibn 

[ole Abi ‘|-Qasim al-Baghawi (d. 317/929), Isma‘il ibn 
+ and a-Saffar (d. 341/952), and Abu ’l ‘Abbas al-Asamm 
M957), 

“Dhabi has noted both Ibn Hazm's merits and demerits 
“Mipiphy. After praising [bn Hazm’s brilliance, quick wit, 
wy Sumber of fine books written by him, he notes that [bn 


Mo al-Subki, and al-Muti‘i, Kitab Al-Majmit', Ob 3 tga! Oks 
vite will ue (Book: Purification. Chapter: Which impurity 
4, “Msable and which does not], 1:169-70. 
A Mahala, cutis (Book: Marriage], Ruling no. 1835, 
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Hazm was unduly influenced by logic and philosophy.* He goes on 
to say: “Ibn Hazm wrote a lot, and if I were to start listing all his 
idiosyncrasies, it would take too long.”” 

Additionally his sharp mind was accompanied by a very sharp 
tongue. As Ibn Khallikan notes, hardly any scholar was safe from 
it.'° Imam Dhahabi writes, “In writing about the imams he did not 
maintain any respect but wrote abusive harsh words.” "' Asa result 
many scholars turned away from him. 


EXPENSIVE JEWEL AND WORTHLESS BEADS 


Imam Dhahabi continues to report that those who read him found 
his works to be a mixed blessing: 


They found in him an expensive jewel mixed with worthless 
beads. Sometimes they enjoy, sometimes they are fascinated, 
and (sometimes) they are shaken by his idiosyncrasies.” 


These worthless beads include Ibn Hazm’s case for music, 
which is based on three arguments. All three have been answered 
elsewhere in this book so we only make brief references to them 
here. First, he claims that every single hadith showing prohibition 
is weak. This claim is the mainstay of his case and is repeated 
endlessly by proponents of music. It is difficult to imagine that 
they accepted it because he made a rigorous case for it. Ibn Hazm 
discussed about a dozen ahadith on the subject, found fault with 
each one of them, and then made his bold declaration that every 
single hadith on the subject was rejectable. This hardly meets any 
requirements for rigor if we realize thace there are more than a 
hundred ahadith on the subject.'? Further, Ibn Hazm’s criticism of 
even this small sample is not entirely valid as we have seen earlier, 


8. A]-Dhahabi, Siyar A ‘am al-Nubala \ “e5> cpl” [Ibn Hazm], 18:186-87. 
9. Ibid., 211. 


10. Ibn Khallikan, Waftyat al-A ‘yan, “5 aUla)l » — 1” (Ibn Hazm al-Zahiri), 
3:327-28. ri 


1. Al-Dhahabi, Siyar A‘lam al-Nubala’, “».. A” (Ibn Hazm], 18:186- 
87. , ad 


12. Ibid. 
13. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Abd al-Rahman has listed one hundred 
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yee Ibn Haam was willing to change his position on 
so fthere were (0 be found even one single sahih hadith on 
vi He said: 


j Althifall of these or any one of them were reported from 
pe Mesenger of Allah $5 through chains of reliable narrators, 
aenould not have hesitated in accepting ir.'¢ 


Ihisshould give something to think about to a sincere follower 
In Haxm for we have seen several sahih ahadith in the Hadith 
elon 

Sond, he argues that the verse of Sirah Luqman only 
ootnns those who use music to cause distraction from the Path 
dah This claim has also been answered by the majority of 
aivnes a8 discussed in chapter 5. Although the distraction 
aielisreal—and by design in the Imperial Project—it is not the 
caminant of prohibition, any more than actual intoxication is 
tedteminant of the prohibition of alcohol. 

hid, he claims that listening to ghina’ could be good, bad, 
avurd based on one’ intentions. He writes, “Whoever seeks 
wor lor disobedience to Allah from listening to ghina’ is a 
“tgesor, ” Then he continues: 


Hiner, ifa person listens to ghina’ with the intention of 
Raine himself so that he can be strong and active enough to 
Operin he obedience of Allah he will be judged as a good and 
tien person and his action (of listening to ghina’) is valid. If 
‘enon intends neither obedience nor disobedience he will be 
“dasa person who has engaged in laghw, which is excused 
Wovrlooked by Allah. It will be treated in the same way as a 
Nin the park 


si fies in the face of the fact that legal rulings of 


‘diy cannot be set aside based on intentions. In Islam, as a 


“ed on the subject in his Ahadith al-Ma‘azif wa 1 Ghina’. 
ha, Al-Muballa, Er! pS! [Rulings of Trade], ruling no. 1565, 
Wy eal elds all any [The sale of chess, mazamir, 
by . funbir is permissible], 9: a 
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rule. ends do not justify the means; one’s good intentions cannot 
turn a haram thing into halal. The whole point about intentions 
is that good deeds also absolutely require good intentions without 
which they are worthless, while permissible deeds with proper 
intentions can turn into acts of worship. Ibn Hazm's comments 
are valid for permissible ghina’, not all ghina’, the bulk of which is 
impermissible. A walk in the park is permissible to begin with, and 
if done with the intention of rejuvenating oneself so one can devote 
more enerpy to acts of worship, then this walk will also become an 
act of worship. However this is not a blank check. Not everything 
that a person may undertake for the purpose of rejuvenation will 
automatically become permissible. 

Ibn Hazm further argues that in the absence of good or bad 
intentions, listening to ghina’ is 4aghw—and therefore permissible. 
This point has been discussed under the verse of Surah al-Furqan 
as well as in the section on Imam Ghazali. 

Interestingly Ibn Hazm does acknowledge that ‘Abdullah ibn 
Mas id 45 and his companions used to break duffs. 


We reported from a stronger chain: Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qarran, 
from Sufyan al-Thawri, from Mansur ibn al-Mu'‘tamir, from 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘t chat the companions of ‘Abdullah ibn 


Mas iid <= used co meet little girls who had duffs and would 
tear apart their duffs.'® 


To Ibn Hazm the words or actions of ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘td 
on this issue did not carry any weight. But for the great 
majority of scholars the converse is true. As we noted in the Hadith 
section, their view has been captured by the poet who said, “Hazm 


‘prudence) is that you do not follow Ibn Hazm.” 


Ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi (d. 507/1113) 

Abi |-Fadl Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Maadisi 
aly) knonwn as Ibn al-Qaysarani was a fifth-century Hadith scholar 
and Sufi who crossed all limits in his defense of ghina’. While other 
Swe wught ecstasy and endeavored to prove that sama’ for that 


S Shad. 
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goss permissible within limits and for qualified people, he 
yinedthat al ghina’ was not only permissible but required. After 
idaingita sunnah, he invoked the hadith, “Whoever turns away 
pany sunnah isnot one of us. ' Perhaps nobody before or since 
istud the nerve to make such a bold claim that this hadith applies 
shitl Interestingly later on he says that the Companions and 
ate who stayed away from ghina’ did so because of their greater 
qoutness.* One cannot help wonder what kind of a sunnah it is 
iitithas to be abandoned out of a greater devoutness. 

Like other proponents of sama‘, his case for music is primarily 
hit on the few ahadith thar show limited permissibility of 
ramiaed shina in weddings, on Eid day, and some other similar 
mous occasions. Add to that his twisted logic and some false 


poms about the indulgence in ghina’ of the Prophet #5 and the 
Companions, and we get his book, Kitab al-Sama‘. 


\CONTROVERSIAL CHARACTER 


iho Tahir was the most controversial proponent of music in Islam. 
\holars like Ibn al-Jawzi questioned his moral integrity and found 
unto be using even fabricated ahadith to argue his case for music. 
ln Hajar al-Haythami says: “It is not permissible to follow both 
lhe reports and the reasoning of Ibn Tahir as both are defective. 
Why not, when he is a liar, innovator, and libertarian (abahi).” '° 

Ibn Hajar was not alone in offering such harsh criticism. Abt 
Widal-Sam‘ani (d. 562/1 167) said he asked his teachers about Ibn 
Tahir. sma il ibn Muhammad criticized him severely, as did Hafiz 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Daqqaq. Al-Daqqagq said: “Ibn 
Tahir was a malamati Suh.”*® The malamati or se\f-incriminating 
Suis were those who sought to bring blame on themselves by their 
apparently sinful behavior. Hadith master and historian Abu ’I- 


2 Son Tahic, Kitab al-Sama‘, \0. 

a Tbid., 67. 

0. Al-Haythami, Kaffal-Ra‘a, p\e 3 Sg) pal op pak eles @LG) g J) CU) 
Se petals ,¢ [Chapter 1: Categories of prohibited and non-prohibited 
shina, Section |; Listening to plain singing, without instruments], 67-70. 

0 {bn Hajar al- Asqalani, Lisan al-Mizan, * "geal ple: Cp tee ‘(Muhammad 
ibn Tahir al-Maqdisil, entry no. 6938, 7:21 1-16, 





bo 


5) said, “Ibn Tahir made obscene 
(beginnings of ahadith) ot the six 
nsidered a 
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Qasim ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/117 


errors in his collection of atraf 

canonical collections”?! This collection of azraf is co 
major work by him. Al-Sam‘ani also quoted Ibn Nasir as saying 
that Ibn Tahir wrote a book to justify staring at beardless young 
boys.2?, Al-Dhahabi wrote: “Hafiz Ibn Tahir al-Magqdisi is not 
strong. He makes lots of errors. 1 say that he deviated from the 
path of Sunnah to that of the abhorrent Sufism. > 


ALLEGATIONS OF LIES AND FABRICATIONS 

Imam Shams al-Din al-Ramli (known as al-Shafi'j al-Saghir) 
pointed out that Ibn Tahir's report about the famous Shah jurist 
Ishaq al-Shirazi (d. 476/1083) listening to ‘td was one of his lies. 


He wrote. 


What we heard from some Sufis of our time Sollows the swrement 
of Ibn Hazm and the vanities of Ibn Tahir as wel] as his despiccble 
lies regarding the permissibilin of stringed instrumens. Thar 
should be ignored because of his bad character and hecauce his 


statements are inadmissible according to the authorities.“* 


Abu ‘l-"Abbas al-Qurtubi said thar Ibn Tahir included haces 
stories about Imam Malik and other imams in his book Heals 
gave an example of a fabricated hadith quoted by Ibn Tahir in 
Safwat al-Tasawwuf. his book on Sufism. The story goes as follom 
One day the Messenger $3 asked the people around him if anrone 
of them could sing. A Bedouin answered in the armored 
sang these verses: 

“The snake of desire bit my liver. There isno doctor orsoothsarer 
who can treat that. Except the beloved who has tomally absorbed 


me. He does have the antidote and charm for my creament 





91. Ibid. 
>>, Ibid. 


Al-Ramli (known as al-Shaf‘i al-Sachit!. 
iste (Book of Testimony}, 28:286. 


, . :* 160. 
ss. Abd }- ‘Abbas al-Qurtubi. Kashf al-Qena- 
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The story continues that the Messenger #8 and the 
Companions went into a state of ecstasy upon listening to it. The 
doak of the Messenger 2¢ fell from his shoulders. When they 
rowered everyone went back to his place. Mu‘awiyah «&% said, 
‘0 Messenger of Allah. What a beautiful delight it was.” The 
Mesenger $2 replied. “It is nor a noble person who is not shaken 
sen listening to the mention of the beloved.” Then he tore his 
dock into four hundred pieces and distributed among those 
present.” 

Ibn Hajar al-Haythami (d. 974/1566) commented, “This is 
one of the fabricated and false ahadith reported by the liar Ibn 
Tahir through his false chain; it is not permissible to even mention 
it except to expose its lie so common people are not deceived by 
i. - Prominent Sufi master and Shafi‘t jurist Shaykh Shihab al- 
Din al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234) wrote. “Something inside me 
tdkme that it is not true. . . The heart refuses to accept it. -* [bn 
Taminvah (d. 728/1328) said. “By consensus of che scholars, this 
satebricated hadith. This, and similar ahadith have been reported 
bv the person who is most ignorant of Prophet Muhammad we 
and his Companions and their Successors. *? Imam Suyuti (d. 
911/1505) said. “This is a false hadith by agreement of Hadith 
scholars. * 

According to al-Karrani. Imam Nawawi (d. 676/1277) said, 
“This hadith is false and it is not permissible to propagate it or 
smribute it to the Prophet $= and whoever does that should be 
punished severely. He also notes that Shams al-Din al-Maqdisi 
gid “It will be apparent to anvone who reflects on it that this 


s, Ibid. 154-56. 

> AlHathami, Kaff al-Ra‘a, Aloo! ais) asst col 25 [Caution 6: 
Questioning evidences for permissibility]. 69. 
2 Al-Suhrawardi. ‘Awarif al-Ma ‘arif, Lot FN Sl SOs Als I OL 
+ce', |Chapter 25: Manners and considerations for sama‘J, in Al-Ghazali, 
Id. 5123. 

® Ibn Tarmivvah, Risdlar al-Sama‘ wa t-Rags as quoted in Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
AQurubi, Kashfal-Qind’, 156. 

® Imam Suyut, AL Hawi lil-Fatdwi, 1:136, as quoted ; mt iets ane a 
Qurubi, Kash al-Qina’, 156, quoted in Abu 'I-“Abbas 
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is a fabricated hadith because of its poor choice 
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; : ; in Arabic 
inconsistency of its verse with standards of cloquence 


poerry, and its opposition to the authentic prohibition ol vee 
wealth.” 3! Many other authorities declared it to be a fabrication. 
What is even more amazing is that Ibn Tahir claimed that this 
hadith met the criteria of Bukhari and Muslim for authenticity. - 


IBN TAHIR’S LOGIC 


Ibn Tahir’s book Kitab al-Sama‘ was published from manuscript 
in 1970 during the reign of Gamal Abdul Nasir by the official 
Committee for the Revival of Islamic Heritage in Egypt. In it 
the author comes out as a person whose single-minded devotion 
co ghina’ even blinds him co simple logic. Consider the hadith 
(mentioned in chapter 4) in which the Propher #5 described how 
Allah protected him from listening to ghina’ on two occasion: 
before his prophethood. To Ibn Tahir this hadith is proof for the 
permissibility of music. His logic: the report affirms the pre-Islamic 
practice and there is no statement prohibiting it (as he rejects all 
such reports), so it remains permissible by default.» 
Similarly, he quotes the hadith about Allah listening mote 
attentively to the Qur'an being recited in a beautiful voice than 
a master listening, to the singing of his slave girl to imply the 
permissibility of the latter. It is like claiming that if somebody sii, 
“1 like my glass of orange juice more than you do yout cup of 
wine, it would imply that wine was permissible. His use of the 


verse from Surah al-Jumu‘ah (discussed in chapter 5) uses the same 
logic. 


REJECTING COMPANIONS VIEWS 


Even more interesting is his refutation of the commentary h 
prominent Companions like ‘Abdullah ibn Mas'td and ‘Abdulla 
ibn ‘Abbas ae on the verse of Sarah Lugman. They sé 


31.Al-Kateani, Tanziyar al-Shari‘ah, 2:33, as quoted in Abu | Abbie 4 
Qurtubi, Kashfal-Qina‘, 156. 

32, Aba ’l-‘Abbas al-Qurtubi, Kashfal-Qina, 160-61. 
33. Ibn Tahir, Kitab al-Sama’‘, 71-72. 


of words, the 
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qittclly thac it referred to ghina’ as we saw in chapter 5. [bn 
srfist says, without offering any evidence, that he looked at all 
» duins of transmission of these commentaries and found them 
oheweak. In reality, che attribution of these famous statements 
ise Companions is established beyond a shadow of doubr. Ibn 
\jsids statemenc has been included in the tafsirs of Ibn Kachir, 
fu rit, and Imam Qureubi as well as in a/-Sunan al-Kubré of al- 
Auhagi and Mustadrak of Hakim. Similarly the statement of Ibn 
ihhis ha been reported by Imam Bukhari in a-Adab al-Mufrad 
ud by al-Bayhaqi in al-Sunan al-Kubra. 

ln Tahir then questions these Companions’ eligibility 
brgving commentary in the first place. “Did che Prophet 24% 
inow this interpretation or not?” he asks. “If you say no, you are 
wmmirting apostasy. If you say yes, then the Prophet's words 

wing so have not reached us (and thus we are not bound by this 
suepretation).’* This is interesting and far-reaching logic. [here 
sinnumerable comments in tafsir and figh from the Companions 
ut ae an invaluable part of the Islamic scholarly heritage. They 

ithe sole mission of teaching others what they learned from the 
\essenger $46. This is what they did whether or not they attributed 
beir ecact words to him. All their work can be discarded using Ibn 
Vahurs logic. 
Interestingly this argument also makes the first one irrelevant. 

Vhy worry about whether the chain of transmission bringing, a 
Companions statement is strong or weak when the statement is 

notadmissible anyway? 


REJECTING ALL TAF SIRS 


Then he goes even further and insinuates that all cafsirs are 
bass. He does so by quoting Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal out of 
context to the effect that three types of books have no basis (as/): 
vuphizi (stories of battles), malahim (epic stories), and tafsirs.°° 
inim Ahmad’; statement has been quoted by Ibn Taymiyyah. He 


apkins that what Imam Ahmad was discussing was the simple 
—_—_—_—_— 


M Ibid., 76, 
8 tid, 77, 


-_ 
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: fact that books of tafsir do not always contain co 
transmission and contain many mrardasil: 
; ‘n tafsic is like 
It is known chat most of what has been quoted in 
For that reason 


what has been quoted in maghazi and malahim. a 
Imam Ahmad said that three things have no isnt (chains of 
transmission): zafsir, malahim, and maghazi. According to some 


reports (he said) they had no asl, meaning isnad. This is so 


because most of these are marasil...°° 


He mentions the names of the experts in each discipline whose 
marasil are often quoted and then explains that having marasil i 


no cause for rejection: 


As for tafsir, the most knowledgeable about it are the people of 
Makkah, because they were the companions of Ibn ‘Abbas lite 
Mujahid, ‘Ara’ ibn Rabah, ‘Ikrimah, Tawis, Abi Shasha, an 
Sa‘id ibn Jubayr. And so are the companions of Ibn Mas'ig 
from Kufa. They are the ones who have a distinction over other 
... When there are multiple marasil and the possibililry of 
conspiracy or chance (creating multiple identical reports) is no 


there then they are absolutely sound. 


Thus, marasil are acceptable. Additionally the comment 
of ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘td and ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas and cei 
companions .x are highly acceptable because they are the mot 
knowledgeable in tafsir. This is exactly the Opposite of whar Ibn 
Tahir is suggesting while using this quote. 

As stated earlier Ibn Tahir’s main argument is based on te 
ahadith showing limited exception in weddings, on Eid day, and 
upon return from a journey. Without giving any evidence ht 
implies that the permission is general, universal, and overding 
Then he rejects everything that opposes this conclusion on ti 
basis that it is opposing the verdict of the Prophet . 


36. Ibn Taymiyyah, Mugaddimah ft Usal al- Tafsir, 22-25. Marasil is phe 
of mursal. A mursal report is one in which the name of the es 
who heard a statement directly from the Prophet # 's Oe 
Successor says that the Prophet said such and such, this is 2™ 


us chains of 
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yscviDED PIETY? 
gydereis a problem. Even Ibn Tahir cannot ignore the fact that 


jerisorenwhelming opposition to ghina in the words and actions 
he Companions, Successors, and their followers. He tries to 
jo his way out of this problem by suggesting that chis was just 
ypesonal dislike because of their greater devoutness, no different 
lun thei abandoning of good clothes and fine foods. “It was the 
jw people who went further and declared ghina’ prohibited, 
efitg reputation for piety with the masses.” °” Needless to say, 
gu tatd to reconcile this with the actual statements and actions 
ese authorities. For example we have seen that ‘Abdullah ibn 
sid dsp and his associates used to destroy duffs if they found 
lem inthe hands of children and Sayyidah ‘A’ishah YS asked a 
sige, who had come to placate her sick nieces, to be immediately 
igeled ftom the home, calling him a Shaytan. Additionally, 
we have already witnessed Ibn Tahirs efforts to discredit the 
| wnnentares of ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘ad and other Companions. 
| Viv dd he have to do that when it was only much later that the 
pope declared it prohibited out of a misguided piety? 
(vera, after carefully reading his book one becomes more 
| smpaetc to the criticism of Ibn Hajar al-Haythami regarding 
| in. ln Tahirs are strong words in defense of unlimited ghina’, 
lu finsy arguments, poor logic, and questionable references. He 
hyns the discussion by reminding us that declaring something 
lal or haram is a serious matter. One who declares something 
bio be haram is as bad as the one who does the opposite. That 


‘porant caution seems to have been forgotten in the remainder 


Whi book 
De Fara of al-Azhar 


lari the great Islamic institution that signifies authority for 


y Misims, Founded by the Fatimids, then won over by Salah 


Yt aL Ayyibi for serving mainstream Islam, it has a long and 


shed history: It suffered during the colonial rule when it was 
"pleted to ft the goals of the colonial masters. For more than 


by Tahit, Kinab al Sama‘ 67. 
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a century many lax and controversial religious verdicts have come 
out bearing its seal of approval. This includes a fatwa issued by 
Shaykh Jad al-Haqq ‘Ali Jad al-lHaqq (ad. 199G) declaring, music, 
musical instruments, and music education as generally permissible. 
The fatwa was issued in 1400/1980. However it has found wide 
circulation only recently, especially due to the Internet, through a 
\ater English translation done by Shaykh Michael Mumisa, then 


a lecturer at the University of Birmingham. The original Arabic 
fatwa is available on the al-Azhar website.* 


AL-AZHAR THREE CENTURIES AGO 


About three centuries ago, one of al-Azhar’s great scholars, Shaykh 
‘AM al-Nari, had issued a different fatwa on the subject. He said 
to those who were trying to justify music for sama, “Allahs 
remembrance should be from the bottom of ones heart, not 
from playing an instrument of diversion.” ® Obviously much has 
changed at al-Azhar during these three centuries. But as Shaykh 
al-Nuri’s comments reveal, things were not quite right even then. 
‘There were problems with some views promoted from al-Azharat 
that time and his teacher in some cases kept silent—because he 


did not think that openly criticizing them would be productive. 
He writes: 


And as to what is attributed to. . . our Shaykh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Nasir, his silence is not because of 
his approval of it . . . Perhaps he saw the benefic of silence more 
than the benefit of speaking out about it. We have seen thar 
from him in many of the wrongs that are done in Jami‘ al-Azhar 
and elsewhere, whereby he did not criticize them when he saw 
common interest (maslahah) in silence. 


38. Dar al-Ifta’ al-Misriyyah. heep://www.dar-alifta.org. Facwa numbet 
3280, dated 12 August 1980. Accessed June 2007. 

39, Shaykh ‘Ali al-Nuri declared all musical instruments except che duff (on 
special occasions) as haram. See his introduction and statement that begins 
on page 185. The discussion was only about Sufi spiritual singing because 
there was consensus on the prohibition of music for vain entertainment 


40. Al-Nart, Risalah fi Hukm al-Sama’, 18. 
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» for the current fatwa, it is a curious mix of discredited 
gmats trom Ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi and Ibn Hazm; misquotes 
-o)nim Qurtubi, al-Kasani, al-Ghazali, al-Shawkani, Ibn ‘Abd 
jin. and other fugaha’; and unsubstantiated claims by the 
geal the fatwa, It reminds one of the warning of Sulayman al- 
world. 184/800): “If you take advantage of concessions from or 
wecloery scholar then you will collect all evil.”4' Interestingly 
selawainvokes with equal zeal Ibn Hazm who justifies lahw, and 
tusth Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi who condemns it. The problems 
jthefawahave been multiplied by its English translation, which 
\wuken liberties to add statements not found in the original 
Anbic version.” 

The farwa begins by quoting with approval the claim of Ibn 
Tibi -Magdisi, “There is no strong or weak evidence about 
ib (sticks) and awtar (stringed instruments) showing, either 
pohbition or permission .. . As for the awtar, the ruling for chem 
st same as for qadib. The Shariah does not provide either 
gotiition or permission.” The English translation goes much 
finhet It says, “Thus, the Islamic ruling regarding all forms of 
qwicd instruments is the same. There is no single evidence from 
be Shari'ah to prove that they are either prohibited or allowed.” 
itu transformed awtar (stringed instruments) into “all forms of 
nica instruments. 

Later this fawa does quote, without any realization of a 
omradiction, that according to Imam Ghazali awtar are prohibited 
sae muamir and kubah; according to al-Kasani ‘ad and ocher 
turuments are prohibited; and according to Ibn Qudamah qadib 
sdisliked when it 1s accompanied by clapping, singing, or dance. 

The redity is bigger than these small concessions, though. As 
ue will see in the next chapter, according to the majority of the 


1 Ibn Quyyim al-Jaweiyyah, [ghathat al-Lahfan, \:260. 

© The English translation has been promoted by a Muslim music business 
Ste UK Itis not an official al-Azhar translation. However it is widely 
el probably as much or even more than the original. So we are 


(Gettin 21 
go both here while recognizing that the problems of the translation 
not be attributed to al-Azhar. 
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ibited ¢ = dul Va 1p Y 
jurists all musical instruments are prohibited except dufl—and pny BI ype 45 1? 
There is no inflicting or recipocrating harm in Islam.” 


that is also permitted on special occasions only. le of Madinah 
The farwa moves on to declare rhac the peopse Of Sm | | 
this isageneral statement, as the word darar, or harm, is an 


approved of all musical instruments. In the English translation this | w 
has been referred to as the Maliki school. This jump !s significant adchnitenoun. Thisimplies prohibition of everything harmful. 
and shows the zeal of the translator. While the claim that “people | —Inim Munawi (d. 1031/1622) says: “This hadith shows the 

| pohibiton of all forms of harm except for cause because the 


of Madinah” approved of music has been made by others in the 
past, the response has been that Imam Malik, the most prominent | _atinite form in negation has a general applicability.” “ 


authority in Madinah, was most certainly opposed to it. When 
asked about those who approved of ghina’ in Madinah he famoush 
said that it was only the sinners in the city who indulged in it 
Similarly Sayyiduna Qasim ibn Muhammad, one of the sever 
leading jurists of Madinah, declared ghina’ a falsehood that will he 
separated from the truth on the Day of Judgment. Thus (ranslating 
“people of Madinah” as “the Maliki school” in this context i 
distortion in the English translation. 





Ihe host principle stands against the use of music in acts of 
anhp the ast against most secular music that is being produced 
aly Apart ftom that, the prohibition of musical instruments 
anes fom the 4s, or source texts. Hence the claim for their 


hg permissible by default does not remain valid. 
Afer that we ate treated to an argument by Ibn Tahir al- 


ligdsi using the verse from Surah al-Jumu‘ah. This has been 


the previously. (See the discussion of this verse in chapter 5.) 


PERMISSIBLE BY DEFAULT? 
{uy queruBi's VIEW 


The fatwa continues to quote Ibn Tahir who claimed thar schobs 
agreed with the permissibility of all musical instruments bast - a me es es ig of context. 7 
on the principle in Islamic law whereby all things are considered e ae ‘ ee ; cf 2 ye a {Maite 
ee there is indisputable evidence from the Sharia lial F 5 te } a ; / ee : ee 
While the claim about the scholars’ consensus is fe ui then says, “This is the best that has been said on this issue.” 
et Pam ) Heten quotes other statements against ghina’ and concludes the 
statement of the principle is true—but misleading. Actualy chet a - BE ilicsirenottssand others, that 


are three interrelated principles here. . 
1) In acts of worship everything is prohibited except that whic 1 tale deed ghind 0 2 ppopipicee “ie =... 
, Inchesecond section he describes the prohibited ghina , which 
has been specifically commanded. —. . 
ite mosrcommon oneand which excites people toward sensuality. 


2) In che mundane things of this world, there are rwo cases 


For beneficial things the default case is of permission. Al U ALHythami, Maja‘ al-Zawi id, I no Vy 4 p3N ob Etc! ks [Book: 


a. 
beneficial chings are permissible until declared otherwise bY | yy Cpe: There is no inflicting or recipocrating harm], no. 6536, 
oa has ANwawi, A-Adbkar, ¢ eM le le cI) Lust) J jai [Section: 
b. For harmful things the default case is of prohibition. Al Aidt for Ila), no. 9/2068, 641. This hadith is also in Mustadrak 
harmful things are prohibited until declared otherwise by thé Mn, S fn Méjab, Sunan al-Daraguini, Muwagta’of Imam Malik, 
“collections, It is hadith no. 32 in the Forty Hadith of al-Nawawi. 


sea “J jLuall §. Lei). This well-known principle 
Shari‘ah. (2 ><J! jLall § fe : sin univ, Find al-Qadir, YG» {The word “La” ], commentary 


jurisprudence follows from the famous hadith saying “Neth no 9899. 6-43] 
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we, t the 
It is based on poctry that contains (Virtation and dese | Tua i 
beauties of women, wines, and other prohibited items. 


disagreement about its prohibition. The singing that 1s sie ri 
these problems is permissible on joyous occasions, hike Wa Ings 
and Eid, or while pertorming, hard labor as was done while digging 
the trench in Madinah. He then quotes al-Qushayri about the 
welcome song sung when the Prophet $5 arrived in Madinah 
and goes on to mention the statement of Ibn ‘Arabi, without 
mentioning his namie, that tabl is like duff for use in weddings. It 
is this last part of the second section—an exception to the general 
ruling of prohibition described by him—thar the al-Azhar farwa 
has chosen to quote. It is presented as if it represents the sum total 
of Imam Qurtubis position on the issue of music and singing.” 
{Imam Qurtubi continues in the third section mentioning 
the views of Imam Malik, Imam Shafi‘, Imam Abu Hanifah and 
others. After quoting the view of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal thar 
a slave girl belonging to some orphans had to be sold as if she was 
not a singer (despite the fact that she was and could fetch a higher 
price if declared so), he says, “This is proof that ghina’ is prohibited, 
Otherwise it would not be appropriate to cause financial loss to the 
orphans.” 


The farwa has conveniently ignored all of this. 


IMAM SHAWKANI 


The same thing is repeated with Imam Shawkani. In presenting 
the ahadith on the subject of music and their explanation, he ha 
presented both views and occasionally agreed with the argument 
of those advocating permissibility. Thus he agrees that calling i 
batil (false) does not amount to saying it is prohibited, as the fanz 
quotes. However this is nor his final statement on the subject 
His conclusion is that even if we can claim that music is not 
prohibited, it nevertheless remains doubtful and a Muslim should 
avoid doubrful things. This important conclusion 1s nowhere to be 


Vai hisianuaddina al problem in this quote in that the is we 
have given the reference to the book of Ibn al-‘Arabi while accributing 
quote to Imam Qurtubi. 
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«s the fatwa. (For more details of al-Shawkanis conclusion see 
— 2) 


Kher assuring us that Imam Qurtubi and Imam Shawkani 
«both supporters of music, the fatwa turns to [bn Hazm and 
» im that the ruling of music for a given person will depend 
enhisintention. This we have already answered in the sections 


thn Ham and Shavkh ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi. 


THE HANAFI VIEW 


‘lama then moves on to reinterpret the Hanafi position on the 
sect taking preat liberties with the text. After correctly quoting 
sa person playing the runbur will lose his stacus as an upright 
mon and his testimony cannot be accepted, it goes on to claim: 


However. playing all other forms of instruments that do nor have 
ihe same evil effect on people will not affect a person's reliability 


in court unless he plays the instruments while engaging in 
indecent forms of dancing since that is a major sin. 


his is a false statement. As we will see in the next chapter, 
Hinafi scholars have made no exemption for “all other forms of 
anuments’ and have not linked prohibition of a given instrument 
the indecent acts that may be performed while using it. They 


lie declared all instruments to be prohibited with the exception 
{the duf under special circumstances. 


\MPULSES AND INSTINCTS 


\an, the farwa appeals to an argument from Shaykh Mahmud al- 
Muir that good sounds please us: 


Ahuman being by his very nature is always pleased by beautiful 
keneries such as a well-arranged garden, the dancing waves of 
‘la seawater, and is delighted by the sight of a beautiful face 
well as pleasant aromas. Shari'ah does not in any way try to 


WPrew these human impulses and instincts, rather, it regulates 
nem, 


~ 
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The argument that if it feels good it must be permissible is so 
fimst we newd not spend any more time on it. It has already been 
discussed in chapter 5. However the last statement quoted above 
is certainly true. The Shari'ah does regulate our impulses and 
instincts. That is why marital and extramarital relations are poles 
apant in the view of the Shari'ah, although the latter can appeal 
to the same impulses. The difference between the permitted and 
prohibited forms of singing are the same way and this difference 
cannot be minimized by an appeal to impulses and instincts. 


SHAYKH ‘ABD AL-GHANI AL-NABULSI 


The fatwa then moves on to draw support from Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nabulsi. It states: 


Thus. according to him, music is not haram per se but only 
when it is associated or accompanied by vices or when it 
becomes a means towards immoral behavior. If it is free from 
such problems and vices, then it will be allowed co listen to it, 
study it, and participate in musical events. 


Shavkh ‘Abd al-Ghani certainly did argue for sama. We have 
discussed his views in detail in chapter 8. However this quote is 
misleading. While Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani did use the argument 
that the problem is with lahw (diversion), and therefore sama free 
of lahw is permissible, he did declare that sama‘ was haram for 
most people, including the youth. The al-Azhar farwa has omitted 
that crucial conclusion. Additionally, it is to be remembered that 
this epistle of Shaykh “Abd al-Ghani is far from representing 
Hanafi position; not only has it not been accepted by other Hanafi 
scholars, it drew strong censure from such a Hanafi authority as 
Shaykh Mahmid al-Alisi. 

The fatwa then makes an incomprehensible stacement about 


the real difference of opinion among the scholars on the issue of 
Music. 


The only point of difference chat ensued between the jurists and 
found its way in their books was regarding whether or not it 
was permissible to listen to music, attend musical gatherings, 
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and earn it when it was accompanied by prohibited things like 
drinking of alcohol, sensuous songs, and love poetry, or when 
was the music that stimulates lusts and sinful behavior like 
that which leads listeners to dance or impudent actions, or is 


ysed in haram and immoral behavior or causes One to miss one’s 
obligations. 


Isthe farwa saying that there are some jurists who hold music 
permissible even in the presence of alcohol consumption and other 
vices? In reality the difference of opinion has been on sama’, while 
iekind of music described here is prohibited by consensus. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SADD AL-DHARI‘AH 


The fatwa then takes a shot at the principle of sadd al-dhari‘ah. 
indd al-dhari‘ah is an important principle in Islamic jurisprudence 
thatholds that whatever leads to a prohibited act is also prohibited. 
The goal is to stop an evil before it materializes. Hashim Kamali 
notesthat [bn Qayyim recorded at least seventy-seven instances and 
tulings of the learned Companions and the subsequent generations 

of ‘ulama’ in which they resorted to it.*® Further, as reported by 
the Maliki jurist al-Sharibi, despite differences of opinions, “the 
wama’ of various schools are essentially in agreement about the 
conceptual validity of sadd al-dhari‘ah.*’ The fatwa offers no 
idence why this principle should be set aside, only a claim: 
The legal principle of sadd al-dhari‘ah ... is neither acceptable 
not valid because although music is sometimes associated with 
cotuption, this is not usually the case.” Sadly, the corruption has 
been so complete that even its realization has vanished. It may be 
noted that according to the jurists the dhari‘ah, or means, may fall 
in one of four categories depending upon its likely result: it may 
definitely, most likely, frequently, or rarely lead to evil. In the first 
three cases there is broad agreement on its prohibition, while in 


the last case it is considered permissible.** So the fatwa is in effect 
saying that music rarely leads to evil. 


46. Kamali, Principles of Jurisprudence, 401. 
47. Ibid. 


48 Ibid., 401-5. 
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THE RULINGS OF THE JURISTS 


THE PEOPLE WHO ARE CHARGED WITH THE TASK OF 
interpreting the Qur'an, Hadith, and the words and actions of the 
Companions and drawing legal rulings from them are the fugaha ’. 
They have the special training and the necessary background for 
this delicate task. Interestingly, despite much clamor about music 
being a very controversial issue, there is a surprising Consensus on it 
among them. ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasani writes, “It is well known that 
in the four schools mazamir (wind instruments), awtdr (stringed 
instruments), and kubah (drum) are prohibited. So playing them 
ar listening to them is haram according to them.” ' This covers 
almost all musical instruments, since based on the method of 
producing sound musical instruments fall in three categories: wind 
instruments, stringed instruments, and percussion instruments 
(like the drum). As we shall see below, the agreement also extends 
to professional singing, and mixed gatherings.” 


\ Al-Hasani, al-Ghina’ fi ‘l-Islam, 87. 

2 From the discussions of the jurists, we can deduce that two attributes 
characterize a mughanni, or professional singer: i) He earns a living through 
singing. ti) He has developed the expertise through practice or training to 
cause (arab 
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gnging WI Nts 1s 
Pessapal singing, without the use of instrume 


or eo. : 5 
agacd certain conditions are met: 


_ Oats snging is not solely an act of vain entertainment, 
<oe ore sings tor some genuine purpose like fighting 
pasate, tacilitating manual labor or travel, or putting a 
SE5 Skep, and so on. 


» *832 8 not done in the manner of professional singers 
riwdowing musical rules. 


me © 2 . ° 

- Ux tat of the poem being sung is clean. It does not 
satan reprehensible content like backbiting, mockery of 
another person, and flirtation. 


¢ One does not engage in it excessively or make it a habit. 


The last condition tells us that excessive engagement in even 
wawise permissible singing turns it into a prohibited activity. 
Thu there is no oom for the current lifestyles in which there is 
tami a music-tree period during the day or night. This excess 
ts pet made possible by the advent of machines that can keep 
uu setving music without a break. Needless to say, this stipulation 
cis tor rethinking our relanonship with these machines. 

Thac is linle room for instrumental music. There is consensus 
mat all stand-alone musical instruments, i.e. instruments that can 
be eso for enterminment by themselves in the absence of singing, 
tcharam® This also includes the duff thar contains rattles. Thus 

Oc only permissible instrument is the simple duff that does not 

wepin ranles. It is permissible in weddings and some other 

eomsions where celebration is permitted.’ 


« by Soult be acted char a testimony in the court could potentially lead to 

2 ederncat of punishment for someone. Islam's concer for justice requires 

axsoaly porpic of good moral standing be allowed to submit such testimony. 
Toe 1qecnos. of the testimony of a person engaged in music is theretore a 
moeshe® Of Music 43 20 acceptable acaivity in the Islamic society. 


s Snet, Lite aut Mou, 277. 
- be 
t > Toi. 75. 
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Tre RUUNGS OF THE JURISTS 
Ts Slippery Saree : 
rgarence of Opinion regarding the use of duff on 
“age cue BR ache Toes ; 
Thee ik opinions are based on well-known Hanafi Se os other chan weddings.'- According to Ibn al- 
. he Ad oe 4 cs 4 1 C 5 sos . . . . < 
wane wou. The hidayah says: “A professional singers tesumony | = ee only permit sible in weddings, while according 
wae nm te accepted because h r jor sin.’ age oh ‘ 7. ; Pe 
~ ep isc e gathers people for a a us — Bazi itis also permissible on Eid day. Additionally 
i5 BS <ommeniaty on this statement, Ibn al-Hummam writes, ores ly. Imam Ibn ‘Abidi . “Th 
“Tax juspa have darifed that singing to earn a living or for vain 3p }eESRON een on y: eo : E —, : 
emienainment 1s prohibited.” He further states: “Singing such semmamion tor use OF dutf is restricted to women . . . its use by men 
gocty & haram that consists of impermissible text.” Singing _Seiked under all circumstances because it entails imitation of 
sine; poetry ws permissible. However, “When such permissible aa ® 
pooms are sung with malahi (musical instruments) then they are | ~sieaing to temale singers is not permissible for men. Imam 
piohibiced. Even songs full of religious admonition and wisdom tm Anica quotes Aba ‘l-‘Abbas al-Qurtubi: “We consider it 
axe prohibited when sung with music. But in this case the reason semusile for women to converse with non-mahram™ men (and 
sor the prokibition is musical instruments and not the song. . a vena) at the time of need. However, we do not consider it 
He goes on so quote Ibn Qudamah, who writes 1n his al- semasible that they raise, stretch, and soften their voice in a 
Much: zeatious way as that has within it (the possibility of) exciting 


; eet win the men and attracting them towards the women. For this 
Musca} instruments fall in ewo categories. First, che prohibite 


ome: ate the instruments that can cause farab even without 
ungng like mazamir (wind instruments), cunbur (mandolin), 


reson it 1s not permissible for a woman to give the call for salah.” '? 
Once again this reference to a Maliki scholar shows the breaking 
404 the like. This is so because according to the report of Abu own of the barriers between schools in the discussion on music. 
Gmamah the Propher 385 said, “Allah Most High senc me as 2 
mercy to the worlds and commanded me to eradicate ma’ azif 


As tor the Suh sama’, al-Farawa al-Hindiyyah is very clear 


out its prohibition. It quotes from Jawahir al-Fatawa. ~The 
and maaastit.” Second, the permissible one, and it is the dust 


when uscd ifs weddings and on other joyous occasions.” *' 


emi, gawl, and dance prevalent in our times, in which the so- 
alled Suhs are engaged, is absolutely haram. It is not permissible 
AbMuybni is the major text of Hanbali figh. Irs quotation, p adic. There is no difference between that and ghina’ and 
wetnout comment, in Fath al-Qadir, a prominent text of Hanafi Gua. 
fsck, » dignihicant. It shows the convergence of Hanbali and Hanafi 


yaiepeudence on this issuc. Not only thar bur Ibn Qudamah 


goes OS th state that Uae Shan’i legal opinion in this matter is the 
em. 


@ Aba ‘L-Layth al-Samarqandi in al-Hasani, al-Ghina’ fi ‘l-Islam, 38. 
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33, Hashtyan lim “Abidin, 3:482, quoted in “Abd al-Rahm4n, Abadira al- 
“z'a27 wa ‘I-Ghina’, 277. / 
tReet, ON eis [Boo & A m2pram is ones unmamiageable kin. Requirements or hijab are 
a te = kK: es , 

Tomets, Chapter Wie tonmony will be acc ns recsied tor manram tclatives. “ 
eat ease Seas val 204 & Abi abbas <l-Qurmubi, Kashf al-Qina*, quoted in Ibn “Abidin, 
Rest fa audi, SY ca hee igo WES add al-Mushedr, &;0!\ p= 3a PA og > HL A — 1S [Book: Salah, 
wht ss, Spamony will be accepted and whose 
© bee. 


Cozpuer. Condidons tor SalZh, Secdon: Covering of the “2zwran\, 1:299. 





vu fawaniv al-Fatawa, quoted in Nizam al-Din, et al, AlFarawa al- 
Fiendoypait, po, 7 S\9 PA Fmd py NN 3 me a SU). Sal SN ts 
(Backs Dutikad Actions, Chapter 17: On ghina’, lahw, all sins, and enia*- 
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232 * Slippery Stone . 
: . six ig stated that the testimony of male and 
Imam Abu Yusuf h G . jndlMidawwanalr” ic ts 3 
| ; u olds that if the sound of ma‘4zif and malahi mae singers and wailers will be rejected, when they are known 
is coming from a house it can be entered without permission of its 3 


owners for the purpose of stopping it.!” fy that. Al-Mazari says that if phina is accompanied by awtdar 


Mics: aie: ikeud or tunbur then it is prohibited. And the same is true of 
The prohibition of musical instruments extends to the non- 


Muslim minorities in Islamic lands. Imam Muhammad states: “In - 
every village, city, or orchard of dhimmis, if they exhibit any sin lnam Qurtubi mentions the general prohibition of musical 
like fornication or those obscenities that are prohibited in their | istunents: “What the Sufis have innovated reparding listening 
religion, they will be stopped from it. This also applies to mazamir, o Snging to the accompaniment of enchanting instruments 
tunbiirs, and ghina’. And if someone broke any of these musical ikesbbibah (Rute), tar (lute), ma‘azif. and awtar—all that is 
instruments there will be no penalty on him.” "* ham.” However he permits drums in battles. 
far ibn Thalab al-Udfuwi who wrote in support of 
Maliki School ama, nevertheless agrees with a general prohibition of musical 
Qadi Abu ‘l-Hasan’? reports that when Imam Malik was asked 


instruments. He writes, 
about sama he said, “It is not permissible.” He was told that 


: ‘ “ : - LNAaNL : OC): es nei. = 
there were people in Madinah who listened to it. He replied, “It _—_-AQurubi al-Maliki, in his Kashfal-Qina‘ upon listing ahadith 





















that show prohibition (of musical instruments), wrote that there 
i it.” 2° This famous statement : : 
is the debauched here that listen to it. P d singing were other ahadith that indicated permission in weddings and 
= > ° - . . n : | 
— Ws a eal oT mB a. " ffi that on other joyous OCCcaSiONs, so these occasions were an exception 
This is further expounded in Mawahib al-Jalil, which a irms MME Worchibition (emohasis added 
musical instruments and professional singing are prohibited. It 


votes other authorities: There is dislike for the use of zammarah (flute) and bug 
i (ttumpet) also known as nafir. Al-Sharh al-Saghir notes that their 
limited use is considered makrih or disliked and anything beyond 
— that is haram, “just as stringed instruments and obscene poetry 
17. Abi Yusuf, quoted in al-“Azim Abadi, “Awn al-Ma‘bud, se — (ae haram).””> The covered square drum known as mizhar is 
edly etal Gat S OL (Book: Etiquette, Chapter: Dislike for ghina’ and wind 
instruments], commentary of hadith no. 4906, 13:274. Normally rules — | ae 
against invasion of privacy would apply. However when the sound comes 2. Al-Mudawwanah al-Kubra is the essential source text for Maliki fiqh. 
out, the sin is no longer being committed in privacy. So authorities can enter | __ The eentire book is the transcript of an interview a by Sabnan ibn 
the house to protect the society. Said al-Tanikhi. His questions were answered by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn 
18 Sbnal-Hummam, Fath al-Qadir,& diol, ~\s (Book: International Qasim al-‘Utagi, a prominent disciple of Imam Malik. 
Law, Chapter: Jizyah). ny. Al-Hatrab al-Ru'ayni, Mawahbib al-Jalil, oo\g2\\ —L (Chapter: 
19. Qadi Abt ‘|-Hasan Ali ibn “Umar ibn Ahmad al-Qassar (d. 397 AH) Testimonies}, 8.165. 
was a distinguished Maliki scholar and a qadi in Baghdad. One historian 23. Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Surah Luqman, “ese G, 1\6:461 ¥ ; , 
said that he did not meet a more knowledgeable Maliki jurisprudent. See m4. Al-Udfuwi, al-Iqna’ ft Abkam al-Sama‘, quoted in al-Hattab al-Ru‘ayni, 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar A ‘lam al-Nubala’, \uaai\ : Oy ally A) aabli (Section: The Mawabib al-Jalil, 3 \ 3 jm 6 HSN OS (Chapter: Marriage; Section: 
aon Generation, Biography: Al-Qassar], 17:107. | Walimah (Marriage Feast)\, 5:248. 
2» Von Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al-Ghita', 1, 3) \uc a) Lslos 25, Al-Dardir (d. 1201/1786), al-Sharh al-Saghir, + \ 3 j.23 AS) 3 Sh 
file Jat (Section: Allah Perfected the Relicio,, oe oa 
sand’ 2 part of it}, 64-69 Remand did noc make this 


igiSm\, (Chapter. Marriage, Section: The wedding banquet and its rulings’ 
2:502. 
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2M S Nipacy tone 


prohibited. Al-Hattab, the author of Mawihih, writes 


; fi rr a7 
ihe square dn dich 


ver _ 
mm) ws not permissible. It is disliked and it is an 


innAgnon, ~ 


Uke the Hanafi school. Malikis also prohibit the duff that 


gonsains rattles. Mawahih al-falil contains two quotes on the 
SUbieet: 


sand dut is permissible) when it docs not contain strings or 
carla, Nowadavs it is called bindir. (Similarly) in al-Madkhal 
it ts written that according to Imam Malik. the duff containing 
caries is not permissible and so is the shabbabah.” 


According to the majority of Maliki scholars permission for 
duff is limited to weddings only and is not extended to other 
jovous occasions. Allamah al-Sawi (d. 1241/1825) writes. “Duff 
zs Not permissible on jovous occasions other than weddings—c.g. 
arcumasions—according to the well-known rulings. However 
aceording to a lesser-known ruling. it can be used on every joyous 
occasion for Muslims. “* 
{xis not permissible for men to listen to the singing of women. 
Al-Turdichi notes that a woman is not allowed to give the call to 
ealth. which is an act of obedience. How can then she be allowed 


. . . ° e 79 
ro raise her voice in singing. 


ahi School 
The Shafi schoo! agrees with the Hanafi and Maliki schools on 


male issue regarding music and singing: Professional singing 
is prohibited: the professional singer is a person of low moral 
standing whose testimony is not acceptable in an Islamic court: it 
% ax permissible for men to listen to female singers: and all wind 
and ssinged instruments are prohibited as are most percussion 
de AL aaab al-Ru ayni. Mawahib al-falil. ut S\ 3 Led. 


emer Secaon; Walimah (Marriage Feast)]. 5:248. 
w. 


1 Aadrym al-Sawi. in al-Hanab a)-Ru'avni. Mawahib al Jalil. 
; vn. “Jali, 2:503. 
Abenad fon Mohammad ibo Ahmad al-Sawi (d_ 1241/1825) was a tae 
roe te wax von in Eypr and mudd at al-Azbar. 2. 
* Vestal. Kadb Talim al-Ghind’.n0. 59, pp. 203-204. 
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- Bowed ch herds ute e But FF : ¢ f e 


= Shaki wrote. “Ghina is a detestable distraction that is 
ge» Hsehood: whoever engages excessively in it is impudent 
otis testimony will be rejected” *° He also condemned taghbir, 
= aparently religious singing ceremony started by deviant Sufis 
eaten with Qur anic recitation and included religious poetry.?! 


se. satement is helpful in evaluating, the so-called Islamic music 
seers of today. 


: = a = e e e 
A Ma sn: puts singers in three categories based on the extent 
3 

that protesionalism and the degree of their involvement. 
Jschiping the person in the first category he writes: 


Heisknown as a singer and is paid for his singing. People invite 
him for this purpose and visit him in his house for this. Such a 
person is an impudent person whose testimony will be rejected. 


He chose the meanest of employments (i.e. singing) and the 
worst of titles (i.e. singer) 2 


. * A : _—. 
In al-Mawardi's second category is the person with minimal 
imolvement with it. He does not lose his standing. But singing 


publicly will change thar: . 


He sings for himself for relaxation when he is at his home. His 
wesumony is acceptable ... But if a little bit of his singing is 
accompanied with the prohibited instruments, then we have to 
see further. If his voice reaches outside the home and others 


hear him then he is an impudent person whose testimony will 


29. Imam Shahi. Adab al-Qada’ \Court Etiquettes}. quoted in al-Ghazali, 
Oya’ ‘Ulam al-Din, 3 Q0\ GIS' S33 IS CU 6 2 DNs el Sls) OS 
G SIGS 17 NS (Book. Etiquettes of Sama and Wajd. Chapter: 1, 
Diferences of scholars on permissibility of sama and exposure of truth 


regarding it}, 2:360. 
31. \bn Kathir, in his farwa quoted in Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al- 
Ghia’, 42. 


2 A\-Mawardi. al-Hawi [-Kabir. cote 5 lec cle NOLS 3. pe 
PR HSGAVYS: (Chapter: Whose testimony is acceptable and whos= 
is not, Discussion of musical instruments], 17:192~93. 
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Ben Spee 
me | Tui of his WORE WS low and he is nor heard and his 
eoheemens wn ut 8 mnimal, then his testimony will not be 
ment” 


Us hurd category 1S 1m between the first two. The person in 
Sis category 15 not singing just for himself: 


He ung tor the pleasure of his comrades but he is not totally 

devound x0 and he does not take payment for it. In this case 
swe need 10 vee further. If he becomes known for this and people 
qvze mum for this, then he is an impudent person whose 
sommnony will be rejected. If this does not happen and people 
do not invite him for this purpose but he publicizes his singing, 
ny cesamony will be rejected. However if he hides his singing, 
Seman will not be rejected.” 


Thus profesional singing is the cause of a person losing his 
sanding, We can sec here a legal mechanism to ensure that people 
‘sep char interest in singing (0 a minimum. Aj-Mawardi also 
dsndes listencts into three categories based on the degree of their 
wcudsence. He writes: 


As for the listener, chere are three possibilities: 
5) Hes woually devoted 10 listening . . . His testimony will be 


eee occasionally in his privacy for relaxation. His 
sesimony will be accepted as long as he does not listen to the 
staging of 2 non-mahram woman. 

_ 3) Peis between the first qwo. In this case, if his listening is well 
keown and x distracts him from his tasks, his tesimony is nor 
accegeabic. Oxhcrwiise, it is acceptable.” 


Mos mausical instruments ate considered prohibited. After 
Getz Sadi cat prohibic singing and playing musical 
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se AS mali, ab Fis TR, ee oe oe SG TIS: = 
ed een wv) iWbose tobmuny is acceptable and whose 
me i et toca ul istcner of ghina’}, 17:193. 
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oem fbn Hajar al- 





THE RULINGS OF THE JuRISTS 


Haythami writes: “All of this is explicit 
sopdling textual evidence that all musical instruments that 
soe rt are unlawful.” 2 
se Nawawi whites: “It is unlawful to use musical 
<coens—such as those that wine drinkers are known for, 
s-Semuabir, ‘ad, sanj (cymbals), and Iraqi mizmar (flute)—or 
sist them. It is permissible to play the duff at weddings, 
sszcsions, and other times, even if it has bells on its sides. 
ee kubah (a long drum with a narrow middle) is 
wi. ~ The Shahi position differs from the Hanafi position 


Swi. 
2a detail: according to the Hanafi school the tambourine, that 
si duif containing bells, is not permissible. 
_ AVGhazali declares mazamir, awtar, and kiibah as prohibited, 
wr Oy are icons of mukhannaths and wine drinkers. Al- Mawardi 
sade musical instruments into three categories: prohibited, 
coud, and permitted. The division is based on the production 
dpm. itis noteworthy how similar his categorization is to that 


at Ibn Qudamah. 


S 


Thc prohibited include: “id, punbar, mi‘zafah, tabl, mizm4r, and 
any other thing that creates a distracting tarab by itself. Disliked 
is that which increases the tarab of ghina , but does not in itself 
cause tarab, like... qadib (sticks). The permitred one is what is 
hot an instrument of rarab. Thus it includes baq for warning, 
wbl for bartle, and duff for the announcement of a wedding.*§ 


Hise are addidional opinions on the subject. 
Imam Shirazi: “The use of instruments that cause tarab without 
the need for singing is prohibited, such as “ad, runbtr, ma’ zifah, 
abl, and mizmar.” > 


% Al-Haychami, Kaff al-Ra‘@ yes Es wis G3 SO BH 
iLomoduction to censure of musical inscuments, wind instruments, stringed 
insmumenss, and the like|, 44. ° 

= A\-Nawawi, Minhdj al-Talibin, \,=\ 5 (Book: Testimony], 5G8. 

45 Al-Mawardl, al-Hawi ‘l-Kabir, ca.= 55> 7 ML Ss NS b> 

Pos Z% py Whose testimony is permissible and whose is not. 

Disonssion of musical instruments|, 17:191-92. 

sy Al-Shiradi, al-Muhadh-dhab, \=\ ory Sales LS oe SLs Sis tt 


Be, 












238° Slippery Stone 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam: the prohibited entertainments 


according to the majority of the ‘ulama’ such as listening to stringed 
instruments and mazamir.” “° 


Imam Nawawi: “All stringed instruments are prohibited 
without any disagreement.” *! 


Al-Shafti al-Saghir: “It is prohibited to use or listen to an 
instrument that is normally used by the wine drinkers, like the 
tunbir, “td, rabab (rebec), sanj, Iraqi mizmar, and all types of 
stringed instruments and mazamir.”*? 

Muhammad Najib al-Muri‘i: “Prohibited are the instruments 
that can be played by themselves without being accompanied by 
singing such as ‘iid, tunbur, tabl, mizmar, ma‘azif, nay, and kabar. *" 
This is another way of saying that these instruments cause tarab. 

Ibn al-Naqib al-Misri notes that trade in musical instruments 
is not lawful, because it fails the test of usefulness. He writes: it is 
invalid to transact something which is not useful, such as vermin, 

a single grain of wheat, or unlawful musical instruments. “Umar 

Barakat explains “unlawful musical instruments’ as being “such as 

the tunbur or mizmar, since there is no lawful benefit in them. ” 

There are minor differences of opinions regarding some 
instruments within the Shah'i school. For example the yara 

(shepherd's flute) is considered permissible by Imam Ghazali and 

prohibited by al-Nawawi and others. However, as Ibn al-Salah 

explains, this difference goes away when duff and ghina’ are added 
to it: “When duff, shabbabah (another name for yara‘) and ghina’ 





(Book: Testimonies. Chapter: Whose testimony is acceptable and whose is 
not\, 3:44). 
40 Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, Qawa ‘id al-Abkam, 2:82. 
41. Al-Nawawi, Rawdar al-Talibin, i\g2)\ Wai wa s Ch wolsigsti Cis 
(Book: Testimony. Chapter: Qualifications for testimony], 8:205. | 
42. Al-Ramli (known as al-Shaf'i al-Saghir), Nihayat al-Mubtaj, Os 
Ay (Book of Testimony], 28:286. 
43. Al-Nawawi, al-Subki, and al-Muti‘i, Kitab Al-Majma% ets» 
{Testimonies} 23:57. ees 
44, ae ae Reliance of the Traveler, para k2.3, 382. 
6. “Umar \ al-Ilah al-Malik fi iz | 7, 
“Uddat al-Nassk, a Reliance of the ae a: 
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. of » AG 
jeontined then there is consensus On their being prohibited. 
weber words there is agreement that their combination causes 


gp tile scholars differ on whether they do so individually as 
tl 


Theteate also differences regarding the extent of permissibility 
athe duff. While some scholars consider it permissible at all times, 
ahers consider it prohibited on occasions other than we 
marcumcisions, Ibn Hajar al-Haythami writes, 


qihonties says, it is prohibited outside of thes 
acumcisions).” 47 


ddings 
“A group of our 
e (weddings and 


| 


Some hold it as desirable in weddings. On the other hand some 
aen question its permissibility in all weddings. Al-Mawardi notes 
that some authorities hold the view that the permissibility of duff 

| aweddings was restricted to certain places and times. At other 
duces itis disliked because it has degraded into impudence.*® 

The issue of bells in duff is also subject to some disagreement. 

| Once again we see that the root of this disagreement is the difference 


——— 


in theit judgment on the production of tarab. Al-Adhra‘i writes 


that if the jalaji! are 


delicate cymbals that are placed through the openings on the 
sides of the duff, then it (such duff] is prohibited, for it creates 


more tatab than many of the instruments whose prohibition is 
agreed upon.” 


He also quotes al-Khawarizmi who wrote in al-Kafi that the duff 
containing jalajil was prohibited for all occasions.”© 
| Thereis also disagreement on whether duff playing is permissible 
for men or is it restricted to women (playing, to a women-only 
audience). Imam Bayhaqi quotes from his teacher Imam Halimi 
| without opposing him: “When we permitted duff, we permitted 





| 4¢. Yon Qayyim al-Jawriyyah, [ghathat al-Labfan, \:258—-59. | 
|  Al-Haythami, Kaffal-Ra‘a‘, 3 el Nat ow nes ¢ path A) (LN 3 SY OU 
a) (Chapter 1: Types of prohibited ghina . Type 4. the duff], 91. 
48. \bid., 94. 
a9. Al-Adhta‘i, quoted in Kaff al-Ra‘a", 94-95. 
50. \bid. 
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it only tor women. *' Al-Halimi writes in his al-Minhaj: “The 
striking of dutt is not permissible except for women. Because it 
is originally their act and the Prophet 328 cursed those men who 
imitate women. “ Al-Subki contended with him in al-Halabiyyat, 


arguing that the majority did not differentiate becween men and 
women.’ But, al-Adhra‘i responds: 


The fact that it is not recorded that any of the men from our 
predecessors played the duff affirms the statement of al-Halimi. 
For all the ahadith and reports mentioned duff-playing as being 
done by women and girls. And the silence of the majority on 
this issue is evidence that it was a customary act of women.” 


Once again we see convergence of schools as he strengthens this 
position by quoting from al-Mughni, a book of Hanbali figh: 
“The striking of duff by men is disliked under all circumstances. It 
was played by women. In its playing by men there is imitation of 
women.” ” 

The obligation to attend a wedding when invited is waived if 
certain conditions hold. Among them is the-use of flutes on the 
occasion. Ibn al-Naqib al-Misri writes, “It is only obligatory to 
accept a wedding invitation if the following conditions are met. 
The fifth condition is: “there will be nothing blameworthy there 


such as zumar (flutes), wine, silk-covered sitting mats... and so 
forth.” * 












Listening to singing from a female is prohibited. Ibn Hajar 


al-Haythami quotes Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Qurtubi through al-Adhra‘i. 
He says: 


The majority of those who declared sama’ permissible, have 
declared it prohibited to listen to singing by a non-mahram 


female ... There is no difference between listening to poetry 
$1. Thid.. 96. 


ee Kaff al-Ra‘a i ce gait “AF 3 el! rlall Lil 3 J5¥t yh 
ai . peer 1. Types of prohibited ghina’. Type 4: The duff}, 9G 

33. Ibid. ‘ 

s4 fhid. 

SS. Ibid. 


% Keller, tcans., Reliance of the Traveler, para m9.2 p. 537. 
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wrliening to the Qur'an Com her as both (acts) can excite the 
desites and cause infatuation.” 


Qiti Abi '-Tayyib a\-Tabari affirms this prohibition under all 


circumstances: 


Asforlistening to singing from a non-mahram female, the Shafi's 
scholars said: It is not permissible regardless of whether she is 


exposed or sings from behind a veil and regardless of whether 
she is free or a slave.™ 


ArGhazali also quotes Imam Shafi as having said, “If the master 


' 

. 

dasave songstress gathers people to listen to her, then he is an 
impudent person whose testimon 


Finally, y 1s to be rejected.” *° 


be snging without musical instruments is permitted 
within limits, lon Hajar says: 


As for listening to unaccompanied singing, you should know 


that according to our school singing or listening to it is offensive 
except under the circumstances to be mentioned below.©° 


The exceptions include recital of poetry that encourages good 
deeds, wisdom, noble qualities, abstinence from this-worldly 


1 A-Haythami, Kaffal-Ra'a’, 3 3 N\ ill ve nbs ¢ pall et PLS) BI SYIOLII 
lal lip Ut Ell pdm tO a aN ne os eka se ele [Types of prohibited 
hina : The first category about simple singing without musical Instruments, 
Caution 2: Ruling of listening from a free or stranger slave woman], 59. 


8. Al-Tabari, al-Radd ‘ala Man Yuhibb al-Sama‘, 27, a=— 3 Bel rds 
stall (Refutation of the one who loves sama]; Al-Ghazaii, Ibya’ ‘Ulam al- 
Dit, PAS 5 p\ Naa) 5 dali Gre) 53 GIS OLN 6 te My pL lai Ges 

w (Book: Etiquettes of sama and wajd, Chapter: 1, About the differences 
among scholars regarding, permissibility of sama and the exposition of truth 
about it}, 2:360. 

99, Al-Ghazali, [hya’ ‘Ulum al-Din, $3 3 JsY\ OWN « > Sy ELV Clot us 
13 GAY HAS 5 pM arly a Adal GH (Book: Etiquettes of sama and wajd, 


Chapter: 1, About the differences among, scholars regarding permissibility of 
sama and the exposition of truth about it}, 2:360. 


60 Al-Haythami, Kaff al-Ra’a’, SsN\ qd we ney pal eal ola) 3 JN OLN 
Wepre led (Types of prohibited ghina’: The first category about 


simple singing without musical instruments], 49-50. And Keller, Reliance of 
the Traveler, 776. 


At 
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things, or similar pious traits. “This is obvious 
) 


(permissible) means to an act of obedience is itself 


since using a 
act of obedience.“ 


performing an 


Similarly singing to facilitate labor or travel is fine. Ibn Hajar 
writes: 


There is no doubt in the permissibility of the (personal) singing 
that people normally engage in while doing hard labor, carrying 
a heavy load, or what they do for rest and recreation during 
travel, like the huda’ songs of the camel driver, and the singing 
of people to calm their little children, or that of little girls while 
playing, provided the songs are free of indecencies and mention 
of prohibited things like description of wines or songstresses. " 


Hanbali School 


The Hanbali school agrees with others in its ruling about musical 
instruments and professional singing. Additionally it also calls for 
destruction of musical instruments and punishment for the singer. 
We had already seen the statement of Ibn Qudamah regarding 


musical instruments in the Hanafi section as paraphrased by Ibn 
al-Hummam. Here is his original statement. 







Musical instruments fall in three categories: 


First, the prohibited ones are awtar, nay (vertical flutes), 
mazamir, ‘ud, tunbur, mi‘zafah (psaltery), rabab (rebec) and the 
like. Whoever continues to listen to them, his testimony will be 
rejected. 
Second, the permissible one, and it is the duff, for the Prophet 
== said, “Announce the wedding and beat duff on the occasion.” 
(Third, the disliked.) (Duff-playing) by men is disliked 
under all circumstances since women used to use it, as did the 
mukhannaths (effeminate men) who imitated them. If men beat it 
they are imitating the women and the Prophet 325 cursed the men 
who imitate women. And the striking with gadib (stick) is disliked 
when some prohibited or disliked thing is added to it like clapping 
singing, and dancing. If it is free of all these then ir is not disliked 


6) Al-Haythami, Kaffal-Ra‘a', 49-50. 
61 Ibid. 59-G0. 
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cast isnot an instrument and it does not cause farab and it is 


wt FS 
slstened to by itself in contrast £0 the musical instruments. 


qhus amost all musical instruments fall in the prohibited 
eqn with the exception of duff and qadib. Further, even the 
ot duft by men is disliked as is the use of qadib to enhance a 

| gait program. The permissibility of duff is limited to weddings, 


qquncsions, and on return from journey. It is disliked on all 
aber occasions, 


Rearing the destroying of prohibited musical instruments 
| jim Ahmad ibn Hanbal had a strong position. Abu “1_-S ! 
hn for lepal verdict about a man who broke Roni < 
wtanbir. He replied, “The man did the ri se 

mt hae WO pay any compensation. 
run. 


Saqr asked 
e else’s ‘ud 
ee ght thing and he did 

” This also applied to the toy 


Abu Baks al-Marudhi reports, “\ asked Abu “Abdullah {imam 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal| about breaking tunbuars (belonging to 
others). He replied that they should be broken. 1 asked, what 


about a small tunbur used by a little child? He replied, “That 
should also be broken. If it is exposed, break it." 


—— 


___ Thiswas also the practice of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal himself. 
Umar ibn Salih reports, “1 witnessed Ahmad ibn Hanbal. He 
aw an exposed “ud and stood up and broke it.”®” The action is 


imited to exposed musical instruments as one is not responsible 
for engaging in spying, or searches. 


An interesting incident is reported by “Umar ibn al-Hlusayn 
involving a slave who had a tunbir in his hand and Imam Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal broke it. The slave went back to his master and 
reported the incident. “Did you tell him that you are my slave?” 


63 Ton Qudamah, al-Mughni, _» YW) 3 oad eV A8- Le lake Us (Book: 
Testimony, Ruling, 1890, Section: Malahi\ 14:157-160 

4 ‘Abd al-Rahman, Abadith al-Ma‘azif wa ‘l-Ghina’, 27 eo 

65 Al-Khallal, al-Amr bi ‘l-Ma ‘rif, ‘S — ia a ae o) cH Le le S\ ar 
=| $A) - (Chapter: Refutation of the one who thinks he owes compensation 
for breaking an atrocious thing], no. 132, p. 145. 


% Ybid., yy $3 ou (Chapter: Tunbir), no. 123, p. 142. 
67, \bid., no. 124. 


——— 
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asked the master. The slave said, “No.” Happy that by nor exposing 


his identity the slave had protected his prestige, the master said, “I 
have freed you for the sake of Allah.” 


Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal was not unique in this. Kaff al- 
Ra‘@ states that according to Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ishaq ibn 
Rahawayh, Waki’ ibn al-Jarrah, and Qadi Shurayh there is no fine 
on the person who breaks a musical instrument of someone else.” 

Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal also recommended  ta‘zir 
(discretionary punishment) for the musician. Yahya ibn Yazdad 
asked Imam Ahmad about punishment for the person who played 
‘ad, runbur, or mazamir. He said, “He should be punished and | 
think that che punishment should not exceed ten lashes.” ” 

There is one statement of Imam Ahmad whose milder tone 
might cause some confusion. It is reported by his son ‘Abdullah 
that when he asked him about ghina’, Imam Ahmad replied, “It 
creates hypocrisy in the heart. I do not like it.” Apparently a show 
of dislike is not the same as a judgement of prohibition. However, 
as Ibn Qayyim explains, on many occasions Imam Ahmad did use 
such words to refer to haram (prohibited) things. For example, he 
said, “I dislike the meat of the animal slaughtered in the name of 
stars.” Such meat is prohibited by consensus as the Qur’an clearly 
declares it such. Ibn Qayyim has given many more examples of the 
use of the understatement by Imam Ahmad when ralking about 
prohibited items.”! 

In light of other statements quoted earlier, it is easy to see that 
Imam Ahmad's position was chat of prohibition. This is also made 
clear by al-Hafid who says that we can reconcile the different reports 


68 Ibid., no. 125. 


«9. Al-Haythami, Kaffal-Ra‘a‘, 18, quoting Abi Bakr al-Khallal in a/-Amr 
bi 1-Ma ‘raf. 
70. Al-Khallal, al-Amr bi -Ma'‘riif, SAU pull Gale pe LOL (Chapter 


What was commanded for disciplining those who engage in atrocious Blan 
no. 102, p. 130. 


71. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, /‘lam al-Muwaggt‘in, ¢ pM je jill ia! SSI bel 
wm le Se Le 4. sy (Section: Dislike means prohibition and the 


evidence for this. The error of later people regarding chat and the reason for 
their ercor|, 2:75_78. 
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eaarding the stand of Imam Ahmad about ghina’ by concluding 
fut the poetry that stimulates us to remember the Hereafter and 
fp vinous deeds is permissible, while other forms of singing 
aevalent today are prohibited. After quoting the statements of 
inam Malik, Imam Abu Hanifah, and Imam al-Shafi‘l, he says, 
‘he scholars of all Islamic lands are agreed upon the prohibition 


alghina. Only an ignorant person, or one overwhelmed by his 
dss, can claim permission for it.” 72 


Saafi Position 


Aswehave seen, all four schools are agreed upon major provisions 
atthe ruling on singing and music. They quote from the same 
verses and the same ahadith and reach the same conclusion. They 
iso quote from each other, further showing the convergence in 
theit positions. This convergence continues as one goes further and 
examines Salafi and Shi‘ah positions. 

Normally a discussion of the four schools would be sufficient 
toget the range of Islamic legal opinions on a subject. However we 
ae going beyond to show that the issue that is perceived to be very 
controversial in fact enjoys a rare consensus. 

Since Shaykh Nasir al-Din al-Albani is a well-known exponent 
of the Salafis, we produce below his conclusions on the subject. 
These are taken from his book Tahrim Alat al-Tarab (Prohibition 
of the Instruments of Enchantment). 

According to Albani, the large number of ahadith on the 
subject shows that their common point—namely prohibition—is 
certainly proven to be from the Prophet 2. This would be so even 
if each single hadith had some defect in its chain, as was claimed by 
Ibn Hazm, because multiple reports from weak chains strengthen 
each other”? However, there are many sahih ahadith on the subject. 
“These ahadith clearly show the prohibition of instruments of tarab 
(i.e, musical instruments) in all their shapes and forms.””4 





mn. Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Muhammad al-Hafid 
quoted in Shafi’, Islam awr Musigi, 317, 

73, Al-Albani, Tabrim Alar al-Tarab, 36, 

74. Ibid., 92. 
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» Majmi'at al-Hafid, 
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ggayn Hamid.” ‘The following, is taken from this 
1 Husay © 
He notes that the scholars and jurists—including the four yd 
imams—are agreed upon the prohibition of musical instruments 


*  Seqretching of sound that includes tarab-producing 
as a result of following the ahadith of the Prophet # and the cin Py erotact of tary. Fos chin mae 
statements of the pious predecessors.” ya i th ; 

Duff playing is permissible only in weddings and on the day pind tis NOK MECESsary 
of Eid. It is not permissible on other joyous occasions. Further, its 


at tarab be actually produced; only 
| yawintte nature of that chanting to produce it. There may 
permissibility is limited to women (who can play for a women- 
only audience).”° 


gap actos that prevent its actual realization, like a bad voice, 
dh poblems with the listener, worries, genetic defects, or a 
, ongatttmal moral force. Thus even if a person is not affected by 
circumstances, for example, when it is used to remind one of jd ides not be 
death, to express longing for the family and home, for recreation, 


come permissible for him to listen to it or for 

shat person to sing to him 2° 

or to make light of travel or labor, provided it is not taken up as 
a profession, it does not exceed moderation, and nothing is done 





Singing without musical instruments is permitted under some 


ttt is no disagreement among \mamiyyah jurists regarding 
| tepotibition of shina. The difference i 
that is undignified. © 


Sufi singing is not permissible because it is meant ¢ 


o seek 
closeness to Allah and only the acts explicitly commanded by the 


s about the nature of 
= . ° ° 78 
Shari‘ah are permissible for this purpose. 


inptohibition, whether it is intrinsic (i.e. singing is prohibited 
| bisown sake) or extt 


insic (i.e. it is prohibited for some external 
| ie). The majority of Shi ah fuqaha’ hold the first position so 
| taucrepresents a near consensus. Some of the later scholars hold 
| he second position. This includes Muhsin Fayd al-Kashani (d. 
Shi‘ah Position | WHNORN}, author of al-Mafatih, raj Mulla Hadi al-Sabzawari 
The Shi‘ah position is stricter than that of Ah! al-Sunnah. Probably | . 921873), author of Kifayar al-Abkam, and Muhammad 
the reason is that the Shi‘ahs, as a rule, reject all the mainstream 
reports. This includes all the reports that indicate some exception 


Husayn Kashif al-Ghira (ad. 137311954). 


N-Kashami and al-Sabzawari hold that singing becomes 
to the general prohibition of music and singing. The reports that poibired when itis pettormed in special places cere for oe 
indicate prohibition are more common and are found in their mingatherings (hafalar al-tarab) where other Shari ah prohibitions 
collections as well. Some of these use the same text, but a different aeviolted. Some other contemporary scholars check if a certain 
Pe. of ae icc eh ah, cSuirces anging falls into the category of prohibited amusement (lahw al- 
Later Shi'ah scholars have tried to allow for certain exceptions | muharram) regardless of where it Occurs. 
(like the use of duff in weddings or singing of laments for Imam 
Flusayn ibs ), but their task is made difficult by the original source 


texts and the mass of solid juristic opinion produced by the earlier 


The prohibited things mentioned by al-Kashani include: 1) 
scholars. A good glimpse into this is provided by a recent book 


Appearance of men in the presence of women. 2) Men listening to 








7. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Husayn Hammid, al-Qawl al-Fasl bi-Hurmat 
— aGhind’ fi ‘l-‘Urs: Dirasah Fighiyyah Istidlaliyyah Jadidah wa Faridah fi 
i ) Manhajiyyatiha \Conclusive word for the prohibition of singing in weddings: 
Bea A d unique study using juristic arguments|. The title of this book is 
76. Ibid., 181. . new and uniqui y Q) 
77. \bid., 129, 
74. Ibid., 158-161. 


misleading, for it discusses all types of music and singing, and not just that 
employed in weddings. 


ao. \bid., 30. 
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| He notes that the scholars and jurists—including the four 
imams—are agreed upon the prohibition of musical instruments 
as a result of following the ahadith of the Prophet #2 and the 
statements of the pious predecessors.”° 

Duff playing is permissible only in weddings and on the day 
of Eid. It is not permissible on other joyous occasions. Further, its 


permissibility is limited to women (who can play for a women- 
only audience). 


Singing without musical instruments is permitted under some 
circumstances, for example, when it is used to remind one of 
death, to express longing for the family and home, for recreation, 
or to make light of travel or labor, provided it is not taken up as 
a profession, it does not exceed moderation, and nothing is done 
that is undignified.” 

Sufi singing is not permissible because it is meant Co seek 


closeness to Allah and only the acts explicitly commanded by the 
Shari‘ah are permissible for this purpose.”® 


Shirah Position 


The Shi‘ah position is stricter than that of Ahl al-Sunnah. Probably 
the reason is that the Shi‘ahs, as a rule, reject all the mainstream 
reports. This includes all the reports that indicate some exception 
to the general prohibition of music and singing. The reports that 
indicate prohibition are more common and are found in their 
collections as well. Some of these use the same text, but a different 
chain of transmission, in the Shi‘ah sources. 

Later Shi'ah scholars have tried to allow for certain exceptions 
(like the use of duff in weddings or singing of laments for Imam 
Husayn «@), but their task is made difficult by the original source 
texts and the mass of solid juristic opinion produced by the earlier 
scholars. A good glimpse into this is provided by a recent book 





75. Ibid., 105. 
76. Sbid., 181. 
77. \bid., 129. 
78. Ibid., 158-161. 
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syd ak Husayn Hammad.” The following 1s taken from this 
dA ‘ : 


™ hind isthe stretching of sound that includes tarab-producing 
sing (arji). Tarab is a by-product of tarji. For ghina’ to be 
ohibited its not necessary that tarab be actually produced; only 


jwitisin the nature of that chanting to produce it. There may 
pemany factors that prevent its actual realization, like a bad voice, 


tedth problems with the listener, worries, genetic defects, or a 


grongintetnal moral force. Thus even if a person is not affected by 


gina , it does not become permissible for him to listen to it or for 
ajother person to sing to him. ® 


There is no disagreement among Imamiyyah jurists regarding 
be prohibition of ghina’. The difference is about the nature of 


tha prohibition, whether it is intrinsic (i.e. singing is prohibited 


lorits own sake) or extrinsic (i.e. it is prohibited for some external 
aust). The majority of Shi'ah fuqaha’ hold the first position so 
that iUepresents a near consensus. Some of the later scholars hold 
the second position. This includes Muhsin Fayd al-Kashani (d. 
O1N680), author of al-Mafatib, Haj; Mulla Hadi al-Sabzawari 
id. 1292/1873), author of Kifayat al-Abkam, and Muhammad 
Husayn Kashif al-Ghira (d. 1373/1954). 

Al-Kashani and al-Sabzawari hold that singing becomes 
prohibited when it is performed in special places designated for it 
orin gatherings (hafalat al-tarab) where other Shari ah prohibitions 
ae violated. Some other contemporary scholars check if a certain 
‘inging falls into the category of prohibited amusement (lahw al- 
mubarram) regardless of where it occurs. 

The prohibited things mentioned by al-Kashani include: 1) 


Appearance of men in the presence of women. 2) Men listening to 


1) Muhammad ‘Abd al-Husayn Hammid, al-Qawl al-Fasl bi-Hurmat 
al-Ghind’ fi ‘I-‘Urs: Dirasah Fiqhiyyab Istidlaliyyah Jadidah wa Faridah fi 
Manhajiyyatiha (Conclusive word for the prohibition of singing in weddings: 
Anew and unique study using juristic arguments}. The title of this book is 


misleading for it discusses all types of music and singing and not just that 
employed in weddings. 


a. \bid., 30. 
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the singing of women. 3) Singers speaking vanities (abatil). 4) Use 
of prohibited musical instruments like ‘td, gadib, etc.®! 


The prohibition of ghina’ is not based just on ijma‘ muhassal 
and ijma‘ mangul but there is also tima‘ dukhuli through which 


we can see the opinion of the “Impeccable Imam” and therefore 
prohibition of ghina is a basic essential in religion.” 


Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq said regarding the verse “la yash-hadin 
al-zur” that it refers to ghina. Al-Tabarsi said in his tafsir, “Allah 
described the attributes of his sincere servants and said “They do 


not witness falsehood,’ i.e. that they do not attend gatherings for 
falsehood and this includes gatherings for ghina’. 


Muhammad ibn Muslim reports that he heard Imam Abi Ja far 


say, “Ghina’ is among the things for which Allah has promised the 
Fire. Then he recited the verse [from Sarah Luqman)."" 


Among the Prophetic traditions that are used by the Shi'ah 
scholars for declaring the prohibition of ghina are the following: 
1. Abu ‘Abdullah reported that the Messenger $e said, | 
forbid for you dance, mizmar, kubah, and kabar.’™’ 


2. Al-Qutb al-Rawandi reported in Lubb al-Lubab that the 
Messenger 32% said, 


We have been prohibited from two foolish sinful sounds: at 
times of adversity the sound of scratching of face and tearing 
the clothes, and at times of joy the sound of amusement and 


playing with musical instruments. And they (i.e. both of these 
sounds) are the musical instruments of Shaytan.*° 


81. Ibid., 53. 


82. Ibid., 83. /jma’ al-muhassal (derived consensus) is the Juristic opinion 
arrived at by a qualified jurist through reasoning. ljmd ‘al-manqul ( 
consensus) is the juristic opinion received from one or more 


dukhili is a higher level of ijma“ where reports confirm the in 
Imam in the consensus. 


83. Ibid., 87-88. 
1. Ibid., 102. 
6&5, Ibid., 228. 
80. Sbid., 235. 


transmitted 
jurists. lima’ 
clusion of the 
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Note that this is similar to the hadith reported by Sayyidah 


veh and Anas ibn Malik > in Musnad Bazzar, and \bn 


sudiyah. (See hadiths 4 and 5 in the Hadith section.) 


The same source also reported, “Angels do not enter a house 
avtich there is alcohol, or duff, or tunbur, or backgammon. She 
gaye of such people are not accepted and blessing is lifted from 
thern’ ® 


3. Abi Umamah reported that the Messenger #4 said 

Alan sent me as guidance and mercy for the worlds. And 
He commanded me to eradicate mazamir, ma’ azif, stringed 
instruments, idols, and affairs of Jahiliyyah. The buying and 
selling of mazamir, the price received in exchange for them, and 


all trade in them is prohibited ®8 


Again, this hadich can be found in the Sunni sources as well: 
for example it was reported in Musnad Ahmad®° 


4. In Jami’ al-Akbbar it is reported that the Messenger 22% 
sud, 


The owner of tunbur will be raised on the Day of Judgment with 
adark face. There will be a tunbiur of fire in his hand. There will 
be seventy thousand angels over his head, each of whom will 
be catrying a mace with which he will be hitting his head and 
face. The singer will be raised from his grave as deaf, dumb, and 
blind. The fornicator will be raised the same way. Ihe owner of 


mizmar will be raised the same way. The owner of duff will be 
raised the same way.” 


Singing is such an abhorrent practice that socializing with 
ingers is al i Th € ‘AM ibn Jafar?’ (wh 

‘ingets is also not permitted. The report o i ibn Ja far’’ (who 
reports from his brother Imam Misa ibn Ja‘far) is clear on the 


87. Wbid., 235. 
88. Ibid., 235-36. 


89. Abu Umamah id in Musnad Ahmad, 22> » pee 4%) 52, jeer) 1. 


cs JE aN go) We oy gral Ja ULI Ul [Musnad of the Ansar, Chapter: 
Hadiths of Abu Umamah al-Bahili|, no. 22119, 16:238—39. 

90 Hammid, al-Qawl al-Fas!, 236. 

9\. Wbid., 139. 


iain. 
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prohibition of sitting with one who sings, regardless of whether o 
not he is involved in other sins like use of musical instruments. : 

Singing laments for Imam Husayn is also included in the 
prohibited ghina. Nizam al-Din Ahmad al-Ardabili (d. 993/1585) 
was the first Shi‘ah scholar to make an exception for it but it has 


been refuted by other notable scholars. Al-Murtada al-Ansari (d, 
1281/1865) said, 


Whether the words are true or false makes no difference regarding 
the prohibition of lahw. So whether it is the recitation of the 
Qur'an, or supplications, or laments, there is no confusion about 
the prohibition of singing them for entertainment and about 


the increase in punishment for doing so, because it involves 
disobedience at the station of obedience.” 


Most of the people singing these laments today are after material 
gain; in fact they are doing business in the name of Imam Husayn 
«>. They copy the tunes of professional singers and compete 
with them in their mannerisms and melodies (a/han). All the 
components of professional singing like melodizing (talhin), 
producing enchantment (tatrib), and frivolity (kAiffah) are present 


in the laments for Imam Husayn 4. The only thing that is 
missing is the words of love.”* 


Similarly the revolutionary nashids contain all the components 
of professional music, as both the laymen and the music professionals 
agree. They do not become permissible through a change of title.” 
The Shi‘ah position regarding musical instruments is one of 
total prohibition. “Engaging in them and listening to them are 
major and deadly sins. Playing them grows hypocrisy in the heart 
like water grows vegetation. On such a person Shaytan takes total 
control and deprives him of the sense of haya.” °° 
Breaking and destroying musical instruments is a necessary 
task for the cutting off of the source of corruption. There is no fine 


on the person who does so. Many jurists have made that explicit 
92. Ibid., 165. 
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¢ was brought to Sayyiduna “Ali igo about a person who 
\e 


i) broken the harbat of another person. Sayyiduna — AN ase 
jie the case.” 


Conclusion 


There 8 a remarkable consensus across all schools of Islamic 
ws tepurding the general prohibition of music and musical 
nstuments. This applies when the performance involves use of 


musical instruments that cause tarab (use of duff at weddings is an 
exception to the general prohibition of instruments); when singing 


san act of vain entertainment; and when there is a problem with 
ihe singer, the song, the time, the place, or the audience 


The discussion in this chapter can be summarized as follows. 


|. Allstringed and wind instruments are prohibited by consensus, 


as are almost all percussion instruments, with the exception of 
duff. 


1, Duff is permitted by consensus in weddings and with a 
difference of opinion on Eid day and other joyous occasions. 
Its use outside the special occasions is prohibited by a near 
consensus, 

3. According to the majority opinion duffs containing rattles are 
prohibited. 


4. Duff playing is permitted only for girls and women. The verdict 
for men ranges from disliked to prohibited. 


§. Adopting singing as a profession is severely discouraged. A 


person doing so loses his standing as an upright person in the 
Shari‘ ah. His testimony is not acceptable in an Islamic court. 


6. In the instrument-free singing, huda, rajaz and recitals of 


good clean poetry are permissible by consensus. When the 


text is immoral or the singing imitates the professional music 
tunes and styles or when it aims at producing tarab then even 
93. Ibid., 176. instrument-free singing is not permissible. 
94. Ibid., 179. 
95. Ibid., 226. 


96. \bid., 233. lt should be noted that this is the same position as that 


of ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘td 28%, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ishaq ibn Rahawayh, 
Waki‘ ibn al-Jarrah, and Qadi Shurayh. 
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Any singing in a mixed gathering is not permissible. 
Men are not allowed to listen to singing by women. 
Even permissible singing and listening becomes prohibited 


through excessive involvement in it. 


S. 
). 


Ir goes without saying that when music and singing is prohibited, 
the verdict remains the same whether it is live or recorded. The 
sale, purchase, and use of its records is also prohibited. 

The big exception cto this consensus was the defunct literalist 
Zahirt school. Ibn Hazm and Ibn Tahir from this school did try to 
make a case for general permission. But they overstated their case, 
thereby destroying it. 

What is happening in the Muslim world today is not the 
result of a resurgent popularity of the Zahiri school. It is a result 
of external pressures. We examine some specific examples of giving 
in to this pressure in the first chapter of part 3. Then in the last 
chapter we will look for advice from trusted authorities that shows 


us the way out of our current predicament. 


Part Three 


WHERE NOW? 





CHAPTER 


Tt 
Music IN MuSsLim SOCIETY 
TopAy 
OVERALL WHERE DO WE STAND? 


TODAY, THE 
slippery stone—slippery by nature—is also very wet. Nadr ibn al- 


Harith is much more deadly for he is equipped with a million 
machines that can work tirelessly round the clock. The pressures 
and enticements of pop culture as augmented by the mass media, 
the new gadgets for recording and playing music, and the multi- 
billion dollar global music industry are immense. No country, no 
peoples are immune from them. The attack has been two-pronged. 
Ithas established music as a sign of culture, and it has spread that 
culture everywhere. 

The signs of buckling under the pressure are there. The 
dominant voice says that music is here, it is unavoidable, it is fun, 
and it may even be permissible (and if not there is no need to worry 
too much about it). First, the onslaught has caused some Muslims 
to seek innovative ways of justifying the slide down the slippery 
slope. A prime example is the sound arts hierarchy (handasah al- 
sawt) proposed by Lois al-Faruqi in the 1980s. She introduced this 
term to gather and organize all possible auditions from an Islamic 

standpoint, with Quranic recitation at the top of the hierarchy 


and sensual music at the bottom. This “Islamization” of sound arts 
provides a modern justification for “Islamic music.” 


255 
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Second, there is a str ‘a for 
acd ee hae aSTTONE plea fou saving the youth hb 
music with “good music.” The problem 
real. While the pressures of pop culture 


of society. the vouth are 


y countering 
Mentioned here is 
: a there for all sections 
5 Bogeeec tarpen dhe Boal is to divert their 
youthful eneregtes to wasteful or destructive channels and away from 
serious and productive avenues where they can make a difference. 
It is as it the fabled Pied Piper is on the loose, and all the youth are 
being lured by it. Thus ie is no surprise that the issue of music is 
one of the hottest issues being discussed in Muslim youth forums. 
Unfortunately such discussions often try to justify pop-culturc- 
light as a legitimate substitute for the heavy pop culture and aim 
at assuaging che guilt feelings of ambivalent youth. They thrive 
on popular notions that music is a controversial issue and that 
there is no single Qur'anic verse or authentic hadith calling for its 
prohibicion. 

Third, even the Quranic recitation, in some cases, is being 
influenced by an atmosphere supersaturated with music. While 
talhin or chanting in Quranic recitation is an old issue, it has 
taken new significance under the current circumstances. 

In this chapter we first review Lois al-Faruqis proposal, 
followed by a discussion of the arguments of those who advocate 
the use of “Is]Jamic music” ro counter Western music. We also look 
at the music defense pur up by nashid artists. Finally we review the 
issue of talhinz. 


The Sound Arts Hierarchy of Lois al-Farugqi 


Lois Lamya Ibsen al-Farugi (d. 198G) was an American musician- 
curned-musicologist who focused on Islamic arcs and music after 
her conversion to Islam. She wrote on the subject for more chan 
three decades. She was concerned aboutc the culcural inferiority 
complex among Muslims. Her goal was to show chat Islam had 
its own vibrant art tradition driven by irs beliefs and worldviews. 
Unfortunately her campaign was driven more by her love of music 
than by an objective understanding of Islam's view of ir. 

Whenever someone presents an Islamic value as a blemish 
or an Islamic teaching as flawed. some well-wishers jump co the 
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_g of Islam by claiming that Islam does not hold that value 
soot that teaching. It is a clever ploy and ic seems to work 
* gamy Muslims who are interested in “clearing” the image of 
Probably that was also at work here. She found misleading, 
“gt outight denigrating, such Orientalist statements as “Islam 


», no (¢ligious music in our normal sense of the word.”! It was 
ve goal to prove them wrong. 


dFatugi tried to present a unified picture of a sound arts 
hierarchy under Islam. She coined the term handasah al-sawt (sound 


yo) 48a substitute for music to avoid hurting Muslim sensibilities 
wt made clear that all of the arts in the ten lev 


ilunder her definition of “music”, Starting with Qur’anic chant, 

tollowed by teligious chants, chanted poetry with noble themes, 

hmily/celebration music, occupational music, military music, 

wcallinstrumental improvisations, serious metered songs, music 

ilated to pre-Islamic or non-Islamic Origins, and finally sensuous 

music associated with unacceptable contexts.2 According to her, 

only the last category is clearly prohibited, while all others enjoy 
vaying degrees of acceptability based on their conformance to 
the archetypal Qur'anic chant. She lumps together the first six 
categories, including military music, under the halal label while 
the next three (vocal/instrumental improvisations, serious metered 
songs, and music related to pre-Islamic or non-\slamic origins) are 
controversial. 


els of her hierarchy 


Of course, there is no such hierarchy under Islamic law. Hiers 
isan attempt to classify the different “sound arts’ found in Muslim 
lands and cultures, while assigning, fiqh rulings to each category. 
But her analysis is faulty on many grounds. 

To begin with, her juristic discussion has serious errors. She 
claims that the term “haram” can be used in a legal sense only 


for acts that carry a prescribed punishment and “should therefore 
be thrown out” while discussing music.> One wonders what she 
thought of eating pork, performing an act of worship in a state of 


ee 
1 Al-Faruqi, “The Status of Music,” 58. 


2. Al-Faruqi, “Music, Musicians, and Muslim Law,” 8. 
3 Ibid., 5. 





Te, 
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ritual impurity, or looking at non-mahram women with luse. All of 
these acts are haram by consensus, but like hundreds of other haram 
acts do nat necessarily carry a legal punishment. Interestingly she 
uses the term herself for the last category of her sound arts despite 
there being no prescribed punishment for ic. 

She also has the strange notion that only mutawatir ahadith 
carty legal weight, which she searches for only in Bukhari and 
Muslim and comes back unsatisfied. She accuses scholars of being 
guilcy of using hadith that lack her criteria for authenticity, but 
there is moc even an attempt to justify her home-made criteria. 
Little does she realize that despite the fact that the great majority 
of sahih ahadith are not mutawadtir, including those in Bukhari and 
Muslim, they are reliable according to all Hadith authorities. Nor 
are Bukhari and Muslim (or even the six canonical collections) the 
only collections of sahih ahadich. . . 

She mentions the rejection of a professional singers testimony 
in an Islamic court, but fails co understand its significance. She 
says it is so, “because he has taken on a profession that has negative 
social and moral associations in the culture.” * She does not probe 
why it has negative social and moral associations and what does 
that tell us about Islam's view of music. 

Her identification of the controversial music is equally wrong. 
The categories she has listed as controversial are in fact haram by 
consensus. On the other hand, as we have seen, controversy has 
existed around the Sufi sama‘. She fails ro mention it at all in her 
hierarchy. 

She does discuss the Sufi concept of “place, time, and brethren” 
bur fails to grasp its true meaning. The Sufi sama‘ is not meant for 
entertainment, which she repeatedly mentions in chis discussion, 
but for spiritual upliftment and inculcating remembrance of Allah 
and the time, place, and brethren are considered necessary for that 
goal, not for fun. 

But ic is in the bigger picture where the greatest corruption lies. 
Fler scheme makes the Qur’anic recitation a part of a continuum 
thar stretches all the way to sensuous singing. It was the pagans of 





4 Ibid., 22. 
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dleged the Qur'an to be the work of a poet as a way 
y ue +. The Qur'an condemned them in many places. It 
n : e ° ° e ° 
wd self from poetry and its recitation from singing. But 
in 


re aasttVingt0do exactly the opposite. Despite acknowledging 
fimes that Muslims would never refer to the recitation of 


, Qurin ot adhan or talbiyah or dhikr as music, she goes to the 
aetof inding acommon thread between Quranic recitation and 
ah secular Arabic music as /ayali and muwashshah and even the 
efrmances in the nightclubs. This she does in stages. According 
ohet, Even the vocal and instrumental improvisations have shown 
idee of formal and stylistic resemblance to the chanting of che 
wat” Next, she claims that these improvisations, “bridge the 
gp berween the religious and secular context in Islamic cultures.” © 
Find, this bridge building can go all che way to the nightclub as 
‘such improvisations are sometimes even an important element of 
the cabaret musical environment.” ” 

This scheme tells a Muslim musician that whatever he is doing 
issomehow patterned after the Quranic recitation (or chant as she 
alls it) and therefore is halal. Such delusions may find resonance 
wth music enthusiasts. But the plain truth is that where Islam 
ceates a dichotomy, she claims a continuum. We can understand 
the gravity of this effort by considering the person who proposes 
acontinuum of grape juices starting with fresh grape juice and 
ending with one fermented for several months. Needless to say, 
wine will noc become halal or less objectionable through this 
machination. Nor will music. 

Where all this can lead can be seen in her article “Problems of 
Music Education in the Arab World” where she advocates universal 
music education in the Arab/Muslim world as a way of fighting 
its culcural inferiority complex. Her reasoning goes as follows: 


colonialism created the inferioricy complex by imposing HS oe 
ics culture and cutting, off the people from 


stem of education and 
i lies in going back to the roots. In the past 


their roots. The remedy 





5 Ibid., 13. 
6. Ibid., 18. 
7. Ibid. 
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Quranic recitation was the universal pre-requisite throughout the 
Muslim world before a student could pursue further education. 
Quranic recitation is a form of sound art. Hence Muslims must go 
back to their own sound arts to revive their culture. So they must 
learn co play the ‘ad and tunbar.® 

This bizarre logic started with an innocent plea to revive the 
culture and go back to the roots, but before we knew it the ‘id and 
tunbur had been brought to the stage. The landscape of music-in- 
Islam discussion is lircered with such absurdities. 


The next argument advanced today is for the noble goal of saving 
the youth from the Western culture. 


Saving the Youth 


The defense that many Muslim music enthusiasts find irresistible 
is that we need it to save the youth. The following comments from 
a blog say it eloquently: “For many people it is hard to get rid of 
music in their life right away, so nashids have become an wa 
for many confused young Muslims. They act as a bridge from the 
haram to the halal.” The term “nashid” is used here very loosely, 
including within ic all instrumental] and vocal affairs performed in 
mixed gatherings of young men and women under the banner of 
Islamic music. So the assertion thar the bridge is berween halal and 
haram is questionable. Further, there is no explanation of how we 
can be assured that the bridge will allow only one-way traffic. 

It is interesting thar in the historical debate on music within 
Islam, such an argument could never be advanced. In the discussions 
of Sufi masters we have seen rhart they prohibited it for the novices 
precisely because they had nor liberated themselves from carnal 
desires. Sama was never advocated as a means of weaning the 
audiences off rhe sensuous music. Rather the admission that one 
had to be weaned would be sufficient ground for disg ualifying him 
or her from listening to sama‘. 

However the argument was used in Christianity. In fact most 
corruptions in Christianity can be traced to some variant of 


8. Al-Faruqi, “Problems of Music Education,” 9—10. 
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ant. {n its celebrations and acts of worship it tried to 
Br Gike pigan ideas and ideals by producing compromise 
ame The same is true about music. In the preface . One 
{his fist hymnbooks Luther remarks that the songs in this 
«lection were arranged “to give the young—who should at any 
ate be trained in music and other fine arts—something to wean 


them away from love ballads and carnal songs and to teach them 
something of value in their place.” ° That ar 


to appeal to the Christian world. One Christian cOmmentator 
tls about a Virginian Presbyterian church, whose “saintly pastor” 
introduced an organ in the church on the grounds that “it would be 
advantageous to prevent his young people from leaving his church 
torun after the Episcopal organ in the city.”'° Competition with 
wal churches accelerated the adoption of music in the church. 
Where that has led can be seen in the section on the church and 
the instrument debate in chapter 4. 

Islam did not prescribe this approach. There is nothing rhat the 
proponents of music can show in Islamic source texts to substantiate 
this use of music. The challenge was there but Islam dealt with it in 
its own way. Nadr ibn al-Harith represented the incursion of the 
advanced civilizations of the time into the Islamic world. Never 
once did Islam ask its followers to counter the threat by producing, 
Islamic music. It allowed the use of poetry as a response; it did not 
encourage or permit the use of musical instruments or professional 
singing. Rather it condemned Nadr ibn al-Harith for trying to 
lure people away from the truth of Allah’s Word and challenged 
everyone to listen to this message with the seriousness it deserves; 
it created an atmosphere in which his scheme failed miserably. 

The idea that we can develop some musical nicotine patches 
that will help wean the addicts off their listening habit is appealing 
bur the facts on the ground do not support it. In recent times | ran 
tried it. After the revolution it created an official Center for Islamic 
Music to produce “good music” that would help wean the yo uth off 


9. Luther's Works, preface to the Witrenberg Hymnal (1524), 53:31 G. _ 
10. Robert L. Dabney, “Review of Dr. Girardeau's ‘Instrumentral Music in 
the Public Worship of the Church,” The Blue Banner, vol. 3, no. 1—2, Jan/ 
Feb 1994, hrtp://www.fpcr.org/blue_banner_articles/org10.htm. 


gument has never ceased 
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the bad one. The experimen i eh; rade 
edict prohibiting ae a ae eae of Khomeinis 
, eversal was set into motion. 
In a short span the revolutionary fervor was gone and Iranian 
youth were busy listening to Western music.'! The reason may be 
that those who are used to hard liquor and see noching wrong 
with it may not be satisfied by a soft substitute. The substitute 
only reminds one of, and intensifies the desire for, the real thing. 
The so-called bridge from haram to halal allows two-way traffic. In 
fact there is more traffic toward what even the proponents of this 
argument recognize as haram. And chere should be no illusions 


about the destination of those who go with the flow. 


The Nashid Artists 


The idea that you need good music ro drive out bad music has 
created a huge market for the nashid artists, worth billions of dollars 
worldwide. There is room for nashids when they are restricted co 
plain singing of good texts withour any musical instruments and are 
performed in wholesome Islamic environments. (See appendix | 
for Islamic rulings on nashids). But more often people engaged 
in this enterprise are putting a halal label on popular music. They 
know chat popular music sells and it sells even more in their niche 
market when it has the halal label on ic. Whac is good about their 
music remains as nebulous as the dust clouds generared by the 
caghbir artists of a distance past. Imam Shafi‘ said, “I left Baghdad 
where the heretics had invented something they called ctaghbir. 
They used it to keep people away from the Qur'an.” They would 
sing and dance to songs with religious themes, all the while striking 

a pillow or leather to produce a rhythm. The performance was 
called tcaghbir (from ghubar. meaning “dusc”) because their dancing 


11. On the other hand the Ialiban may have been more successful in chis 
regard. The unsophisticated Taliban had no understanding of or interest in 
developing centers for “Islamic music.” Interestingly despite the expected 
alienation of cheir peoples due to their much-publicized crude manners and 
severe repression they succeeded in banning music as long as they ruled. It is 


probably an indication of their resilience chat unlike the Iranian revolutcion 
cs own. They had cro 


the Taliban revolution was nor expected to crumble on j 


be bombed our. 
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ld raise dust clouds.'? Their performances were in the “open air 
theater” and admission was free. Of course, they would begin with 
yecitation from the Qur'an. And they claimed that they wished 
wo instill the remembrance of the Hereafter in the minds of their 
audiences. Buc leading scholars would not hear of it. Imam Shafi‘i 
called them heretics.'? Yazid ibn Hartin, a great Imam of this time, 
aid only the debauched did ict.'* When Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
was asked about taghbir, he said, “It is an innovation. If you see 
one of those people on the road, take another road.” '> 

Fast forward to a typical Muslim youth concert in any Western 
country in the fifteench/cwenty-first century and you can witness 
another musical ceremony with the same good inrentions——and 
questionable practices. This time it was a new Muslim journalist 
who raised her voice against it. She reported about an Islamic 
charity concert in London in 200G in which young and grown 
up women “squealed, shouted, swayed and danced” in response 
tothe music as the stage managers urged them co get up and sing, 
along.'° Her criticism drew a response from the singer. Similarly 
when Yusuf Islam, who had given up music upon his acceptance 
of Islam, picked up his guitar after about three decades, there was 
no escaping the feeling of shock and dismay among many of his 
well-wishers. He too had to offer a defense of his action. Ihat che 
musicians had to defend themselves was good. But the defense itself 
was not. Their arguments were slick nothings based on commonly 





held misconceptions. 
They insisted that music was a conrroversial! subject. In current 


discussions on music this has become a synonym for permissible. 
Since it is controversial you have no right to condemn it, claimed 


12. Aba ‘l-“Abbas al-Qurtubi, Kashf al-Qind‘, 54. . ; 
13. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Kashf al-Ghita’, is 2225) Ss abl jes! 45 (js 


gl itis <5 je [Section: Allah Perfected the Religion and did not include in 


it this sama‘], G5. 
14. Ibid., G9. 
15. Ibid., G8. 
16. Yvonne Ridley, “Pop Culture in the Name of Islam,” hrtp://yvonneridley. 


org/yvonne-ridley/articles/ pop-culture-in-the-name-of-islam.html] » 24 April 


2006. 
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giving has nothing to do with Islamic 


‘ner. But such 
gp cnnertaln’ n the path of Allah, not in the path of 


one of them. This should be contrasted wi th che words of Shaykh a! 

Suhrawardt, who after defending sama‘ advised everyone engamr . wi which is giving i 

in it to stay away from the duff, because it was safer to stay clear of aigntiication. By ignoring this crucial difference some Islamic 

controversies. Additionally there is a refusal here to see that only fuities have become a major source of promoting music in the 
\ulim communities in the West. 


Today using such concerts for even apparently noble Purposes 


some music is controversial; most music is prohibited by a near 
sproblematic for an additional reason. Their meaning and message 


consensus of the scholars. And the type of concert we are talking 
abour, with a mixed gathering and use of musical instruments, falls 
within that agreed upon red zone. pdetermined not just by the stated purposes but by the larger 
There was a related call that “we should agree to disagree.” This culural current with which they are seeking “positive integration.” 
has become a cliché, repeated endlessly without any understanding. Ihe dancing hijab-clad girls gave a big clue that we can ignore Sc 
Ic sounds polite and civilized. But this grear-sounding principle, deny only at our peril. The song may be about Islamic beliefs or 
like all principles, has its scope that has been delineated by the great the plight of the Palestinians, but the audiences may be chinkin 
authorities in Qur’an, Hadich, and Fiqh. there are issues on which # how cure the singer is. The whole concert environmene ae 
peconcert publicity also highlighes thac. Further the demands of 


—— 


lake on the color of the native culture in every land. So it is fine 


we should agree to disagree. This includes many differences in the ; 

details of IslAmic law among the various schools (e.g- regarding ae business transform a person. We saw thar in the Pea cte 

methods of offering salah) and no one has a right to condemn the mm Kulcham. 

other owing to these differences. But not every issue can claim another areaument claimed cultural relativism to bean Islamic 
ceed. Islam's waters have no color of their own, it announced; they 


immunity from censure and reprimand on this ground. As we see 
itthey take on the color of pop culture in the West, it seemed cro 


in the timeline of books on music (appendix 2), in all generations 
prominent scholars have condemned music (ghina’ and malahi) in 
no uncertain cerms. When the great majority of authorities have suggest. With this supra argument we cam settle a lot of debates 
agreed to condemr something, it is nor polite or right co ask to agree about halal and haram, without even a need for consulting, Islamic 
oa. : : tachings on the subject. Islam is just a colorless, tasteless, odorless 
< Se oc we f music was also used as a justification for its use liquid thar can take the shape, color, taste, and odor of wherever 
e¢ power o . : 2 : . ; 
We aon ic for Zz ‘wah (inviting people ro Islam), the argument | iil to be. ee this sieeiacy toa ent ee 
went. Another justification cited was the successful use of music for lt : ea. so, a ata an — ln oe a 
charitable fund raising. Da‘wah and charircy are imporrant Islamic a eo SOO - Th € lif h ' 

i ; < ai = = aunique worldview, a role model, and a code o ife that colors 
ducies. But whac kind of a da‘wah is ir thar makes hijab clad young RE es inaNMadinah who 
Muslim women shout, sway, and dance in public? If the rool is nor > an ae 2 ee ee 
giving the righe message even ro Muslims, how can it be expecred Be everything ee vhoiunderstood. the 
co give it to non-Muslims? And since when did Islam require us co Bie tee ions and REE icine ic how co clean 

ourselves after visiting the bathroom. 


employ musical enrerrainment to do da‘wah or promote Charity? 

The message of Islam is a very serious message. We have tro mak : : ; ee : 

sure that ic is not distorred or compromised by rhe medium ee Some culcural eve «si, pagecxtse within ae oe Nie — 
choose for delivering ic. The same is true of chariry. People can space for Epis GigE SITY, iscollcgaccd aoc “ar sega ae = 
and do give tips when they are Pleased with che performance of American Muslim poet can compose his poems in English and an 
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Arab poet in Arabic, each using the meters appropriate to their 
language. But both are subject to the same requirements regarding 
the content of their poetry and the manner of its recitation. The 
rules governing the permissible and the prohibited are the same 
everywhere. For example, a musical instrument causing tarab is 
prohibited everywhere. Hijab is required everywhere. Free mixing 
of men and women is prohibited everywhere. These are the colors 
of Islam. Whether in the remote parts of Africa or on the main 
streets of America, a Muslim is recognizable by the colors of Islam. 
The colorless, tasteless, odorless fluid is noc Islam, even though it 


may be cleverly marketed as crystal clear water. 

Ironically one defender even quoted Ibn Qayyim as a supporter 
of cultural relativism and therefore of this music. Probably no one 
told him that Ibn Qayyim wrote at length denouncing music in 
the strongest possible language. 

The saddest part in the entire episode was that there was no 
realization or admission that there was something wrong. “Do 
not judge the sisters,” was the rejoinder. They were just showing 
their love of God. Besides, they had just raised 100,000 pounds for 
charity. (It is incerescing how the credit goes not to the donors but 
those who somehow extracted the money from them). Incidentally 
this last act must be considered as going the extra mile, since the 
responses also pointed out that concern for other Muslims was nor 
the primary purpose of religion (Yvonne Ridley had questioned 
their dancing when the Ummah was bleeding) and Muslims were 
not “required ro live in perpetual grieving and lamenting.” This 
hardening of hearts, this failure to repent, this insistence on a 
wrong—these are indeed the diseases that we had been warned 
about as likely ourcomes of indulgence in music. 

Islam teaches us that nor only our goals but also our means must 
be good and legitimate if they have ro produce any worthwhile 
results here and carry any weight in the Hereafter. For example 
attaining peace in che world is an important Islamic goal but Islam 
does not teach us that peace will come by singing peace songs with 
beautiful music. In an Arabia chronically submerged in tribal wars 
and highway robberies, Islam brought an unprecedented Peace, 
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sya lone old woman could travel from Yemen to Makkah 
ha my fear on the way. This peace was not achieved through 
wi 


peace songs. 
 Ayelated argument has been advanced by some in the hip-hop 


poxement in the US, claiming it to be an instrument for political 

mancipation and hghting Islamophobia. It is claimed that hiphop 

yosts are indigenous as is the medium, so their music cannot be 
bushedaside as foreign. Naeem Mohaiemen writes, “hen rappers 
hme over the azaan or Quranic ayaats, mainstream society’s 
perceptions of an ‘alien’ religion are flipped. Enhanced visibility 
tough music can create a dynamic that moves America from 
hyper-Islamophobia to a dialogue among equals.” '’ Unfortunately, 
his preoccupation with the political implications does not let him 
realize the tremendous violence done to the ad/an and the Qur'an 


when rappers rhyme over them. 

Alot of what is offered today in “Islamic” concerts or through 
music recordings is a weapon of mass distraction, although it may 
aeateillusions of virtue. The illusion becomes even more formidable 
when accompanied by fame and fortune. The discussion about the 
charity concert highlighted thar. Ir also highlighted the pressures 
Muslims are facing for conformance to the pop culture. 

The overwhelming presence of music in the society and our 
adjustment to it can be gauged by anocher disturbing trend. The 
conceptual corruption caused by mixing music with Quranic 
recitation reAected itself in the handasah al-sawt approach. Its 
practical manifestation is salhin. We end this chapter with a 


discussion of chat. 


Music and the Qur anic Recitation 





The recitation of the inimitable words of the Qur'an has always 
been an unmatched moving experience for countless people who 
have turned their attention to it. It makes people’s hearts tremble 
with the awe and fear of Allah. lt causes them co cry. It forces them 
to fall in prostration. A good voice and command over the rules 





17. Mohaiemen, “Fear of a Muslim Planer: Hip-Hop's Hidden History,” 
334. j 
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jy use of our friends who would listen to us we should stop 
em from reciting the Qur'an in modes that are against the 
ais delineated by the pious predecessors. This also applies to 
ining the adbin and saying the takbir”’ behind the imam.” 


of tajwid enhance these effects. Ac the same time there has always 
been a possibility that some people will get carried away and cross 
the barrier between Quranic recitation and talhin, or singing. Thus 
scholars have always been cautioning us against it. They have been 
pointing out that while the Qur'an does command its readers to 
recite it with sarti/, that should nor be translated into talhin. Tartil 
means reading it slowly, pronouncing every word clearly, following 
the rules of tajwid, and reflecting on it. It leads to the fear of Allah. 
Talhin, on the other hand, aims at enjoyment and entertainment. 
The two are not only different but are mutually exclusive. As Qari 
‘Abd al-Basit ‘Abd al-Samad (d. 1408/1988) points out one can 
follow either the rules of tajwid or those of talhin: 


He explains that it violates the rules of tajwid and is haram. He 
denpoints out why talbin destroys an act of worship. 


When the imam focuses on modes and singing, then he loses 
consciousness of being in the presence of Allah: the thing that i 

most mportant in salah is lost... When the Prophet i - 
Beautily the Qur'an with your voice,” it meant pa ane | 
every letter properly and beautifully, as is the practice of me 
masters of recitation. It did not mean singing in the manner of 





When a person attempts to follow the rules of music for any 
musical note in the recitation of a Quranic verse, it is a given 
that he will violate the rules of zajwid. And if he decides to 
follow the rules of tajwid, it is a given that he will violate the 


rules of music. '® 


Shaykh Muhammad Kharir (d. 1416/1995), the late Mufti 
of Egypt, explains why zalhin is so problematic. It works at cross 
purposes to the Qur'an: “Zalbin distorts the words of the Qur an, 
negates their purpose, and turns people away from reflecting on 
its verses, to focusing on the intonation that accompanies it. © 
The musical tones become a replacement for the Words they are 
supposed to embellish. 7z/Ain is thus a virtual addition to the text 
as Shaykh Khalil Mahmiid al-Husari points out: “7Zajwid spurts 
from the Qur'an and tad/hin is an addition to it. If we were to permit 
it, then adding words to the Qur'an will also be permissible.””° The 
whole discussion has been summarized beautifully and eloquently 


by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani in a Sufi pledge: 


18. Qari “Abd al-Basit ‘Abd al-Samad, quoted in al-‘Amili, A-Ghing'f 1 
Llim, 188. - : 
19. Shaykh Muhammad Khatir, Mufti of E ae 
Ghina' fi L-lslam, 182-83. BYP", quoted in al-‘Amilj, 4/ 
2% Shaykh Khalil Mahmid al- - ' > We 
Pear ' Mahmud al-Husari, quoted in al-‘Amili, AL China’ f 4. 





_——_———— 


love songs,’ 


' The Quranic recitation is a serious act of worship and devotion; 
isnot for entertainment. Like all other acts of worship it must 
allow the way prescribed by the Shari‘ah. A qari must recite the 
Quran the way its recitation has been received by disciples from 
their teachers all through the centuries, which was free of talhin.*" 
This is necessary not only for preserving the purity of worship, but 
itaso has had other great blessings associated with it. Just as the 
Quran is the great unifying Book for the Ummah, its recitation 
has also been a tremendously unifying act. No matter where a qari 
comes from and whether or not he can speak a word of Arabic 
in normal conversation, his recitation will faithfully copy the 
approved recitation as preserved in both books of tajwid and an 


unshakable oral tradicion. 


21. This refers to the arrangement in large congregations before the advent 
of loud speakers. The designated repeaters throughout the congregation 
would repeat the takbir of the imam to signal transition to the nexce salah 
position. The same system is used today if the speakers fail during che salah 
and as a precaution in the salah at the Haram. 

». ‘Uthmani, trans., Ham Say ‘Ahd Liya Giya, pledge 142, pp. 322-23. 

23. Ibid. 

‘ Abo ‘l-‘Abbas al-Qurtubi, Kashf al-Qina“ 113. He writes that there 
is nothing in the continuously reported modes of Qur’anic recitation that 


resembles talhin. 
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However today the pressures built by the Prevalence of music 


are changing that. In Egypte, for example, there has been a visible 
and disturbing move toward unifying Quranic recitation with 
music. Nelson mentions a musician Zakariyya Ahmad who 
planned to compose music for the Qur’an with the aim of evoking 
the meanings. He built his case by giving an example. Once he 
heard a reciter, “who evoked such a temptingly beautiful image of 
Hell-fire” that he burst our: “If Hell is so lovely and pleasant, take 
me to it.” 2? This response speaks volumes about the mindset of the 
musician. For at that time the qari was reciting the following verses 
describing the torments of Hell that ought to make one tremble 


with fear: 


And what can lec you know what Sagar is? Ic neither spares 
(anything inside it from burning) nor leaves (any disbeliever 
outside). It will disfigure che skins. Appoinced over it are 


nineteen wardens.*° 


A person who finds this attractive is of course not listening to 


the words, only to the sounds, through his thoroughly distorted 
hearing. This is what Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ara’ lamented about 


the new Qur’anic recitation scene in Egypc. He said: 


25. 
G5. 


26. =e al- Muddach-thir 74:28~—30. 
one Abd al-Qadir ‘Ara in che introduction to al-Haythami, Kaff 


What are we witnessing in Egypt today in the gatherings of 
people around a qari who engages in talbin? What we hear 
from the shouts and noises asking for a repetition affirms chac 
these masses are not asking for a repeat of and are not delighted 
with anything but music and singing. As for the Quran, they 
are totally isolated from it. They scream with delight equally 
when they hear the verses of admonishment or the verses of 
reward. They make no difference berween the verses talking 
about Hell and those talking about Heaven. In chis act chere is 
such disrespect for che Qur’an that calls for prohibition of such 
listening and atcendance of such gatherings.?’ 


Zakariyya Ahmad, quoted in Nelson, 7he Arr of Reciting the Quran, 
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the result of merging music with the Quranic 
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ai bief survey barely outlines our plight. Our resistance to 
ayic has dropped to an all-time low. The greatest attraction in 
aay ge Islamic conferences in the US and Europe is the music 
gdemertainment program. And while our acts of worship are still 
sfefrom its intrusion, our places of worship are not. Through the 
iiguitous mobile phone with its blaring musical ring tones, even 
ieholiest of our places of worship are profaned recklessly. How 
many times have we seen music from a mobile phone competing 
wih the recitation from the imam during congregational salah? 
Necan probably get an idea of the enormity of this situation by 
ralling that Islam did not allow us to walk closely in front of a 
prying person so as not to disturb his concentration. A hadith told 
wthat ifa person knew the punishment for it in the Hereafter, he 
would rather wait for forty years for the praying person to finish. 
Aperson is not even allowed co read the Qur'an loudly when his 
recitation would interfere with someone's salah. 

What a change. Where no disturbance is allowed, we witness it 
being caused routinely by the most profane means. Yet we do not 


think much of it. 

In this discussion we have not even talked about what everyone 
agrees is the bad music, the music filled with devilish messages 
of violence, sex, drugs, and defiance of all authority that are 
corrupting the young minds of the planet earth. This universal 
menace has made inroads into Muslim societies as well, with 
devastating results. 

It is obvious that the great majority of us has fallen off the 
slippery stone. Realizing that is the first step towards recovery. We 


talk about chat in the next chapter. 








CHAPTER 12 


BEYOND THE DEBATE 





THEISSUE OF MUSIC IS NOT ONE OF ACADEMIC INTEREST 
only. It concerns our life in these turbulent times and therefore we 
need to g0 beyond the debates and seek sincere advice from trusted 
authorities and respected well-wishers. 

Theadvice from ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘tid «5 is especially relevant 
lor the person facing the enticements of the pop culture. For the 
youth today, especially those growing in the West, peer pressure is 
huge, They are under a tremendous push to assimilate, blend in, do 
in Rome as the Romans do. (Their contemporaries in other parts 
af the world are not safe either because globalization means Rome 
everywhere). There is hardly a sin that attracts teenagers—drugs, 
violence, lewdness, fornication, gangs, music—that does not have 
peer pressure as its driving factor. While the pressure is new, the 
mentality that gives in to it is not. Ibn Mas ud “BS addressed that 
mentality when he reminded that giving in to peer pressure is not 
the way of a Muslim. He said, “Do not be a crowd follower.” When 
asked who was a crowd follower, he replied: “He is the one who 
says | am with the people. If they follow the right path so will I. 
If they go astray so will 1.”' This herd mentality does not befit a 


1 ‘Abdullah ibn Masitid in al-Mu am al-Kabir lil-Tabarani, no. 8765, 


9:166-G7. 
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believer. A Muslim's moral compass does not swerve with the furry 
of each new trend. He is resolute; his actions determined by what 
is right and wrong, not what makes it easier to get along. He lives 
in a different world, seeking the pleasure and fearing the wrath of 
the Creator, not the creations. He keeps his eyes on the eternal 
happiness, not the fleeting pleasures of this world. 

Another advice comes from Imam Ghazali in response to a 
query from a disciple. After spending years with him, studying 
and mastering various religious sciences, the disciple sought 
practical guidance that would really matter in the Hereafter. What 
he had learned in all that studying was great, academically and 
intellectually. Now he wanted guidance on navigating his way 
through all this knowledge; a few words of advice that he could live 
by, that would point to the knowledge “that would be of use to him 
on the morrow and give him company in the grave. In response 
Imam Ghazali wrote the Letter to a Disciple, a heart-to-heart talk 
from an experienced Sufi master to a sincere seeker. Probably one 
of the last works done by Ghazali, every word of this Sufi letter is 
worth savoring and pondering. - 

Imam Ghazali first reminds the disciple chat it is an indication 
of Ajlah’s turning away from His servant that the latter should busy 
himself with vain things. He stresses the value of time: “If'an hour 
of a man’s life slips by in other than the worship for which he was 
created, then ic is proper that his grief over that be protracted. He 
warns thar the advice ro be offered will be difficult to accept for 
those who pursue vain pleasures as forbidden things are dear to 
their hearrs. Then he emphasizes the need for action because mere 
knowledge will be of no use. “Even if you studied for a hundred 
years and collected a thousand books, you would not be qualified 
for che mercy of Allah, Most High, except through deeds.”? A 
person will enter Paradise through the mercy of Allah, but ir will 
be his acts of obedience and worship thar will qualify him for that 
aac” he teste Ds importance acts and behaviors. 

is is a post-/Pya@ Sufi letter pointing out th j 
things in the life Ae Sufi in ae but a a 


2. AJ-Ghazali, Letter to a Disciple, 9. 
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reference it makes to sound is the mention 

h that says three sounds are blessed: the cock’s crow (it 
qed as an alarm clock waking up people in the early morning), 

. und of Quranic recitation, and the voice of those seeking 
yeneness ftom Allah in the early hours of the morning.’ There 
-somention of the Sufi sama’ in the entire letter. The sama’ 
jut hyd’ justified (and even with all the restrictions that is all it 
wstifed) is not that important after all. But staying away from vain 
pleasures I, 

gion scx. Whe gooey 
€ great majority of scholars 


dedare prohibition, even the handful who do not agree with a 
on is] : 
imiensus on this issue, like al-Shawkani, conclude chat it is best 


to abstain: 


_qleantly, the only 


jet 


Aer all the arguments are considered, it is obvious thar even 
the object of dispute (music) is cleared of a judgment of 
prohibition, it is not cleared of doubt. And believers are the 
ones who stop in the face of doubt as made clear by the hadith: 
Whoever stayed clear of it protected his honor and his religion. 
ge whoever wanders around a preserve is likely to fall into 
it 

He is referring to the famous hadith, considered as one of the 


pivotal ahadith in Islamic teachings, which says: 


58 ll 3 oS Gals V SEs as te A Ce J 
Fels tg B55 05 as Steet ii 
gal OST tls JI yg Weary Oh ts Lt Ij 
| a4 14 a5] 
Halal is clear and haram is clear and in berween them there are 


doubrful things. Most of the people have no knowledge about 
them. So whoever saves himself from these suspicious things 


3, Ibid., 20. . 
4, Al-Shawkani, Nayl al-Awsar, sla) 3 rb b—As oo Ny 5 i Us [Book: 
Competitive running and throwing, Chapter: 8 — Regarding Instruments of 


Diversion}, commentary of hadith no. 3565. 
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saves his religion and his honor. And whoever indulges in chese 
Suspicious things is like a shepherd who grazes his animals near 
the private pasture of someone else; at any moment he is liable 
to step in it. Beware! Every king has a private pasture and the 


private pasture of Allah on earth is the things He has declared 
forbidden.* 


His additional caution comes at the end of his book on sama‘. After 
discussing the differences of opinion on the subject he reminds 
his readers that singing remains dangerous, especially with the 
deterioration of society: 


Many a time singing as we have described is one of the greatest 
traps of the cursed, the wicked one (i.e. the Shaytan)—especially 
for the one living in these bad times, for his nafs is naturally 
inclined to the worldly pleasures. ° 


Similarly Shaykh ‘Ali al-Tantawi (d. 1420/1999) writes thar most 
contemporary music is certainly prohibited for several reasons: 


There is no doubr that in (their present] form chese [music 
and singing] are mostly prohibited because they accompany 
prohibited things, lead to other prohibited things, distract from 
obligations, and waste money. 


He adds that there is little room for it in present circumstances, 
regardless of one’s opinion about music: “Opening schools for 
education and preparing armies for defense have a higher priority 


chan entertainment and singing.” ° 
Today our priorities have been inverted and the last chapter 
highlighted che lows to which we have descended as a result. 


5. Nu‘man ibn Bashir in Sahih al-Bukhari. «243 i pmol p+ ads OL OIL'YI Gis 
{Book: Faith, Chapter: Merit of the one who seeks blamelessness for his 
religion), no. 52. 

6. Al-Shawkani, /b6sal Da‘wa V-l)ma' ‘ala Tahrim Mu 
in Al-Mar‘ashli, af-Ghina’ wa 1-Ma‘azif, 106. 

7 Al-Tantawi, al-Fatdwa, 110-1). 
8 Ibid. 


tlag al-Sama‘, quoted 
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ve we realize the full significance of that fall, there will be no 
«but up from there on. There are episodes in Islamic history 
see taking a U-turn on the issue of music was the beginning of a 
ymuound ina person's life. The great Sufi, mujahid, and Hadith, 
nfir and igh scholar “Abdullah ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181 !797) was 
meely atich, spoiled youth occupied in the charms of musical 
struments and other pleasures. Then a time came when he was 
meted for his piety, character, and scholarship, so much so that 
when he entered Baghdad the entire city came to receive him. 
Hom a secluded quarter in his palace, Haran al-Rashid heard 
ie clamor and saw the extraordinary dust clouds raised by the 
welcome throngs who had gathered spontaneously and realized 
that while he held the political power, it was Ibn al-Mubarak who 
led over hearts of the people. 

Abdullah ibn al-Mubarak’s life changed on a day that had 
sated as one of his normal fun filled days. As he was busy seeking 


tie usual pleasures, he heard a voice reciting the Qur’anic verse, 


> 
e 


IIA, 4 oe 7 A477 G4 2 ete BA pee Zenetpes - = je 
WS AS Sites i Ea es CES SII GS ob 


“4 
=5\ 


wet Ze Ad a 722 AM “7 4% Aes a“ reo sh - Gee 
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Is it not time that the hearts of those who believe should be 
humbled to the Remembrance of Allah and the Truth chat has 
descended (through revelation), and that they should not be like 
those to whom the Book was given before, and whose hearts 
hardened with the passing of time. For many among them are 
rebellious transgressors.” 


It hit him with such force that he cried our, “Yes, my Lord, 


itis ime.” He broke his ‘ud—his instrument of diversion—and 
started on a new journey, one that turned him into one of the most 


respected names in Islamic history. 


Is it time for us? 


9. Al-Quran, al-Hadid 57:16. 


aati 
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nashids are nowadays patterned after the tunes of secular sensual 
songs. Their objective is entertainment and enchantment and not 


the nashid itself. He points out that in this there is imitation of the 
non-believers and the lewd people.” 


On the other hand there is a useful role for Islamic nashids 
when used correctly. Thus the ruling depends upon their content 
and manner. A good poem sung without musical instruments in a 
wholesome environment—with no imitation of secular tunes and 
no free-mixing of men and women—is permissible. 

A fatwa issued with the concurrence of Mufti Taqi Usmani 
distances Islamic nashids from musical performances by declaring 
that it is not permissible to learn and develop expertise in music 
for the purpose of producing nashids. Ir enumerates the following 
conditions for nashids to be permissible: ’ 


+ The content being sung consists of wholesome and virtuous 
subject matter and is free of apostasy, polytheism, and 
incitement to sin.’ 

» No musical instruments or prohibited musical tunes are 
used. The singer does not follow the rules of music. He only 
provides a simple recital with a good voice. 

+ Inthe gathering there is no mixing of men and women. 

+ The purpose is not mere entertainment and killing time. 


+ It does not lead to distraction from discharge of ones 
religious obligations. 


Shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Baz also emphasizes the nature of the 
content as well as the gathering in determining permissibility: 


Islamic nashids are of various types. If (a nashid) is sound and 
contains nothing but call and reminder for good and obedience 
to Allah and His Messenger #65, or for defending the lands 
against the plots of the enemies and things of that nature then 
there is nothing wrong with it. However, if it involves something 


em 


2. Al-Albani, Zehrim Alas al-Tarab, 18). 


3 The fatwa was issued by Dar aJ-Ifta of Darul Uloom Karachi on 3 Rabi’ 
al-Awwal 1429 / 12 March 2008 in response to a query by the author | 
4 This is emphasized here because sometimes even ey] 


Opies 
objectionable content including polytheism and apost Biles may Contain | 


asy. 


gypenons 1: RULINGS on NasHiD» 


sin, ot mixing of men and WOMEN . . . 


+f sible. 
pe shen it is not permissiDle 


c “st mad Salih al-"Uthaymin SaVS that tO he 
Mw : | 
A s singing must be free of the use of instruments 


a psil secular songs: 


songs Cul. oF Deautitul seductive voices have been 


deal for it 0F is pertormed in the tunes of the lowly 
easthenitis not permissible to listen ¢o ir. | 


id cuuon Is NGMry because of a hu 
spend this behavior. What al- Albani h 
oa tom plain singing of a Syrian munshid was 

(rw ted incident. Today such drift to secular music is 
| mech in the nashids of some of thos 


fa background, repented, 
| mated producing nashids. 


ge tendency these 
ad reported about 


e who came from a 

abandoned music business, and 

| Market pressures and old habits 

~ produce the equivalent of mabidh) (date-water drink) 

=e lermented into alcohol yer everyone keeps on maintaining 

; asin that it is the same halal product that it once was. 

. These observations also help us understand the Islamic view 

| # beaboxing. the Practice of producing instrumental sounds 
Aung voral cords. Separate vocalists are assigned to produce the 
hadground instrument sounds to support the main singer. Some 
Gpens in beatboxing can even create acoustical illusions so one 
has the sounds of drums and singing as coming from two different 
sources whilt in realiry they are all being produced by the same 
singer. In either case, while the performance is free of instruments, 
itis not free of instrument sounds. In fact these “human orchestras” 
uke pride in producing, sounds indistinguishable from those of 
the teal orchestras. And what is a musical performance but the 
production of sounds? The beatboxing, sounds lead to the same 
tarab which is the real object of performance and the reason for 
prohibition. Obviously, the issue of imitation of professional music 


5 Compiled by ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, “Hukm al-Anashid al-(slamiyyah’. 
Sayd a\-Fawa id, http:! Isaaid nev facwal £46.htm. 


6. Ibid. 
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practices is also fully present. Anyone who longs for them might 
also consider consuming imitation bacon bits (made from vegetable 
sources) and the so-called halal beer. Their in gredients may be halal 
but the desire for the products being imitated is certainly not. The 
whole enterprise reminds one of the lemonade in a wine drinking 
party thar Imam Ghazali declared haram. In fact it is worse since 
here we are dealing not with lemonade but a chemically produced 
drink, which aims at matching the hard drink in taste and effects. 
A second, and equally important, concern is the extent of ones 

involvement in them. There is a remarkable consensus that even 
the permissible nashids are permissible only within limits. Ones 


excessive involvement in them is not justifiable. 
All of this is summarized in the statement of the Standing 
Committee for Fatwa of Saudi Arabia which says: 


Itis permissible for you to seek a substitute for these (prohibited) 
songs in the Islamic nashids, which contain wisdom, 
admonishment, and lessons which arouse enthusiasm and sense 
of honor for the religion, stir Islamic sentiments, and repulse 
one from evil and its motives so that che singer and the listener 
are propelled toward Allah's obedience and away from His 
disobedience. However one should not make it a wird (regular 
practice followed religiously like the reading of a set part of the 
Qur'an daily). One should not make it a habit. Rather ic can 
be done from time to time when there is an appropriate reason 
for it like a wedding or journey for jihad and the like, or co 
create excitement for doing good when one is feeling slackness 
..- (However) better than that is that one chooses a part of the 
Qur'an and the invocations of the Prophet #5 to read... 

It was the practice of the Companions co focus on the Qur'an 
and Sunnah. With that they also chanted nashids and huda’, for 
example while digging the trench and building the Masjid or 
journeying for jihad. But they did not make that as their motto.’ 


In other words, we can occasionally enjoy wholesome Islamic 
nashids but must never forget the slippery stone. 


7. {bid 





APPENDIX 2 
ng Music DEBATE iN HISTORY 


1HSTORY OF CONDEMNATION 


Icfolowing is a representative list of the books, in chronological 
ade, that were written to emphasize the prohibition of music. 


| Dhamm al-Malahi (Censure of Musical Instruments) / Ibn Abi 
Dunya (Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn “Ubayd ibn Sufyan), d. 
181/894. 


Dhamm al-Malahi is the earliest book available on music. It is a 

small book; the edition printed by Dar al-I‘tisam with the research 

and footnotes of Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir “Ata consists of sixty- 
two pages, with thirty-two devoted to the actual book. It contains 
seventy-five teports from the Prophet 2%, his Companions and 
Successors, of which thirty-nine condemn musical instruments, 
litening to songstresses, and ghina , while others deal with chess, 


backgammon, playing with pigeons, and homosexuality. 


2. Abkam al-Malahi (Ruling on Instruments of Diversion) / Abu 
‘1-Husayn Ahmad ibn Ja'far ibn al-Munadi, d. 336/947. 


Ibn Qayyim has referred to this book in his Ighathat al-Lahfan. 
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erin alSarm (Epistle on Prohibition of Sama ) / 
an Walid al-Turtashi, d.520/1126. 


; a Moammad ibn al 
, qTurtiishi was a prominent Maliki scholar from al- 
syst epistle shows he is strongly opposed to music. In 


pjndacton he writes 


Ar 
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3. Tabrim al-Nard wa LShatranj wa ‘L-Malabi (Prohibition of 
Backgammon, Chess, and Instruments of Diversion) / Aba Bakr 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Abdullah al-Ajurri, d. 360/970. 


This book is a comprehensive treatment of music, chess, 
backgammon, and other pastimes. One section is devoted to 
ahadith dealing with permissible recreational activities like 
running, horse racing, archery and other physical exercises. One 
section presents the commentaries of Companions and Successors 
on the verse of Surah Luqman. Another discusses the views of 
imams of fiqh. Ahadith condemning music are discussed in detail 
as are those showing permissibility of duff in weddings. It contains 
a survey of the general condemnation of musical instruments by 
prominent authorities. An edition of this book was published 
from manuscript by the publications department of the Idarat al- 
‘Ilmiyyah wa ‘I-Ifta’ wa ‘l-Da‘wah wa 'Il-Irshad (Department for 
Academic Research, Islamic Law, Call and Guidance) of the Saudi en 5. 
government in 1402/1982. : ain is (Iblis Deception) / ‘Abd al-Rahm§n ibn al-Jaw2ai, d. 
lis Uois is a very popular book that has been translated into 


i languages and continues to be read today. It shows Ibn 
dl-Jaw2is great understanding and insights into the problems of 


ate past people used to hide their sins and repent. Later, as 
giant spread, people started committing sins openly. Then 
semuation worsened to such an extent that some people f; 
| € rom 

wMulim brothers, who were seduced by Shaytan, b 
yosied in the love of sing; al ae 

oy singing and musical instruments and 
om ta means of getting closer to Allah. ! 


fe m two parts. The first part is devoted to phina’ 
esecond to Suf sama . In the second part he also quotes the 
yevon to sama’ from prominent Sufi masters. 


4. Al-Radd ‘ala Man Yubibb al-Sama‘ (Refucation of the one 
who loves Sama‘) / Al-Qadi Aba 'I-Tayyib al-Tabari al-Shafi, d. 


450/1058. 
Qadi Aba ‘I-Tayyib al-Tabari was a famous Shafi‘i scholar whose il segments of the society. With great dexterity he exposes their 
inst music have been quoted by Imam Ghazali, Ibn ntionalizations and shows how their behavior is at variance with 
ieee al and voch This book was printed from the true teachings of Islam. The book contains thirteen chapters. 
<a ma ean “fee in Ta - Egypt in The hist five ate general while the last eight deal with the deception 
1410/1990. a. include statements of Imam Shafi‘t, Imam of Iblis for particular groups of people. ats tenth chapter deals 
with the Sufis and covers the issue of sama’, dance, and ecstasy. 


He reminds the Sufis, who claim that different rules apply to 
them, that human beings are all alike. If a healthy young man 


says that looking at beautiful women does not affect him, we will 
because of what we know about human nature. 


Malik, and Imam Abi: Hanifah; answers to misgivings of the lovers 

of ghina’ and evidence from the Qur'an and Sunnah oo clarify 

them; and statements of the Companions and Successors. 

$. Jawab fi ‘l-Sama‘ (Response to Sama‘) / AIl-Qadi Aba ‘l-Tayyib consider him a liar, 
Later on, he gives seve 


al-Tabari al-Shah'i, d. 450/1058. : 
of music like those give r 
| one such argument he comments, “I men 


ral examples of fimsy arguments 1n support 

n by ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi. After mentioning, 

This book was printed from manuscript in Syria in 1992 AC. Most tioned it to expose the 
probably ic is che same book as the one listed above. (I was not able 

to get the book or a detailed descripri i . —— 

8 scription of it to confirm this.) | ~ALTunshi, Kisdb Tabrim al-Ghina’, 160. 


in ith 
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level of his understanding and reasoning ability. Otherwise time is 
too precious to be wasted on this.” 

The opinions of Imam Ahmad, Imam Malik, Imam Abi 
Hanifah and Imam Shafi‘t are covered as well as the Quranic 
verses, ahadith, and sayings of the Companions and Successors. 
There is an in-depth discussion of the Sufi arguments and a very 
solid rebuttal. At one place in the book he reminds his readers that 
the mufti is like a physician who must have an understanding of 
the condition of the patient before he prescribes anything to him. 
This is an apt description of Ibn al-Jawzi himself. 


8. Tabrim al-Yara‘ (Prohibition of Yara‘) / Aba '!l-Qasim ‘Abd al- 
Malik ibn Zayd ibn Yasin al-Dawla‘i, d. 5598/1201. 


9. Risalah fi Dhamm al-Shabbabah, wa 'l-Rags, wa |-Sama (Epistle 
on Censure of Flutes, Dance, and Sama‘) / Ibn Qudamah al- 


Magdisi, d. 620/1223. 


10. Kashf al-Qina‘ ‘an Hukm al-Wajd wa 1-Sama “(Removal of the 
Veil in the Rule of Ecstasy and Sama‘) / Abu ‘I-“Abbas al-Qurtubi 
(Aba ‘Il-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn ‘Umar al-Ansari), d. 656/1258. 


As the title indicates, this book is an examination of the Sufi sama 
and ecstasy. It presents the arguments for and against each practice 
and analyzes them in the light of the Qur'an and Hadith, in a 
highly academic and logical sryle. 

According to Aba ’I-‘Abbas al-Qurrubi, ghina’ falls in two 
categories. First is the singing people do when working, carrying 
heavy loads, or traveling, to lessen the burden of these activities. 
This includes hud4’, as well as singing of women to calm their 
little children. Such personal singing, when it is free of obscene or 
prohibited content is permissible without doubr. Sometimes it is 
even desirable as was the rajaz singing by the Companions during 
batcles. 

The second category consists of singing by professional singers 
who have mastered the art and can excite the emotions and 
create tarab. This has been declared prohibited by the majoricy of 
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ies while a couple of people declared it permissible. Al- 


thot! ‘ 
durti gives the arguments for prohibition based on the Qur an 


nd Hadith and examines objections to these arguments in detail. 
His conclusion is that the tarab-producing singing is prohibited. 
an edition of this book was published from manuscripts by the 
Gudi Arabian ministry of publications in 1411/1991. 


jl. Istqsa al-Bayan fi Masalat al-Shadurwan (Thorough Exposition 
onthe Question of {listening to] the Shadurwan) / Muhibb al-Din 
d-Tabari (Muhibb al-Din Aba ’I-“Abbas Ahmad ibn ‘Abdullah al- 
Tabari al-Makki), d.694/1294. 


Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari was a Shafi‘l jurist and Hadith masrer 
from Makkah. He was also the Shaykh al-Haram. He discusses a 
water fountain called the shadurwan that had been developed as a 
musical instrument. In this fountain, jets of water supported glass 
balls in continual motion, causing them to strike each ocher and 
produce musical sound. He explains why it was haram. 


12. Kitab al-Ghina’ wa Tabrimuh (The Book on Gbhind’ and its 
Prohibition) / Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari (Muhibb al-Din Abt ‘1- 
‘Abbas Ahmad ibn ‘Abdullah al-T abari al-Makki), d. 694/1294. 


13. Kitab al-Bulghah wa ‘l-Iqna‘ fi Hall Shubbat Masalat al-Sama‘ 
(The Sufficient and Satisfying Book in Setrling the Doubt on Sama‘) 
/ Al-Wasiti (‘Imad al-Din Aba ‘l-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Wasiti al-Hanbali), d.711/1311. 


14. Risalab fi ‘l-Sama‘ wa"l-Rags wa“l-Surakb (Epistle on ea 
Dancing, and Screaming) / Ibn Taymiyyah (Aba ‘l-‘AbbAs Arad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Halim ibn ‘Abd al-Salam ibn ‘Abdullah al-Harrani al- 
Hanbali), d. 7 28/1327. 


Ibn Taymiyyah was a staunch opponent of ghina’. His views have 
been recorded by al-Manbiji as well, as we shall see below. 
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1S. Hurmat al-Sama‘ (Prohibition of Sama‘) / Ibn 


; ayyl l- 
Jawziyyah (Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abdullah enn ae 


Bakr), d.751/1350. 


16. Madariy al-Salikin (Stages for the Seekers) / Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyyah (Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Aba 
Bakr), d.751/1350. 


Madarij al-Salikin is a detailed commentary on Mandazil al-Sa irin, 
a well-known Suh manual by Shaykh al-Islam ‘Abdullah ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Ansari al-Harawi (d. 481/1089) who was a 
leading Hanbali jurist and Sufi. Ibn Qayyim had a great respect for 
the earlier Sufi masters like Fuday! ibn ‘Iyad (d. 187/803), Dha ‘l- 
Nun al-Misri (d. 245/859), al-Sari al-Sagati (d. 253/867), Sahal al- 
Tusturi (d. 283/896), and Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 298/910). But 
he was critical of later Sufis who deviated from the Shari ah . 

In the section on sama’ he lists three categories: 1) Loved and 
commanded by Allah. This is sama’ of (i.e. listening to) the Quran. 
2) Despised and prohibited. This is everything that is harmful for 
one’s heart and religion. This is the prevalent ghina’ that creates 
enchantment. 3) Neutral or permissible. 

This section also contains an eloquenc rebuttal to Sufi arguments 
for sama‘ contained in the /hya « 


17. Kashf al-Ghita’ “an Hukm Sama‘ al-Ghina’ (Removing the Veil 
from the Rule on Listening co Singing) / Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah 
(Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Abia Bakr), d. 
751/1350. 


Kashfal-Ghita ‘is a very important historic document on the subject 
of ghina’ containing statements from seven scholars representing 
all four schools in response to a request for fatwa senc in 740 AH. 
The question began, “Whar do the leading scholars say regarding 
the sama’ that consists of duff, shabbabah, and other musical 
instruments as well as clapping? Both men and women attend ic, 
sometime resulting in mixing, some time women sitting opposite 
men and looking at them. They also dance to music.” It also noted 
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ne of the proponents claimed it was a sin that was wiped 
:0 . e . , . 
jyough repentance, although they insisted on continuing It 
wl 
~_ wh their utterance of the words of repentance. 
mut | of the book contains short answers from the following 


chalats 


| Tai a-Din al-Subki (d. 756/1355), a renowned master in 


onciples of figh, Arabic grammar, tafsir, and Hadith. H 
BMD hooks. He weore- fadi e authored 


Bebe here is an evil and an innovation; it is an act 
en. the devils. A group of scholars declared use 
shabbabah together as prohibited, while Shafi never 


Geclared it permissible. P 
. Prese f 
Tit deserse ae of men and women together is 
He further said that an 
practice af the Prophet 
Isted as a liar, 


yone who attributed such actions to the 
#25 deserved to be severely punished and 


As for the claim that sama‘ (literally: listening) brings one 
closer to Allah, he said that it would be crue if it meant listening to 
the Qur'an, Sunnah, and stories of the pious but not for the kind 
oflistening mentioned here. 


2 Shaykh Jalal al-Din ibn Wusam al-Din al-Hanafi (d. 
74511344) 


3, Burhan al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Hanafi (d. 744/1343) 
In addition to quoting relevant sections from the Qur 4n, Hadith, 
and statements of all four Imams to show prohibition, he noted 
that the prohibition extended to the entire society. Since music 
affects the whole society, it is prohibited for everyone including the 
dhimmi minorities living, within the Islamic state. It quotes Imam 
Aba Yasuf as having said: “The dhimmis are prevented from (using 
and listening, ro) mazamitr, ‘ud, ghina , sanj, and drums. 


4. Aba ‘Umar ibn Abt ‘l-Walid al-Maliki—unknown. 
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5. ‘Abdullah ibn Abt ’l-Walid al-Maliki—unknown. 


6. Sharaf al-Din Ahmad ibn al-Hasan al-Hanbali (b. 693/1293.) 
In addition to agreeing with the previous answers, Shaykh Sharaf 
al-Din quoted two other scholars regarding the government’ 
responsibility in this area: Shaykh Muwaffaq al-Din al-Hanbali 
said that these people had chosen a sin as a means of getting closer 
to Allah and whoever does that should be expelled. Ibn al-Salah 


said that it was the responsibility of the ruler to stop them. 


7. bn Kathir (d. 774/1372) 

Ibn Kathir is the famous exegete and historian whose 7afsir al- 
Quran al-‘Azim and al-Bidayah wa 1-Nihdayah are well known. He 
wrote, “Using the instruments of tarab (enchantment) and listening 
to them is prohibited.” He quoted the hadith of Bukhari, the verse 
of Sirah Lugman, and the statement of ‘Abdullah ibn Mas td 

25 that ghina’ grows hypocrisy asserting chat its attribution to 

Ibn Mas‘iid “5 is sound. 

He also mentioned the hadith of Bukhari about Eid day singing 
of the Abyssinians and noted that it was an exception for the Eid 
day. “No one has said that if they wanted to do ic all the rime that 
they would be permitted to do so.” 

He declared that considering such an activity a means of 
getting closer to Allah was the greatest of evils and the biggest of 
innovations. 

He concluded by reminding that whoever was moved by the 
singing of poetry and was not affected by listening to the Qur an 

was not on the right path. If he did not repent, he would be 
humiliated and disgraced on the Day of Judgment. 


Part 2 of the book contains the answer from Ibn Qayyim. He first 
gave a short answer: “This sama‘ is prohibited and ugly. No one 
praises it except the one who is bereft of decency and religion.” 
His longer answer follows in two sections. In the first section 
Ibn Qayyim discusses the issue of sama’ in the light of the Qur'an 
Hadith, and saying of the Companions, Successors, and othe 


ii, 
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ajeesats followed by a detailed examination of the Sufi sama’. 
wie second section he presents an innovative debate between 
jiba-ghind’ (the man of singing) and sahib al-Qur an (the man 
fie Quran). Although Ibn Qayyim does not mention it, the 
wements of the former are verbatim copies of the ones in the 
fidlth of Abi ‘1-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Hawzan al-Qushayri 
(4.405/1072). For each statement Ibn Qayyim gives a very detailed 
rbuttal, quoting verses of the Quran, selections from Hadith, 
uid logical arguments. When he takes the floor, so to speak, Ibn 
Qayim makes sure that he will not leave even the slightest doubt in 
ihemind of the reader abour the point being debated. The debate 


uns lively as he introduces follow-up questions from both sides. 


18 Al-Ahadith wa ‘l-Athar al-Marwiyyah fi Dhamm al-Ghina’ 
(Ahidith and Achar Reported on the Censure of Ghina ) / Ibn Kathir 
(Hafz Abir'l-Fida Isma‘il ibn ‘Umar ibn Kathir), d. 7774/1372. 


19. Risdlah fi 'l-Sama‘ wa 'l-Rags (Epistle on Sama and Dancing) 
/ Al-Manbiji, Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Mahmid al-Salihi, d. 785/1383. 


Al-Manbiji has collected the answers of Ibn Taymiyyah to the 
question of sama and Sufi dance. This book was published 
by Dar Ibn Hazm with the research of Muhammad Subhi 
Hasan in 1413/1993. It begins by stating that Ibn Yaymiyyah 
was asked whether listening to gasa‘id sung with melodies to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments was prohibited or 
permissible. The answer first explains that the required listening 
is that to the Qur'an. Allah commanded it and condemned those 
who ignore it while the Messenger and the Companions used to get 
together to listen to it. This listening is a sign of faith. The listening 
to whistling and clapping, on the other hand, was the practice of 
the pagans. In che first three centuries no one from the religious 
people in the Hlijaz, al-Sham, Yemen, Misr, Maghreb, Iraq, or 
Khurasan gathered for this. Thus great Sufi masters like [brahim 
ibn Ad-ham (d. 161/778), Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad (d. 187/803), Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkhi (d. 200/815), Aba Sulayman al-Darani (d. 215/830) 


aa 
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spf ike cunbur, ‘ad, sanj, rabab, jank, ... are well-known 
uments used by people given to vain distractions, impudence, 
shi, Al of these are prohibited without any disagreement.”” 


Abmad ibn al-Hawari (d. 230/844), al-Sari al-Saqati (d. 253/867) 
and others Jike them never attended sama‘. It emerged in the hie 
200s and when it did the [mams censured it. Other Sufis who 


listened to it in the beginning, abandoned the practice later. 


20. Nasibah ft Dhamm al-Malahi (Exhorrcation in Censure of 


Musical Instrumencs) / Ibn Jama‘ah (Burhan al-Din Ibrahim ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Muhammad), d. 790/1388. 


21. Bayan al-Ijma‘ ‘ala Man‘ al-Ijtima® fi Bid‘at al-Ghina’ wa 1- 
Sama‘ (Exposition of the Consensus Concerning the Prohibition 
of Gathering for the Innovation of Singing and Sama‘) / Al-Biqai 
(Burhan al-Din Aba ‘I-Hasan Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar), d. 885/1480. 


22. Al-Rabs wa ‘l-Wags li-Mustabill al-Rags (Foot Wounding and 
Neck Breaking for Those Who Regard Dancing Lawful) / Al- 
Halabi (Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Halabi), d. 952/1545. 


23. Kaffal-Ra‘@" ‘an Mubarramatal-Labw wa ‘l-Sama ‘(Prevention of 
the Riffraff from Forbidden Entertainments and Sama’) / Ibn Hajar 
al-Haythami (Shihab al-Din Aba 'I-“Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad 

ibn ‘Ali ibn Hajar al-Makki al-Haychami), d. 974/1566. 


Kaff al-Ra‘a‘ was published from manuscripts in 1406/1986 by 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Khaliq ‘Abd al-Qadir “Ara”. As Ibn Hajar 
explains in his introduction, he wrote the book at the urging of 
friends to respond to Farah al-Asma‘ bi-Rakhs al-Sama‘ by Abu 
'|-Mawahib Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Tinisi al-Shadhili, known 
as Ibn Zaghdan (d. 881 AH). The book also contains answers to 
the arguments of Ibn Hazm and Ibn Tahir al-Magqdisi. The book 
consists of an introduction and two chapters. The firse part deals 
with prohibited forms of ghina’ while the second deals with other 
prohibited pastimes Jike backgammon, chess, and playing wich 
pigeons. 

He includes detailed discussion of duff, mizmar, ko i 
shabbabah, yara‘, sanj, runbir, and ‘ad. He “Ah sag 


“Awtar and 


Heakoexposes Ibn Zaghdan's deceptive quoting of al-Mawardi, 
sn the former said: “Al-Mawardi reported its permission from 
ont Shafi scholars.” Ibn Hajar notes that al-Mawardi had 
ploved his statement by a rejection and negation, which Ibn 


bghtan omitted. “This is the limit of concealing and of making 
offse accusations.” he deplores. 


The book also addresses the question, when there is difference 
opinions among scholars, can one follow any of them? Answer: 
Kis not permissible to follow a legal opinion outside the four 
shoal This is because legal rulings contain many details and fine 
ponts which have been continuously reviewed and refined in the 
fur schools, but not in others like the defunct Zahiri school. 


*1 Risalab fi Sama‘ wa 'Il-Ghina’ (Treatise Concerning Sam&@* and 
Ghind} / Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari (Nar al-Din Aba ‘i-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
Sultan Muhammad al-Qari al-Harawi), d. 1014/1606. 


Inhis Risalah, Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari states that sama’ falls into three 
ategories: First is haram (prohibited). This is for most people 
especially the youth and the masses. Those in whom lusts are 
dominant, pursuit of pleasures has taken hold, the love of the world 
has caken control, their inner self and states have been muddied, 
and their objectives and intentions have been corrupted, in them 
sama only excites what is predominant in their hearts from the 
despicable qualities. Then he quotes Aba Sulayman al-Darani (d. 
205 AH): 


A good voice only excites what is in the heart. Especially in our 
times [i.e. the second and third century of Hijrah] with the 
muddying of our states, corruption of our deeds, and cheapness 
of our talk, we ask Allah for protection in our destinies.’ 


e *,4 

2. Al-Haythamt, Kaff al-Ra'a’, 3\\, MV: te St eel (Secti 

Awtar and Ma‘ azif}, 124. se pai [Section 12. 
3, Mulla “Ali al-Qari, al-Sama‘ | 13. 
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moth of these labels with blanket permissibiliry. He 
VF idea that one can gain closeness C0 Allah by playing 
listens, 
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The second category is mubah (permitted). It is for the one 
whose only share in it is the pleasure of listening to a good voice, 
who seeks reduction of his grief on the absence or death of someone. 
In other words it is for the people in whom the good voice does not 
lead to any of the problems listed above. 

The third category is mandub (recommended). It is for the 


sjuctt Asma’ fi Thad Man Yubill al-Sama‘ (Lightning 


jg to Show the Deviation of the one who Declares Sama’ 


person who has been overwhelmed by the love of Allah. Sama‘ esl)! adi Mic “Alam (published 1308/ 1890). 

excites only noble qualities, happy states, and elevated stations in hing al-Asma was written in response to a booklet b Mull: 
him. As an illustration of who these people are, he mentions the fd Alam of Hazarah (now in Pakistan) in which h ib an { : 4 
incident of four persons who went to the beach one day. Just as wppott for music and si e had declare 


nging. the title is in response to the epistle 





food was served, someone started reciting a verse, sit: a i Ahmad al-Ghazdli, because Mulla Be Mrs had copied che 
you from the poumanent abode. / Loving the pleasures 7 7, ody agunent of Ahmad al-Ghazali. The book is in PM, most 
is not beneficial.” One of them made a long cry and fe ie: a olen Urdu. ail without ccanclaticg, Ie 
unconscious. Everyone started to cry. The host says that we cleare NE ai ested lace of the time whe coald 
the tablecloth and they had not taken one bite.‘ rill three languages. 
He concludes by categorically stating that the use of duff, Italo reports that during the time of Khawajah Nizam al- 
shabbabah, dance, and clapping done by some Sufis in his time was Sacha had taken place in Delhi on the 
a great evil and everyone was responsible for righting this wrong wwe of sama. At that time, the ‘ulama’ had also issued a fatwa 
with his hands or tongue, to the extent of his ability. ° in fesponse to a question about the dervish ceremonies in which 
— young and old, singers and dancers, and wine drinkers etc. took 
25. Hurmat al-Sama‘ wa ‘l-Ghina’ (Prohibition of Sama’and Ghina) part. Question: Will anyone who declares such sama‘ as halal and 
/ ‘Ismatullah ibn A‘zam ibn “Abd Rabb al-Rasal al-Saharanpuri, d. ameans of getting closer to Allah and who condemns those who 
1100/1688. oppose these practices become an apostate? Answer: Yes, yes, yes. 
Signatures of eighteen ‘ulama’ are included.” It also quotes from 
26. Risalab fi Hukm al-Sama‘ wa fi Wujab Kitabat al-Musbaf bt Mawlana Qutb al-Din that the Companions practiced tasawwuf 
; c Ge : a Nib ifvi nes heart) but they did not dance or 
l-Rasm al-‘Uthmani (Epistle on the Ruling on Sama‘ and on the in its real sense (purifying, o 


Obligation of Writing the Qur4nic text in the ‘Uthmani script) / gather for music and singing.’ 
“Ali al-Nari ibn Muhammad, d. 1118/1706. 


As Shaykh Nari explains, he wrote the Risdlah ft Hukm al-Sama ‘at 
the request of Shaykh “Abd al-Salam ibn ‘Urhman (d. 1139 AH). m7 
In it he assercs: “Wharever I have written here is the truth. There is of sama . 

no doubr or suspicion about it.” This should relieve any doubr thar | 1 AlLuma‘ / Aba Nasr ‘Abdullah ibn “Ali al-Sarraj al-T&si, d. 


it is a nebulous or controversial subject. The words of this al-Azhar 


DEFENSE OF SAMA‘ 


Below is a list of Sufi books presenting the case for permissibility 


8. 
graduate and Sufi should be an eye opener to those who have come | 378/98 
—— —— 
4. Ibid., 316. ¢ ‘Alam, Bawarig al-Isma‘, 48, 
5. Ibid., 122. | 7 \bid., 66. 





i, 
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The second category is mubah (permitted). It is for the one 
whose only share in it is the pleasure of listening to a pood voice 
who seeks reduction of his griefon the absence or death of someone, 
In other words it is for the people in whom the good voice does no; 
lead to any of the problems listed above. 

The third category is mandub (recommended). It is for the 
person who has been overwhelmed by the love of Allah. Sama 
excites only noble qualities, happy states, and elevated stations in 
him. As an illustration of who these people are, he mentions the 
incident of four persons who went co the beach one day. Just as 
food was served, someone started reciting a verse, “Food distracts 
you from the permanent abode. / Loving the pleasures of the body 
is not beneficial.” One of them made a long cry and fell down, 
unconscious. Everyone started to cry. The host says that we cleared 
the tablecloth and they had not taken one bite.“ 

He concludes by categorically stating that the use of duff, 
shabbabah, dance, and clapping done by some Sufis in his time was 
a great evil and everyone was responsible for righting this wrong 
with his hands or congue, to the extent of his ability. ° 


25. Hurmat al-Sama‘ wa 'l-Ghind’ (Prohibition of Sama and Ghina) 
/ ‘Ismatullah ibn A‘zam ibn ‘Abd Rabb al-Rasul al-Saharanpari, d. 
1100/1688. 


26. Risalah fi Hukm al-Sama‘ wa fi Wujib Kitabat al-Mushaf 61 
'LRasm al-‘Uthmani (Epistle on the Ruling on Sam4 and on the 
Obligation of Writing the Quranic cext in the “Uthmani script) / 
“Ali al- Nori ibn Muhammad, d. 1118/1706. 


As Shaykh Nari explains, he wrote the Risalah ft Hukm al-Sama‘at 

the request of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam ibn ‘Uthman (d. 1139 AH). 
In ic he asserts: “Whatever I have written here is the truth. There is 
no doubt or suspicion about ic.” This should relieve any doubt that 

it is a nebulous or controversial subject. The words of this al-Azhar 
graduate and Sufi should be an eye opener to those who have come 


4. Ibid., 116. 
5. Ibid., 122. 


— 


— 
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e both of these labels with blanket permissibility. He 
dea that one can gain closeness to Allah by playing 


i asocla 
ects the | 
nusical instruments. 


i. Bawirig al-Asma’ fi Ilhad Man Yubill al-Sama‘ (Lightning 
Flashes to Show the Deviation of the one who Declares Sama‘ 
Permissible) / Qadi Mir ‘Alam (published 1308/1890). 


Biwarig al-Asmd‘ was written in response to a booklet by one Mulla 
hayd ‘Alam of Hazarah (now in Pakistan) in which he had declared 
support for music and singing. The title is in response to the epistle 
by Ahmad al-Ghazali, because Mulla Fayd ‘Alam had copied the 
apument of Ahmad al-Ghazali. The book is in Farsi, with most 
quotes in Arabic and a couple in Urdu, all without translation. It 
was Clearly meant for the educated classes of rhe time who could 
read all three languages. 

It also reports that during the rime of Khawajah Nizam al- 
Din (d. 725/1325), a debate had taken place in Delhi on the 
isue of sama. At that time, the ‘ulama’ had also issued a fatwa 
in tesponse to a question about the dervish ceremonies in which 
young and old, singers and dancers, and wine drinkers etc. took 
part. Question: Will anyone who declares such sama‘ as halal and 
ameans of getting closer to Allah and who condemns those who 
oppose these practices become an apostate? Answer: Yes, yes, yes. 
Signatures of eighteen ‘ulama’ are included.° It also quotes from 
Mawlana Qutb al-Din that the Companions practiced tasawwuf 
in its real sense (purifying one’s heart) but they did not dance or 


gather for music and singing.’ 


DEFENSE OF SAMA 
Below is a list of Sufi books presenting the case for permissibility 


of sama’. 


1, Al-Luma‘ / Aba Nasr ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Aj; a[_-c..=- i 
378/988. array al-Tasi, d. 


eS 
6. ‘Alam, Bawariq al-Isma‘, 48. 


7. Ibid., 66. | 
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Al-Luma‘ is probably the earliest available Arabic text on Sufism. 
Its chapter on sama‘ discusses both its permissibility and the 
conditions for that permissibility. Many of the arguments used by 
Imam Ghazali in his /bya’appear to be taken from this book. While 
defending sama‘, the author declares that listening to stringed 
instruments, wind instruments, ma‘azif, kibah, and drums is 
included in the prohibited sama’ .® He also declares sama off-limits 
to anyone who has the love of this world in his heart. 


2. Tajwiz al-Sama‘ (Permissibility of Sama) / Abt Muhammad 
‘Atiyyah ibn Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdullah al-Andalusi, d. 407/1016. 


3. Bawarig al-Ilma‘ fi'l-Radd ‘ala man Yubarrim al-Sama’ bi 1-Ijma 
(Lightning Flashes to Refute the One who Declares Consensus on 
Prohibition of Sama‘) / Abu ‘1-Fath Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
Ghazali, d. 520/1126. 


As the provocative title suggests, Bawariq al-Ilma uses very strong 
words in defense of sama‘. Even then it lends litcle support to 
the “Islamic” concerts of today. We have discussed it in detail in 
chapter 8. 


4. ‘Awarif al-Maarif (Secrets of Gnosis) / Shihab al-Din al- 
Suhrawardi, d. 632/1234. 


This book is an introduction to Sufism and a guide for the Subs. 
Of its sixty-three sections, four are devoted to sama. He defends 
listening to the recital of poetry that reminds one of the Paradise 
and Hell and inspires one to the performance of virtue. However 
listening from non-mahram women or beardless young boys is 
prohibited. Further, while rhere is some latitude for use of duff 
and shabbabah in the Shafi‘t school, it is preferable to avoid them 
and stay away from controversies. One section is devoted to the 
censure of sama’ because it had degenerated into a gateway for 
seduction (ficnah) and had lost its safeguards. In this section he uses 
the terms sama‘ and ghina interchangeably and shows chat it is a 


8. Al-Sarraj, Al-Luma‘, 245. 
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«aiding to most of the authorities. Verses of Sarah Luqman, 


avjonand alsa (see chapter 5) ate quoted in support of this 
pnt" 


, URukbsab fi l-Ghind wa 'l-Tarab bi-Shartih (Concession in 
cogig and Entertainment with Music with Conditions) / Aba 


jpulih Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Uthman al-Dhahabi, d. 
“gM. 


, Admta’ bi-Abkam al-Sama‘ / \afar ibn Laghlib al-Udfuwi, d. 
WAH. 


1, Torah al-Asma‘ bt-Rukhs al-Sama‘ (Pleasure for the Ears with 


Concession for Sama\/ Muhammad al-Shadhili al-Tanisi, d. 
8590/1446. 


8 [dah al-Dalalat fi Sama® al-Alat (Clarification of Proofs 


on Listening to \nstruments) / ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi, d. 
1143/1730, 


Wehave discussed it in detail in chapter 8. 


1. Tashnif al-Asma‘ bi-Ba‘di Asrar al-Sama‘ (Pleasing the Ear with 
some Secrets of Sama )/ Aba Zayd “Abd al-Rahman ibn Mustafa 
al Aydarasi al-Yamani al-Misri, d. 1192 /1778. 


10. Ibtal Da‘wa ‘l-Ijma‘ fi Tabrim al-Sama* (Invalidarion of aa 
Claim of Consensus on the Prohibition of Sama’) / Muhamma 


ibn ‘Ali al-Shawkani, d. 1250/1834. 


Despite the strong title, al-Shawkani is not lending open-ended 
support to proponents of music. He declares it to be among the 
suspect things that a believer should stay away from. We quoted 
his conclusion in chapter 12. 


These are not exhaustive lists. Many books C 
However they are representative of what ha 


an be added to both. 


Ss been written on the 
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subject during the past centuries. The first three books in the first 
list condemn malahi, or the instruments of diversion. These books 
were written in the third and fourth centuries. [t was in the fourth 
century that a/-Luma‘ appeared, making a case for Sufi sama‘ 
Most of the books written in the fifth century and later deal with 
sama. Quoting earlier Sufi masters in support, they argue that 
sama was not required to begin with and prevalent sama‘ was not 
permissible because of its use of musical instruments and other 
wrongful practices. The books written in defense of sama‘ also 
agree with the general impermissibility of musical instruments but 
argue for the limited permissibility of the instrument-free sama‘ 
with many restrictions. 








APPENDIX 3 


BIOGRAPHICAL NoTEs 


Ad a-Ghani al-Nabulsi (d. 1141/1729) 

Yuyth ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi was born and raised in Damascus. 
Hetraveled to Baghdad, Palestine, Lebanon, Egypt, and the Hijaz, 
and then returned to Damascus where he died. His father, Isma‘il 
Abdal-Ghani, was a Hanafi jurist as was he. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani 
ws Suh master ordained in the Qadiriyyah and Naqshbandiyyah 
urigah and a prolific and eloquent writer. 


‘Abd al-Hayy al-Lakhnawi (1264-1304 / 1848-1887) 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy ibn Mubammad ‘Abd al-Halim al-Ansari 
al-Lakhnawi al-Hindi, Aba ‘1-Hasanat was from Lucknow, India. 
An authority in Hadith, fiqh, and biographies, he wrote books of 
enduring value in all of these disciplines despite the fact that he 


died at age 40. 


‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas i (d. 67/687) 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas >, known as the Imam of mufassirs, was the 
son of the Prophet's uncle Sayyiduna ‘Abbas «i. He was only 
thirceen when the Prophet 2% passed away. Because of his great 
knowledge and deep understanding, he gained prominence despite 
his youth. The Prophet 35, had prayed for him, “Oh Allah, grant 
him understanding of religion and teach him interpretation (of 


301 
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the Quran).”' The Companions had given him such title 

Tarjuman al-Quran (the interpreter of the Qur’an), a/-Haby Fc 
great scholar), and a/-Bahr (the ocean of knowledge). Sa'd ibn Abi 
Waqqas Se said, “I have never seen anyone who was quicker in 


understanding and who had more knowledge and greater wisdom 


than Ibn ‘Abbas. I have seen ‘Umar 2% summon him to discuss 


difficult problems in the presence of veterans of Badr.” 


“Abdullah ibn Mas‘td «3% (d. 32/652) 

‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘ud ibn Ghafil ibn Habib al-Hudbali iB, the 
great master of figh, tafsir, Qur’anic recitation, and Hadith, was 
the sixth person to embrace Islam. In his first encounter with him, 
the Prophet 45 recognized his special merit and invited him to stay 
with him. Thus he practically grew in the household of the Prophet 
$= He took part in both migrations (Abyssinia and Madinah) 
and was present in Badr. When ‘Umar ibn al-Kharrab <é sent 

him to Kifa to teach the people there, he said to them, ‘I have 

given you preference over my self.” The Companions attested that 

‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘id «#8 was the most knowledgeable among 

them regarding the Book of Allah.’ He himself said, 


By Allah, there is no chapter or verse in the Book of Allah about 
which I do not know where and in what context it was revealed. 
And if I were to find someone more knowledgeable than I about 
the Book of Allah, I would ride to him if a camel could reach 


him.? 


“Abdullah ibn al-Mubarak (118-181 / 736-797) 

‘Abdullah ibn al-Mubarak thn Wadih al-Maruzi, Abu ‘Abd al- 
Rahman was a great scholar of Hadith, figh, and history in addition 
to being a great Sufi, mujahid, historian, and trader from Khurdsan. 


1 Ibn ‘Abbas in Musnad Ahmad, »\s -» | A 1 (Musnad of ‘Abdullah 
ibn ‘Abbas}, 3:321, no. 3033. 


2. Abi ‘I-Ahwas in Sabih Muslim, aii we jai Ob. incall Joli Os 
wi; ayn—s cy Be (Book: Merits of the Companions, Chapter: Merits of 
Abdullah ibn Mas‘iid and his mother Be), no. 6484. 
3. ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘ud in Sahih al- Bukhari, ce Lialok. ola bles Ors 
6 wine [Book: Virtues of the Qur'an, Chapter: Reciters am th 

Companions of the Prophet #22], no. 5053, eg 
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5 led a lot for hai}; jihad, and business. At the same time he 
hi person t0 write a book on jihad. His book on zuhd also 
aninus to be published today. 


apdulth ibn Rawahah 225) (d. 8 AH) 


thullih ion Rawahah &2> was the great poet from among, the 
(anpanions who fought with his sword as well as with his tongue 
thestke of Islam. He participated in Badr, Uhud, Hudaybiyyah, 
Hib, and Mutah, where he was the third commander of the 
any o 3000 facing 200,000 Romans. He was martyred there. In 


hatles he would use his poetry to inspire fellow soldiers. 


Abi “Abbas al-Qurtubi (578-656 / 1182-1258) 

Aimad ibn ‘Umar ibn Ibrahim, Aba ’1- ‘Abbas al-Ansari al-Qurtubi, 
known as Ibn al-Muzayyin was a prominent Maliki scholar from 
d-Andalus (Muslim Spain) who had mastered both Hadith and 
igh. Among his students was the famous Imam Qurtubi, or Imam 
Abi “Abdullah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Abu Bakr al-Qurtubi 
id.671 AH). He was born in Qurtubah and died in Alexandria. 


Abi '-Dahdah «i, (d. 3/625) 
Ihabit ibn ‘Amr ibn Zayd ibn ‘Adi, Abu ‘l-Dabdah “$3 was an 
Ansari Companion. He took part in the battle of Badr and was 


martyred in Uhud. The incident of his giving away in charity his 
huge date garden is well-known. 


Abt Hatim. See Ibn Hibban. 
Aba Hurayrah 28 (d. 59/679) 


‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Sakbr al-Dawsi memorized and narrated the 
most ahadith from among all the Companions. He was born an 
orphan eight years before the beginning of Revelation. He arrived 
in Madinah eight years after hijrah when he accepted Islam. After 
that he stayed closely in the company of the Messenger of Allah 
4 | devoting his life to the learning, teaching and propagating of 
Hadith. He narrated 5374 ahadith, to more than eight hundred 


Companions and Successors. 


Ap. ¥ 
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Aba ‘1-Qasim al-Baghawi (213-317 / 828-929) 

‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Marzuban, Abi 
L-Qasim al-Baghawi was born in Baghdad, although his cml was 
from Baghshir in Afghanistan. He also died in Baghdad. He was 
the prominent Hadith authority in Iraq in the 3rd/9th century. (He 
should not be confused with Aba Muhammad Husayn ibn Mas‘iid 
ibn Muhammad al-Farra’ al-Baghawi [435-516/1043-1122], the 
tamous author of Tafsir al-Baghawi, and Mishkat al-Masabih). 


Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri 2&5 (10 BH-74 AH / 613-693) 

Sa‘d ibn Malik ibn Sinan al-Khudri al-Ansari al-Khazraji was the 
famous Companion from Madinah who spent much time in the 
company of the Prophet #5. He narrated 1180 ahadith. 


Aba Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996) 


Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Atiyyah al-Harithi, Abu Talib al-Makki 
was a Maliki jurist and Sufi scholar. He was born in Makkah and 
later moved to Basra and then Baghdad. He spent much time in 
Sufi spiritual exercises. For a long time he did not eat regular food 
and subsisted on grasses and weeds. His book on Sufism, Qut al- 
Qulazb (Nourishment for the Hearts), is an important Sufi manual 


that makes it clear that the place for Sufism is within the Shari ah 
and not outside it. 


Abt Umamah al-Bahili 22 (5 BH-86 AH) 

Sadi ibn ‘Ajlan Abu Umamah al-Bahili was the chief of the 
Bahili tribe. When he accepted Islam, so did his entire tribe. He 
participated in Hudaybiyyah. Later he moved co Hims (al-Sham) 
and was the last living Companion in al-Sham. He has reported 


many ahadith from the Prophet #2% as well as from ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khartab and Mua dh ibn Jabal and others, which can be found in 


Bukhari and other collections. 
Abi ‘Umar. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr. 


Al-Adhra‘i (708-783/ 1308-1381) 


Ahmad ibn Hamdan ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid Aba 'l-‘Abbas 
Shihab al-Din al-Adhra‘i was a Shafi'i jurist. He was born in 


Adhra at (now called Dar’a) in southern al-Sham and studied figh 
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cpt He served a8 2 qadi in Halab (Aleppo) in northern al- 


sn Helett many treatises in figh. 


sid, 3601970) 

hnmad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Abdullah, Abu Bakr al-Ajurri was 
on Aju, a village near Baghdad. A prolific author, he was a 
With scholar as well as a prominent Shafii jurist. He taught in 
huhdad until the year 330 AH, after which he moved to Makkah 
ahete he spent the remaining thirty years of his life. 
Wid. Nue (4. 1118/1706) 


Aion Salim ion Muhammad ibn Salim ibn Abmad ibn Sa‘id, Abu 
‘Hasan al-Niuri was raised in Tunis and completed his education 
ai-Azhart University. His teacher there, Shaykh Ibn Nasir al-Dar‘i 


wet his biography below), was a Sufi master as well. Shaykh Nuri 
was authorized in the Shadhili tarigah. 


‘ia Tantawi (1325-1419 | 1908-1999) 

judge, fteedom fighter, author, teacher and orator, Shaykh ‘AMi 
d-Tantawi was born in Damascus and died in Jeddah where he 
was tesiding since 1963. Shaykh al-Tantawi was involved in the 
situgele for independence of Syria, Iraq, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
and Palestine. He was awarded the King Faisal International Prize 
in 1990 for service to the cause of Islam. Shaykh al-Tantawi 


authored many books on a wide variety of subjects, including an 
ei¢ht-valume memoir. 


A-Aliisi (1217-1270 | 1802-1854) 
Mabmid ibn ‘Abdullah al-Husayni al-Alusi, Shihab al-Din, Abu 'I- 
Thana’the Hanafi mufti of Baghdad, was one of the most prominent 
scholars of Iraq in the 13th! 19th century. His monumental thirty- 
part tafsir of the Qur'an, Rub al-Ma ‘ani, was written in fifteen years 
and his deep knowledge of Arabic grammar, morphology, Eladith, 
figh, literature, history, and myriad other subjects shines through 
this work. According to the late ‘Allamah Yusuf Binnori R2b al- 
Ma‘ani occupies the same place among Quranic commentaries as 
Fath al-Bari does among commentaries on Sahih al-Bukhari. 
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Al-Asamm (247-346 / 861-957) 


Muhammad ibn Ya‘qub ibn Yusuf, Abu l Abbas al-Asamm was an 
important Hadith scholar from Nisabar in the 4th/10th century. 
He taught Hadith for seventy-six years, covering an unprecedented 
three generations—fathers, sons, and grandsons. To acquire Hadith 
knowledge he traveled extensively and heard Hadith from scholars 
in Makkah, Egypt, Damascus, Mosul, Kufa, and Baghdad. 
Ayatollah Rohullah Miasawi Khomeini (1319-1409 /1902- 
1989) 

Ayatollah Rubullah Musawi Khomeini was the Shi‘ah scholar and 
the Supreme Leader of Iran after the Iranian Revolution of 1979 
that he led. He remained its Supreme Leader until his death. 


Al-Bara’ ibn Malik «#5 (d. 20/641) 


Al-Bara’ ibn Malik «3% was brother of famous Companion Anas 
ibn Malik #8. He was known for his exceptional bravery. 


Al-Bura‘i (d. 803/1400) ‘| 
‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Bura’i al-Yamani was a 


mufti and a teacher as well as a Sufi poet. His anthology of poetry 


consists mostly of praise of the Prophet #5. He hailed from Bura , 
a mountain in the Tihamah region of Yemen. 


A\-Basiri (608-696 / 1212-1296) 


Muhammad ibn Sa‘id ibn Hammad ibn ‘Abdullah al-Sunhaji al- 
Busiri al-Misri, Sharaf al-Din, Abu ‘Abdullah was a well-known 
poet of the 7th/13th century. Originally from Morocco, he was 
born in Bahshim and passed away in Alexandria. His mother was 
from Basir in Egypt and that is why he is refered to as Busiri. He 
has a diwdn of poetry and his most famous poems are al-Burdah 
and al-Hamziyyah. Many people wrote commentaries on, as well 
as qasidahs in the meter of, his Burdah. He also wrote a qasidah in 
a aah. of ihe famous Qasidah Burdah of the Companion Kalb 
with — it begins “Until when shall you remain occupied 


Oo” 
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i Dahhak (d. 105/723) 
Dabhak ibn Muzabim al-Balkhi al-Khurasani, Abu ‘l-Qdsim is 


hefamous mufassir from Khurasan. Many Companions were alive 
nhen he was born, but it is doubtful that he met any of them. 
futhet he obtained his knowledge from Sa‘id ibn Jubayr, through 
hom he received the commentaries of Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri, [bn 
Una, Anas ibn Malik, and other luminous Companions 2%). It 
ba measure of his interest in teaching children that more than 
3000 children were in his school. 


A-Daraqutni (306-385 / 919-995) 


Ali ton ‘Umar ibn Abmad ibn Mahdi, Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Ddaraqutni 
a-Shafii was a leading Shafi‘l jurist and Hadith scholar in the 
4h/\0th century. He was born in Dar al-Qurun, a neighborhood 
inBaghdad. He wrote many books relating to Hadith and Hadith 
sciences, including a Sunan. 


A-Dawla'i (514-598 / 1120-1201) 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn Zayd ibn Yasin al-Tha‘labi al-Dawla%, Abu 
Qasim, Diya" al-Din was a Shafi‘i jurist from Mosul. He later 
moved to Damascus where he taught and gave public lectures. Fle 
authored many books. 


Dawid al-Zahiri (201-270 | 816-884) 


Dawid ibn ‘Ali ibn Khalaf al-Asbahani, Abu Sulayman al-Zahiri 
was the founder of the now defunct Zahiri (literalist) school of 
Islamic law. He was born in Kufa and lived in Baghdad. 

Al-Dhahabi (673-748 | 1274-1348) 

Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn ‘Uthman ibn Qaymaz al-Dhahabi, 
Shams al-Din, Abu ‘Abdullah Al-Dhahabi was Hafiz of Hadith, 


historian, scholar, and researcher. His family was originally from 
Turkmenistan but he was born in Damascus and died there. Imam 


al-Dhahabi was a prolific writer and wrote nearly a hundred books 
on various subjects. He is especially renowned for his biographical 
works. 
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Dha ‘}-Nan al-Misri (d. 245/859) 


Thawban ibn Ibrahim Dhu 'l-Nan Abu l-Fayyad or Abu L-Fayd 
is the famous Sufi master from Egypt known for his eloquence, 
wisdom, and poetry. A famous story tells a lot about his concern 
and compassion for the wayward. One day he and his disciples 
came across a boatload of people on the river Nile, who were busy 
in enjoying music and other sins. Disgusted with their unseemly 
behaviour, his companions asked him to curse them. Dhu ‘l-Nun 
raised his hands and cried: “O Lord, as You have given these people 

joy in this world, make them so they get joy in the next world!” 

The sincerity of his du‘a touched the hearts of the merry-makers 

who broke out in tears and broke their lutes. 


Al-Farabi (260-339 / 874-950) 


Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Tarkhan ibn Uzlugh, Abu Nasr 
al-Farabi, known as the Second Teacher (Aristotle is known as 
the First Teacher), introduced Greek philosophy to the Muslim 
world. Originally from Turkey, he was born in Farab and grew up 
in Baghdad. Later he moved to Egypt and then to Damascus where 
he died. He wrote books on philosophy and music. 


Al-Fazazi (d. 627/1230) 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yakhlaftan ibn Abmad, Abu Zayd al-Fazazi al- 
Qurtubi was born in Qurtubah and died in Marrakesh. In addition 
to being a poet, he also had interest in ‘ilm al-kalam and figh. His 
eulogy of the Propher 32% is titled a/-‘Asharar. 


Al-Hakim al-Naysabari (321-405 / 933-1014) 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Hamdawayh, Al-Tahmani al- 
Naysabiri, known as al-Hakim is well-known for his Mustadrak 
on the Sahihayn. It consists of ahadith that in his view meet the 
criteria of Imams Bukhari and Muslim for authenticity bur are 
not included in their collections. He also wrote books on history, 
Hadith methodology, and biography. 

Al-Harawi (396-481 / 1006-1089) 


‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Ansari al-Harawi, Aba Isma‘il 
was a prominent Hanbali scholar of the Sth/1 Ith century. He was 


SS 
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sheen the famous Companion Abu Ayyub al-Ansart. 
: 


pga mstet in lexicopraphy, history, biographies, and Hadith. 
duoc a biography of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 


(Haan al-Basti (21-110 | 642-728) 


giStidal-Hasan ibn Yasar al-Basri was a famous Successor gifted 
ate rae combination of vast knowledge and moving speech. 
Hewasaso known for his intense devotion and piety. Hasan al- 
luiwas born in Madinah and grew up in the home of Umm 
Namah, one of the wives of Prophet Muhammad 3%. Later he 


motd to Basta. Imam Ghazali said that he was closest to the 
hophets in speech and to the Companions in character. 


Hasan bn Thabit (4.541674) 28s, 


Hasin ibn Thabit ibn al-Mundhir al-Khazraji al-Ansari accepted 
Kam atthe age of sixty and became the Poet of the Messenger of 
Nth $2, Even before Islam he was an accomplished poet of the 
hnsar whose fame had reached the Ghassanid kings. He used to 


rate his poetry in the Masjid of the Prophet 44%. He lived for 
mother sixty years after accepting Islam. 


N-Hartab (902-954 1 1497-1547) 


Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ru‘ayni, 
known as al-Hattab was a Sufi and a Maliki jurist of the 10th/ 
loth century. He was born in Makkah and died in Tripoli. Fis six 
volume Mawahib al-Jalil is an important source book for Maliki 
hgh. He also wrote a monograph on calculation of salah times by 
astronomical observations without the use of any instruments. 
Al-Huywiri (d. 465/1077) 
Abi ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri al-Ghaznawi 
also known as Data Ganj Bakhsh or Data Sahib, was a Persian Sufi 
and scholar during the Sth/ 11th century. He was born in Ghaznah 
(in present day Afghanistan) and died in Lahore (in present day 


Pakistan). His most famous work is Kashf al-Mahjub (Unveiling 
the Veiled), the classic text on Sufism written in Persian. It contains 


advice for the seekers as well as biographies of Sufi masters. 


a>. 
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Ibn “Abd al-Barr (368-463 / 978-1071) 


Yusuf ibn “Abdullah ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Barr al-Namayj 


al-Qurtubi al-Maliki, Abii ‘Umar was a Maliki scholar from 
Qurtubah. He excelled in Hadith sciences and was known as Hafiz 
al-Maghrib. He was a historian, researcher, and a prolific writer, 
Among his famous works are al-Isti‘ab (a collection of biographies 


of the Companions) and Jami‘ Bayan al-‘Ilm (a collection of 
Hadith). 


Ton Abi ‘l-Dunya (208-281 / 823-894) 


‘Abdullah ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Sufyan, lon Abi t-Dunya 
al-Qurashi al-Umawi, Abu Bakr wasa freed slave of Banu Umayyah. 
Referred to as a bafiz of Hadith, he was also a powerful speaker 
who could make people laugh or cry through his speech. He was 
born in Baghdad and died there. He was a teacher of ‘Abbasi 
Khalifah al-Mu‘tadid and his son Muktafi. The later was known 
as a just and wise ruler who brought many reforms to the ‘Abbasi 
government during his five-year rule. Al-Dhahabi has listed 164 


publications from Ibn Abi ‘l-Dunya, about two dozen of which 
have been found and published.* 


Ibn “Asakir (499-571 / 1105-1175) 
Abi '-Qasim ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn Hibatullah ibn ‘Abdullah, Ibn 


‘Asakir was the great Hadith master and historian from al-Sham. 
He authored about a hundred books. His most famous book is the 
eighty-volume Zarikh Dimashq, also known as Tarikh Ibn ‘Asakir . 
He used to teach at the Umawi Mosque in Damascus. Among his 
famous students was Sultan Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi. 


Ibn Battah (304-387 / 917-997) 


‘Ubaydullah ibn Mubammad ibn Muhammad ibn Hamdan, Abi 
‘Abdullah, known as Ibn Battah, was a prominent Hanbali jurist 
and Hadith scholar. He authored more than a hundred books. 


4. Al-Dhahabi, Styar A ‘lam al-Nubala’, 31 ofl cyl: 8 phe Zl 234)! (Section: 
the Fifteenth Generation, Biography: Ibn Abi ‘l-Dunya], 13:401-404. 








ibn Ma‘bad al-Tamimi, Abu Hatim ql- 


in 
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gata“ Asqalan (773-852 | 1372-1449) 
lool i ‘Ali al-Kandni al-‘Asqalani, Abu 'l-Fadl, Shihab al- 
rn, on Hajar is. the renowned Hadith scholar and historian, 


dase commentary on Sahih al-Bukhari is an indispensable work 


iy anyone who wants to study the latter. The fame of this book 
hi reached many parts of the Muslim world even before its 
anpetion. He was born in Egypt and died there. His original 
mere was in literature and poetry, but then he turned to Hadith 
midis and traveled to Yemen, the Arabian Peninsula, and other 
places for this purpose. His famous works include: Lisan al-Mizan, 


Nwkhbat al-Fikr fi Mustalah Abl al-Athar, and Fath al-Bari fi Sharh 
Sibih al-Bukhari. 


Ibn Hajar al-Haythami (909-974 / 1504-1567) 


Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Hajar al-Haytami al-Sa‘di al- 
Ansari, Shihab al-Din, Abi 'l-‘Abbas al-Makki was a Shafi‘i scholar 
who was born in Egypt and lived most of his life until his death in 
Makkah. He also studied at al-Azhar. He was granted permission 
to teach and pive fatwa when he was barely twenty years old. 
Among his works is a book enumerating the merits of Imam Abu 
Hanifah. 


Iba Hazm (384-456 | 994-1064) 


‘Ali ibn Abmad ibn Sa‘id ibn Hazm al-Zahiri, Abu Mubammad 
was the great mujtahid from al-Andalus. His father was a minister 
in the government as was he, but later he abandoned government 
positions in favor of scholarly pursuits. He did much to revive the 
Tahiti school, but despite his efforts the school ultimately died 
because of the built-in problems with its doctrines. \bn Hazm left 
about 400 books on a variety of subjects including jurisprudence, 
principles of jurisprudence, biography, history, logic, theology, 
comparative religions, poetry, and literature. File made many 
enemies because of his sharp tongue. It was said that his tongue 
and the sword of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf were siblings. 


Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) 
Muhammad ibn Hibban tbn Ahmad ibn Hibban ibn Muddh 


Busti was 4 storeh~ 
eee 
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knowledge in igh, language, Hadith, medicine, geography, history, 
and other fields. He was born in Bust (in Sijistan) and traveled to 
Khurasan, al-Sham, Egypt, Iraq, and Jazirah. He also served as the 
Qadi in Samargand for along time. Most well-known for his Sahih, 
he wrote extensively on subjects relating to Hadith sciences. Many 
of his books are ten to thirty-volume works. He also compiled a 
collection of all the ahadith in the Sibah Sittah after removing their 


chains of transmission. 


Ibn Hisham (d. 213/828) 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Hisham ibn Ayyub al-Himyari al-Ma‘afiri, Abu 
Muhammad, Jamal al-Din was a scholar of genealogy, language, 
and Arabic history. He was born and raised in Basra and passed 
away in Egypt. He is most famous for his biography of the Prophet 


es 


Ibn Jama ah (725-790 / 1325-1388) 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Muhammad, Abu Ishaq, Burhan al- 
Din, al-Magdisi al-Shafi ¢ Ibn Jama‘ah was a scholar of extraordinaty 
qualities. He has been referred to as the scholar’s scholar and orators 
orator. He was born in Egypt, grew up in Damascus, and moved 
to Jerusalem. He was appointed as a qadi in Egypt. After sometime 
he resigned and moved to Jerusalem. The Sultan persuaded him to 
come back to Egypt, which he did for a while and then again went 
back to Jerusalem. He also served as a qadi in al-Sham. It was for 

him chat the marble pulpit was built at the Dome of the Rock from 

where he used to give the khurbah for Eid. Previously there was a 

wooden pulpit. He also wrote a ten-volume tafsir of the Quran. 


Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (224—310 / 839-923) 

Muhammad ibn Jarir ibn Yazid al-Tabari, Abu Ja‘far was the 
eminent historian, jurist, and commentator of the Qur'an. He was 
born in Tabristan and moved to Baghdad where he lived until the 
end of his life. He is most famous for his eleven-volume Tarikh 
al-Tabari and thitcy-volume tafsir of the Qur’an. It is said that he 
wrote forty pages a day, every day, for forty years. 
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stfai(508-597 1 1114-1201) 

iy a-Rahman ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Jawzi al-Qurashi al- 

slkidivasa major Hanbali scholar of his time and a descendant of 
seh Khalifah, Sayyiduna Abu Baks i . He was born and lived 
iventie life in Baghdad. A prolific writer, he has approximately 
iiwritten works attributed to him. Topics include tafsir, Hadith, 
iory, biographies, Quranic sciences, theology, admonition, 
aifigh. He was also a powerful speaker whose lectures attracted 
hundreds of thousands of people. He said, “I scribed with my hand 


methousand volumes. One hundred thousand people repented at 
nyhand and twenty thousand accepted Islam.” 


Ibnal-fayyab (673-749 | 1274-1349) 


Ali tn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Sulayman, Abu l-Hasan ibn al- 
\nyid was a poet from Gharnatah (Granada) in al-Andalus, and 


ihe teacher of Lisan al-Din ibn al-Khatib. He has an anthology of 
poetry. 


Ibn Juray) (80-150 | 699-767) 


Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Jurayj, Abu ’l-Walid and Abu 
Khalid was born in Makkah and lived all his life there, although 
he was of Roman descent. He is among the first people to produce 
books in Hadith. A small work by him entitled Juz’ Jbn Jurayj was 


published in Riyadh in 1412. It contains seventy-three narrations 
with full isnad. 


Ibn Khaldiin (732-808 / 1332-1406) 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mubammad ibn Mubammad, Ibn Khaldun 
Abu Zayd, the famous fourteenth century Arab historian, is 
considered as the father of many modern day sciences including 
historiography, sociology, and economics. He was born in Tunisia 
ina family of scholars and statesmen who came from al-Andalus. 
He traveled widely and also served as a Maliki qadi in Cairo where 
he later died. His Mugaddimah \aid down the foundations of several 
fields of knowledge. Arnold Toynbee wrote, “He has conceived 


and formulated a philosophy of history which is undoubtedly the 
greatest work of its kind thar has ever yet been created by any mind 
in any time or place.” y 
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Ibn al-Munadi (256-336 / 870-947) 
Abmad ibn Ja‘far ibn Mubammad, Aba 1. 


| Hlusayn ibn al-Munadi 
was a Hanbali scholar of tafsir and Hadith from Baghdad i” 
wrote more than a hundred books. | 


Tbn Nasir al-Dar'i (1011-1085 / 1603-1674) 


Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad, Ibn Nasir, Abu ‘Abdullah 
al-Dar‘i was a Maliki scholar from Morroco and a teacher of Shaykh 
al-Nuri (see his biography in this chapter). He had a monastery and 
a huge following. An avid reader, he started collecting books from 


a young age despite such poverty that he could not afford a bed 
and used to sleep on the bare floor. He wrote many books on hgh, 
astronomy, medicine, lexicography, and Hadith. He devoted one 
book to the biographies of his teachers. He also wrote Manziumabh 
fi Figh al-Malik, presenting the Maliki jurisprudence in verse. 


Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah (691-751 / 1292-1350) 

Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn Ayyub ibn Sa ‘d al-Dimashgi, Abu 
‘Abdullah, Shams al-Din was one of the great Islamic scholars 
of all times. He was from Damascus. A devoted disciple of Ibn 
Taymiyyah, he was imprisoned with him and was released only 
after the latter's death. He was an eloquent and prolific writer and 

produced books of enduring values on jurisprudence, tafsir, Sufism, 


Hadith, music, and many others. He was the principle source for 
spreading the works of his teacher. 


Ibn Qudamah, Muwaffaq al-Din al-Maqdisi (541-620 / 1 146- 
1223) 


‘Abdullah ibn Abmad ibn Qudamah al-Magdisi, later al-Dimashgi, 
al-Hanbali, Abu Muhammad, Muwaffaq al-Din was a major 
Hanbali jurist from al-Sham. He was born in a village near Nabulus 
(Palestine) and educated in Damascus, where he spent most of his 


life. His al-Mughni is a standard reference 
text f , 
His other works include books on ext for Hanbali figh. 


tincipl ae: 
theology, and merits of the ae ples of jurisprudence, 
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sti Shams al-Din al-Maqdisi (597-682 / 1200- 


My 

ii atRabman ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Qudamah al- 
| Wali, Abit |-Faraj, Shams al-Din was a \eading Hanbali jurist 
| oiihe fst Hanbali qadi in Damascus. He served there for twelve 
| als 

| fold (168-230 / 784-845) 


\iowmmad ibn Sa‘d ibn Mani Abu ‘Abdullah was born in 
hand travelled to Kifa, Baghdad, Makkah, and Madinah for 
uation, His teachers included Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah, Waki ibn 
Hlarah, and Hushaym ibn Bashir. Finally he settled in Baghdad 
sing his teacher Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Waqidi. He was 
known as the sctibe for Wagidi. Among his prominent students 
were lbn Abi 'l-Dunya, Abu ’l-Qasim al-Baghawi, and the historian 
and genealogist al-Baladhuri. His book of biographies al-Tabaqat 
a-Kubra also known as al-Tabagat ibn Sa‘d has given him a lasting, 
place among scholars and authors. 


Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i (46-96 | GG6-815) 


Ibrahim ibn Yazid ibn Qays ibn al-Aswad, Abu ‘Imran al-Nakha% 
was a great jurist and Hadith master from the generation of 
Successors. He was the main student of ‘Alqamah and the main 
teacher of Hammad who was in turn the main teacher of Imam 
Abu Hanifah. 


Ibrahim ibn Sad (109-184 | 727-800) 

Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rabman ibn ‘Awf, Abu 
hag al-Zuhri was from Madinah and had moved to Baghdad. 
According, to many reports he considered “ud-playing, permissible. 
However he has not left any books that would explain his position 


and his arguments. His stand was rejected by a consensus of 
jurists. 


Wkrimah Aba Abdullah (25-105 / 645-723) 


Tkrimah ibn ‘Abdullah al-Barbari, Abu ‘Abdullah was a freed 
slave of Ibn ‘Abbas. “Allamah, bafiz, and mufassir, he was one of 
the most knowledgeable Successors in tafsir. He narrated fre- 
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many prominent Companions including Ibn ‘Abbas. Ibn ‘anal 


Aishah, “Ali ibn Abi Talib, Aba Hurayrah os, and others. Sha‘bi 
is reported to have said, “There is no one left alive with more 
Knowledge of the book of Allah than ‘Ikrimah.” Qatadah said, 
“The most knowledgeable in matters of halal and haram is Hasan 


ih ylers for bus refusal to accept their doctrine regarding the 
irinbeing 2 creation instead of the Word of Allah. Ultimately 
wns tyough his perseverance and steadfastness that the deviant 


lynine was defeated and rescinded. His Musnad contains 40,000 
(Hasan al-Basri), the most knowledgeable in rites of pilgrimage ‘a -_ eee Pistory, and merits of 
is Ata (Ata ibn Rabah) and the most knowledgeable in tafsir is a 
‘tkrimah.” ° lnam Malik (93-179 1 712-795) 
Al Imadi (978-1051 / 1570-1641) | . bn Anas ibn Malik, Abu ‘Abdullah was the second of the 
‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Muhammad ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Imad al-Din ui mujahid Imams. Known as the Imam of the Abode of 
al-Effendi was from Damascus where he also served as a mufti. He 


inigation, he was born in Madinah and spent his life there. His 
was also a poet. He wrote books on fiqh, biography, and tafsir. 


mast famous book is al-Muwatta’ (“The Approved”), a collection 
dsound ahadith reported by the people of the Hijaz together with 
Imam Abu Hanifah (80-150 / 699-767) 
Al-Nu'man ibn Thabit al-Kufi, Abi Hanifah is known as ° the 


besayings of the Companions, the Successors, and the generation 
iret them. The Maliki school had followers in North Africa, al- 

Greatest Imam” (al-Imam al-A‘zam). He is well known for his Andalus EEypt, and some areas of al-Sham, Yemen, Sudan, Iraq, 

immense knowledge, sharp intelligence and wit, extraordinary and Khurasan. 

wisdom, and exemplary piety and nobleness of character. The 

Hanafi school that he founded has the largest number of followers 

of any school in Islamic Law. Of the four mujtahid imams, he 5s 




















imam Shah'i (150-204 | 767-820) 


Muhammad ibn Idris ibn al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Uthman ibn Shafi‘ al- 
A | Hashimi al-Qurashi al-Muttalibi, Abu ‘Abdullah was the third of 
the only one from the Successors (tabi‘in). He organized the study BM ford teins, He was born in Gaza (Palestine) and 
of figh using a systematic approach, investigating and developing : 
rulings for not only the problems that somebody had inquired 


atthe age of two moved to Makkah, where he grew up. He spent 
the last five years of his life in Egypt and is buried in Cairo. He 
shared the Prophet's lineage, ‘Abd al-Manaf being their common 
ancestor. Among his most prominent teachers were Imam Malik 
ibn Anas and Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani, the student 


of Imam Abu Hanifah. Among, his most important books is the 
seven-volume al-Umm, his book on fiqh. 


about but also for other situations that could be conceived. The 
order for the presentation of figh subjects that he established, 
beginning with purity (tahdrah) followed by prayer (salah), etc. 


was retained by all subsequent jurists. Imam Shafi‘l said: “People 
are all dependents of Aba Hanifah in figh.” 


Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal (164-241 / 780-855) 


Ismail ibn Nujayd (d. 366/977 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal, Aba ‘Abdullah was one of sma il ibn Nujayd ( ) 
the four mujtahid Imams of figh. He was born in Baghdad and 


Isma‘il ibn Nujayd ibn Abmad ibn Yusuf al-Salami al-Naysaburi 
traveled widely to seek knowledge, poing to Kiifa, Basra, Makkah, 


al-Sift, Abi ‘Amr was a Sufi master and Hadith scholar from 
Madinah, Yemen, al-Sham, Khurasan, al-Maghrib, and al-Jaza’ir. 


Nishapur. He died in Makkah. 
He went through a great trial for a long period at the hands of four Junayd al-Baghdadi (220-298 / 835-910) 
5 ALDhahabi, Siyar A'lam al-Nubala’ 

Srnec lam al-Nubala’, wht by Se [Ikrimah Maas 


Al-Junayd ibn Muhammad ibn al-Junayd al-Baghdadi, Abu 'l- Qasim 
was a very eloquent Sufi master and scholar who was also v- 
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well-versed in the Our’a i 

Baghdad. AI-Kh — a Hadith. He spent his entire life in 
a di says, We never saw any of our scholas who 

had in them both Aa/ (station of gnosis) and knowledge apart from 

Junayd. Known for his eloquence and scholarship, his gatherings 

used to gather people of varying backgrounds including bulagha’ 

(those interested in rhetoric), philosophers, and mutakalliman. 


Ka‘b ibn Malik (d. 50/670) «#5 
Ka‘b ibn Malik al-Ansari al-Khazraji was a Companion and a 
great poet of Islam. He had become famous as a poet even during 


the period of Jahiliyyah and later devoted his poetic talent to the 


service of Islam. 


Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr (d. 26/645) 
Ka‘ ibn Zuhayr came from a family of poe m I | 
was one of the highest ranking poets of the Jahiliyyah society. 
When Islam came, he used his poetry against the Muslims, 
especially in insulting Muslim women. So much so, that alter 
conquest of Makkah, when nearly all of the former enemies 0 
Islam were pardoned, Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr was included in the few 


who were not. He then had a change of heart. He es = 
came to the Messenger of Allah #3. There he oe te pase: 


seeking forgiveness and praising the Messenger z 
only forgiven, the Messenger #3 gave him his cloak as a gift. That 
Poem of the Cloak (Qusidah Burdah) has inspired innumerable 


eulogies for the Propher #25. 


Al-Kindi (c. 185-260/801-873) 

Ya‘gitb ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, Abu Yusuf is known as the “Philosopher 
of the Arabs.” He came from the Arab tribe of Kindah and spent 
his early life in Kafa, where his father was the governor. After going 
to Baghdad he became interested in philosophy. He wrote about 
270 treatises in logic, philosophy, physics, mathematics, music, 
medicine, and natural history. Most of his works are lost. 


Labid ibn Rabi‘ah (d. 41/661) 
Labid ibn Rabi‘ah ibn Malik was another of che 
poetry in the Jahiliyyah days. He was kn 


ts from Najd. He, too, 


Blanes of Arabic 


own 
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sn and was one of the poets of the famous al-Sab‘ al- 


jk m 
4 dnt (the seven poems hung on the walls of the Kabah in 


seme of the Jahiliyyah). When he accepted Islam, however, he 
apped writing poetry altogether, losing all interest in it in the face 
othe Qur'an. 


\dchil al-Shami (d. 112/730) 
\e-hil ion Abi Muslim ibn Shadhil, Abi ‘Abdullah al-Shami was 
ike preeminent jurist of al-Sham. He was of Persian origin and was 


bon in Kabul. He traveled to many places for study of Hadith and 
then setded in al-Sham, 


ALManbiji (d. 785/1383) 

Mutammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Mahmid al- 
Silibi, Shams al-Din al-Manbiji was a prominent Hanbali jurist 
ww Suh fom Damascus. He also wrote a book to explain the 


| rulings regarding plague and offer consolation to the sufferers 


during the plague of 764 AH. 


Al-Mas'adi (d. 346/957) 

Alt ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, Aba ‘l-Hasan al-Mas‘udi was the great 

historian and geographer from the descendants of ‘Abdullah 

ibn Mas‘td iM. Born in Baghdad, he traveled to Persia, India, 

Indus Valley, Somalia, Arabia, al-Sham, Egypt, East Africa, Spain, 
Russia, and China. He abridged his thirty volume world history 
into Muri al-Dhahab wa Ma‘adin al-Jawhar (Meadows of Gold 
and Mines of Gems) which has been popular ever since. 


Al-Mawardi (364-450 / 974-1058) 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Habib, Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Mawardi was from 
the eminent Shafi'l jurists of his time. He was born in Basra and 
educated there and in Baghdad, where he died. He was influenced 
by the Mu'tazilah philosophy. He served as a judge in numerous 
cities. He was later appointed as the Chief Judge “Aqda ‘l-Qudat” 
during the era of “Abbasi Khalifah Al-Qa’im bi-Amrillah. He 
wrote much about government law including the monumental A/- 
Abkam al-Sultaniyyah wal-Wilayat al-Diniyyah (The Ordinances ~* 
Government). He also wrote on figh and tafsir, 


— ~~ FY 
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Mawlana Anwar Shah Kashmiri (1292-1352 / 1875—1933) 
Mawlana Anwar Shah Kashmiri was born in Kashmir and educated 
at Deoband. He has a distinguished list of scholars both as his 
teachers and students. His teachers included Mawlana Mahmid 
al-Hasan and Rashid Ahmad Gangohi. His students included 
Mufti Muhammad Shafi‘, the Mufti of Pakistan. Mawlana Ashraf 
"Ali Thanawi, who was not his student, nevertheless offered him 
the same respect as a teacher because of the immense benefit he 
derived from Mawlana Kashmiri. He was ordained in Chishtiyyah 
and Suhrawardiyyah Sufi orders. Among his books is the Arabic 
commentary on Bukhari titled Fayd al-Bari. 


Mudar ibn Nizar 
Mudar ibn Nizar ibn Ma‘d ibn ‘Adnan was the ancestor of the 


Quraysh. 


Mufti Muhammad Shafi‘ (1314-1396 /1897-1976) *S 
Mufti Muhammad Shafi‘, commonly known as the Grand Mufti ot 
Pakistan, was born in Deoband where his father was a reacher. After 
graduating from the Deoband school, Mufti Muhammad Shafi 
served there as a teacher and as chief mufti. In 1948 he moved 
to Pakistan and started a Darul Ulam there, which became the 
leading Darul Uliim in Pakistan. He was ordained in the four ate 
orders by his mentor Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi. He also too 
active part in the Pakistan independence movement. He produced 
hundreds of publications in Urdu and Arabic, the most famous of 
which is his eight-volume commentary on the Qur an known as 
Ma‘arif al-Qur an. 


Mufti Muhammad Taqi Usmani (b. 1362/1943) 
Mufti Muhammad Tag Usmaniis one of the leading Islamic scholars 
living today. He is an expert in the fields of exegesis, jurisprudence, 
economics, Hadith and rasawwuf. Born in Deoband, he graduated 
from Darul Ulim, Karachi, Pakistan. He specialized in Islamic 
Jurisprudence under the guidance of his eminent father, Mufti 
banned Shafi’. Since then, he has been teaching Hadith and 
qh at the Darul Uliim, Karachi. He also holds ad i : 
was a judge at the Shari‘ah Appellate B pee aa and 
ench of the Supreme Court 
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spian. He is 2 consultant to several international Islamic 
ssid institutions and has played a key part in the move toward 
orest-ftee banking and the establishment of Islamic financial 
siwuons. Mufti Tagi Usmani has written more than sixty books 


aAnbic, Urdu, and English, including an English translation of 
he Quran with brief notes. 


AlMuhasibi (d. 243/857) 

ttHanith ibn Asad al-Muhdasibi, Abu ‘Abdullah was a leading Sufi 
mastet and Shahi jurist. He was born and raised in Basra and died 
in Bighdad. He authored many treatises on ascetism as well as on 
thology, where he was among the first to refute the Mu‘tazilah 


ieology. He studied figh with Imam Shafi‘i and taught Sufism to 
Junayd al-Baghdadi. 


Mujahid ibn Jabr Aba “l-Hajjaj al-Makki (d. 103 AH) 

Mujahid ibn fabr Abit ‘l-Hajjaj al-Makki (d. 103 AH) was an 
eminent exegete and disciple of ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas 8%. He also 
narrated on the authority of Aba: Hurayrah, “A’ishah, Sa‘d ibn Abi 
Waggas, Ibn ‘Umar, and others i. Sufyan al-Thawri said, “Learn 
tahir from four people: Mujahid, Sa‘id ibn Jubayr, “{krimah, and 
Dahhak.” 


Mulla “Ali al-Qari (d. 1014/1606) 

Ali ibn Sultan Muhammad, Nur al-Din al-Mulla al-Harawi, Abu I1- 

Hasan was one of the great Hanafi masters in the 10'°/16" century. 

Born in Herat, he spent most of his life in Makkah, where he is 

buried. He wrote extensively on tafsir, Hadith, fiqh, tasawwuf, 
and Arabic grammar and literature. He is well known for his 
commentary on Mishkat al-Masabih, entitled Mirgar al-Mafatih, 
as well as a collection of Prophetic invocations called al-Hiz6b al- 


A‘zam. 


Al-Munawi (952-1031 / 1545-1622) 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ra'uf ibn Taj al-‘Arifin ibn ‘Ali iby Zayn al- 
‘Abidin al-Haddadi, then al-Munawi al-Qabhiri, Zayn al-Din — 
a leading scholar from Cairo. He produced about eigh ty trearic 
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on Hadith, Sirah, figh, history, biographies, Arabic grammar, and 


medicine. 


Al-Mundhiri (581-656 / 1185-1258) 


Abd al-‘Azim ibn ‘Abd al-Qawi ibn ‘Abdullah, Abu Muhammad, 


Laki al-Din al-Mundbiri was a leading Hadith scholar from Egypt. 
His most famous book is A/-Zarghib wa 1-Tarhib. 


Al-Nabighah al-Ja‘di (d. - 50/670) 

Qaysibn Abdullah al-fa‘di al-‘Amiri was a Companion and a great 
poet. He was famous for his poetry even in the Jahiliyyah days. 
He was one of those people who kept away from idol worship 
and stood against alcohol consumption even before the advent of 


Islam. Later he moved to Kiifa and then to Isfahan where he died 
at more than hundred years of age. 


Nadr ibn al-Harith (d. 2 AH) 

Nadr ibn al-Harith was a cousin of the Messenger of Allah 3, 
but this kinship did not prevent him from being one of the biggest 
enemies of Islam and the Muslims. He dedicated his entire life to 
fighting Islam and used innovative methods for this, including the 


use of stories, music, and singing slave girls as diversions. He was 
captured in Badr and was executed for his serious crimes. 


Al-Nasafi (461-537 | 1068-1142) 
‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad, Abu Hafs al-Nasafi al-Hanafi, 


Najm al-Din was a Hanafi jurist and scholar of tafsir, literature, 
and history. He was also a poet and produced books expressing 
Hanafi figh in verse. He was born in Nasaf and died in Samarqand. 


He wrote about a hundred books. 
Al-Nawaji (788-859 11386-1455) 


Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn “Uthman al-Nawaji, Shams 
al-Din was a literary critic, and poet. He was born and died in 
Cairo. Nawaj, which gave him his name, was in western Egypt. He 
traveled to the Hijaz for hajj, as well as to other cities. He left many 
manuscnpts on literature and literary criticism. His anthology 


of madah is called Al-Matdli‘ al-Shamsiyyah fi ‘-Mada‘ih al- 
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se (Te Risings of the Sun in Panegyrics for the Prophet 








yin. e Alial-Nari. 


ifamubi (d. 671/1273) 


jt Din Mubammad ibn Ahmad ibn Abit Bakr ibn Farah al- 
isiial-Khazrayi al-Qurtubi al-Andaltsi al-Maliki, Abu ‘Abdullah 
moe of the great exegetes of the Qur'an. He was born in 
lumbah and studied there but later moved to a town in Asytrt 

afapt where he spent the rest of his life. His nventy volume 

ust ALfami* li-Abkam al-Qur'an is focused on the derivation of 

micrulings fom the Qur'an. His other books include a book of 
| upliations, one giving accounts of death and the life after death, 
| wdone on suppressing greed through zuhd and contentment. 


ALRudhbari (d. 3221934) 
Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn al-Qasim, Abu ‘Ali Al-Rudhbari was a 


garSuh from the descendants of rulers and viziers. He wrote much 
onSuhism. He was from Baghdad but then settied in Egypt. 


N-Saffar (247-441 1 861-952) 


i imail ibn Muhammad ibn Isma‘il, Abie ‘Ali al-Saffar was 2 post 
and grammarian from Baghdad. 


A Sarsaj al-Thasi (a. 3781988) € the 
‘Abdullah ibn ‘Ali al-Tiisi, Abie Nasr al-Sarra) ome etine ae 
eatest Suh masters of all times. His book al-Luma 


ks on Sufism. 
| athe earliest and the most comprehensive boo 
: 


| A Sarsari (588-656 | 1192-1258) , — Awe 
Yahya ibn Yusuf ibn Yahya al-Ansari, Abi Zakartyya, Jam as 
Din al-Sarsari was a poet from Sarsar, which is close to Baghdad. 
He has an anthology of poetry including a 2774 verse poem of 
|  Hanbali fiqh. A qasidah he wrote shows his great poetic talent. In 
it each line contains all the letters of the alphabet. His anthology 


on madab is Al-Muntaga min Mada’ih al-Rasiil, or Al- Mukhtar min 
Mada’ih al-Mukbtar. We was martyre 


d by th " 
not before he killed one of the j made Bare _ 
ng blin 
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Al-Sawi (1175-1241 / 1761-1825) 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad, al-Sawi was a Maliki jurist. He was born 
in Egypt, studied at al-Azhar, and died in Madinah. His nisbah 
comes from $a’ I-Hajar in western Egypt. Among his books is a 
commentary on Jafsir al-Jalalayn and a commentary of al-Biasiri's 
al-Hamziyyah. 


Shams al-Din al-Maqdisi. See /on Qudamah, Shams al-Din al- 
Magdssi. 


Al-Sha‘rani (898-973 / 1493-1565) 

‘Abd al-Wabhab ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Hanafi, Al-Sha ‘rani, 
Abi: Muhammad was a prominent Sufi from Egypt. He was from 
the progeny of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah. His forefathers 
included Sultan Ahmad who was che sultan in Tunis but his son 
gave up royalty to join his Sufi shaykh Abu Madyan. From then 
on, the royal family turned into a family of Sufi masters. Al- 
Sha‘rani studied with more chan two hundred scholars and learnt 

from about a hundred Sufi masters. He wrote more than three 

hundred books. His book of Sufi Pledges was translated into Urdu 

by Mawlana Zafar Ahmad ‘Uthmani (d. 1394/1 974). 


Al-Shihab Mahmied (644-725 / 1247-1325) 

Mahmid ibn Salman ibn Fahd al-Hanbali al-Halabi, later al- 
Dimashgi, Abi I-Thana® Shihab al-Din was a great writer and a 
prolific poet and dominated the poetry scene in Syria and Egypt 
for half a century. His diwan of eulogy is called Ahna /-Mana th fi 
Asna 1-Mada th. 


Al-Suhrawardi (539-632/1145-1234) 

‘Umar tbn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah, Abu Hafs Shihab al-Din al- 
Subrawardi greatly expanded the Suhrawardi Sufi order chat was 
started by his uncle Abu Najib al-Suhrawardi (d. 563/1168). He 
was born in Suhraward, a village in northwestern Iran, and died in 
Baghdad. Among his prominent disciples are Sa‘di al-Shirazi and 

Jalal al-Din al-Rimi from Iran and Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya from 

Multan. His lineage goes back to Aba Bakr 225. 





| 
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sn al-Taymi (d. 143/761) 
grit thn Tarkhan, Abi I-Mu‘tamar al-Taymi al-Basri was a 
yasor known for his piety, trustworthiness. and devotion to 
mtip. He used ro spend all night in salah and used to fast often. 
fsdisciplesinclude’ Abdullah ibn al-Mubarak,. Shu‘bah, Hammad 
jaalmah, Sufyan ibn Uyanah, and his son Mu‘tamar. He died 
| abisraat the age of 97. 


| #Tabari (348-450 / 960-1058) 

Ihr son Abdullah ibn Tahir al-Tabari al-Shaf'i, Al-Qadi Abi 
ai ae Shah's scholar. He was born in Tabristan 
oa E a pe in Karkh bur later moved to Baghdad 

even-volume Sharh Mukhtasar al-Aluzani is 


1 Important book in Shafi hgh. He also wrote a book to show 
De prohibition of sama’. 


lai al-Din al-Subla (683-756 / 1284-1355) 

Ali ibn Abd al-Kafi ibn ‘Ali ibn Tamam al-Subki al-Ansari al- 
Mazaji, Abie I-Hasan, Tagi al-Din was the Shaykh al-Islam in the 
8th!) 4th century and a prominent Shafi scholar. Born in Subk 
(Egypt), he moved to Cairo and then to al-Sham, where he served 
a a qadi beginning in 739 AH. He later returned to Cairo and 
lived there until his death. He produced books on tafsir, biography, 
theology, and jurisprudence. He also wrote al-Kafiyah, a rebuttal of 
Qasidah Niniyyah on theology, which is attributed to Ibn Qayyim. 
That qasidah promotes anthropomorphism, against the established 
beliefs of Ahl-Sunnah. His son Taj al-Din al-Subki is famous for 


his Tabaqat. 


Al-Turtashi (451-520 / 1059-1126) 
Muhammad ibn al-Walid ibn Mubammad al-Qurashi al-Andalusi, 
Abu Bakr al-Turtishi was a prominent Maliki scholar from al- 
Andalus. A contemporary of Imam Ghazalt, he traveled to Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Fhijaz, and Palestine. He spent much time teaching 
‘n Alexandria during the Shi‘ah ‘Ubaydi rule. He authored about 
thirty-two books, seventeen of which are extant. Among hb: 
famous studenss is Qadi‘Iyad, the author of al-Shifa. Al-F 
is known for his Siraj al-Muluk, an Original wor! 





<i ie, 
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science in which he discusses the desirable qualities for the sultan 
and those that lead to his downfall. He discusses law and conduct 
of wars, injustice and its evil effects and collection and distribution 


of public funds. 


Sulayman ibn Miisa (d. 119/737) 
Abii Ayyib Sulayman ibn Misa al-Ashdag was a Hadith narrator 


from the Successors to the Successors from Damascus. He was 


known as the leader of the youth in al-Sham. 


“Umar ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz (61-101 / 720-781) 

Unar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan ibn al-Hakam al-Umawi al- 
Quraishi, Abii Hafs was the great grandson of Sayyiduna “Umar 
ibn al-Khatrab em. He is often referred to as the Fifth Rightly 
Guided Caliph. He was born and raised in Madinah and became 
its governor. Later Sulayman ibn “Abd al-Malik made him a wazir 
of al-Sham and he became the Khalifah after his death. He used 
to live a life of luxury before his caliphate but abandoned all the 

luxuries immediately after assuming khilafah. He brought back the 

style of government set by the Rightly Guided Khalifahs to the 


Umawi government. 


Umayyah ibn Abi 'l-Salt (d. 5/626) 

Umayyah ibn Abi 1-Salt ibn Abi Rabi‘ah ibn Awf al-Thaqafi was a 
talented Taifi poet from the Jahiliyyah days. Well-versed with the 
books of the Christians and Jews, he was one of those who abstained 
from drinking alcoho! and worshipping idols in the Jahiliyyah 
period. He was asked once by the Quraysh what he thought about 
the Messenger of Allah #2, to which he replied, “I bear witness he 
ison the Truth.” They then asked him, “Do you follow him.” He 
said, "| have to look into his affair before I decide.” 

The Muslims then migrated to Madinah, and eventually Ibn 
Abi ‘I-Salt decided to join them and accept Islam. But when he 
arrived he learnt of the Bartle of Badr which had just occurred, 
and in which his cousin, fighting on the side of the Pagans, was 
killed. Unable to overcome this loss, he went back to Taif without 
accepting Islam. He died there in 5/626. The Prophet #3 used to 


— 
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nd appreciate his poetry and said that he was close to 
in (0 


syail 86-126 | 707-744) 
fld ibn Yazid ibn “Abd al-Malik was one of the worst ‘Abbasi 


alesinterms of moral rectitude. He was a drunkard who boasted 
would drink at the top of the Ka‘bah. He married the maids 
his father. He was also deeply interested in music. Due to his 
cpusve behavior people turned against him and secretly pledged 
ilgance to his cousin Yazid III, the son of Walid 1. Walid Il was 
ieposed by the popular revolt within a year of his ascension to the 


dyone and killed, 


Walid al-A'zami ( 1348-1425 / 1930-2004) 
Maid ion Abd al-Karim ibn Ibrahim ibn Mahdi al-A‘zami al- 
Ubayai was one of the major Islamic poets of this century. Born 
nthe al-A zamiyya neighborhood of Baghdad, Iraq in 1930 into 
ateligious family, he memorized the Quran at an early age. He 
hegan composing poetry at the age of fifteen. He would gather 
with friends at a cemetery near the Masjid of al-imam al-A zam 
and together they would spend time doing recitation of Qur'an 
and exchanging Islamic qasidahs. 

As he grew older, he began composing larger works of Islamic 
poetry. In 1959, he published his first diwan, called ash-Shu'a’ and 
three more diwansbefore his death: Al-Zawabi‘, Aghani l-Ma ‘rakah, 
and Nafahat Qalb. He also wrote several books, including Sha ir 
al-Islam: Hassan ibn Thabit (The Poet of Islam: Klassan ibn Thabir}, 
Lirikh al-A‘camiyyah (History of al-A‘zamiyyah], and Al-Sayf al- 
Yamani ft Nabr al-Isfahani Sahib al-Aghani \‘he Yemeni Sword in 
the Neck of al-Isfahani, Author of al-Aghani}. 

He was an expert calligrapher, having studied under famous 
scribes such as Amin al-Bukhari, the scribe of the £swah (cover) 
of the Ka’bah, and Ibrahim al-Barnas, one of the calligraphers of 
Masjid al-Haram in Makkah. 

A courageous poet, he was unafraid to s 
the threats of those opposed to it. He stood 
ideologies that threatened the Muslim w 


peak the truth despir- 
firm against the 
orld, callir 
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to return to Islam and seek therein the solutions to the Ummah’; 


problems. 


He passed away at the age of seventy-four, on Saturday, the 
first of Muharram 1425 AH (February 21, 2004) in al-A‘zamiyya, 


Iraq. 


Al-Witsi (d. 662/1264) 


Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn Rashid, Abu 
Abdullah, Majd al-Din al-Witri, also known as author of Witriyyah 
was a Shahi preacher from the poets of Baghdad. He was most 
famous for his collection of poems praising the Prophet 325, al- 
Witriyyat fi Madh Afdal al-Ka inat (The witriyyah collection in 
praise of the Best in the Universe). It is also known as a/- Witriyyat 
fiMadh Khayr al-Bariyyah (The witriyyah collection in praise of the 


Best of Creation). 


Yahya ibn Ma‘in (158-233/775-848) 

Yahya ibn Ma‘in ibn ‘Awn ibn Ziydd al-Baghdadi, Abu Zakariyya 
was one of the foremost imams of jarh and ta ‘dil (the science of 
Hadith criticism). He was born in a village in al-Anbar (in Iraq) 
and lived in Baghdad. He died in Madinah on his journey for hajj. 
According to his own account Yahya ibn Ma’in had hand-written 
one million ahadith. Great Hadith scholars like al-Nasa’i, Imam 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani praised him as 
being the most knowledgeable about the Hadith narrators. Baqi 
ibn Makhlad, the Hadith scholar from al-Andalus who walked all 
che way co Iraq to learn Hadith from Imam Ahmad, noted chat Ibn 
Main knew more about the Hadith narrators in al-Andalus chan 
Baqi himself. 


Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah (25-64 / 645-683) 

Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Abu Sufyan al-Umawi was the second 
Umawi caliph. His father was Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, a 
famous Companion of the Prophet $25 and the founder of the 
Umawi dynasty. 
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jynd-Din ibn al-Munayyir (d. 695 AH) 
hin Mubammad ibn Mansur ibn al-Munayyir, Zayn al-Din was 


iMiiki jurist, judge, author, and teacher in Alexandria. He wrote 
- jommentary on Sahih al-Bukhari. 


, dinkt (1310-1395/1893-1976) 


lop ad-Din al-Zirikli was a historian, biographer, and poet 
fom Beirut where his father owned a business. His parents were 
tom al-Sham. He received education at a traditional madrassah 
Damascus and learnt French in Beirut. From his youth he was 
terested in poetry and journalism. In 1921 he acquired Saudi 
awenship and worked on assignments for Amir Faisal as well as 
for Amir ‘Abdullah of Jordan. He is most well-known for his well 


aganized eight volume book of biographies of important people 
thoughout Islamic history. He died in Cairo. 





APPENDIA 4 


GLOSSARY 


athan; The call to salah made five times a day. 
dim (pl. ‘ulama’); An Islamic religious scholar. Literally scholar. 


Ansar: The Muslims of Madinah who welcomed Prophet Muhammad 
$£ and the other Muslims who migrated from Makkah to Madinah, 
who are known as muhajirin. Literally, helpers. 

Aws and Khazraj: The two major Arab tribes that inhabited Yathrib 


before the migration of Prophet Muhammad st and the Muslims 
of Makkah. 


awtar: Stringed instruments. 


Al-Azhar: One of the largest and oldest Islamic universities. Located in 
Egypt. 

barbat: Persian lute. A kind of ‘ad. 

bail: False. 

bag: Horn, trumpet. 

dhikr: Remembrance of Allah. Literally remembrance. 


dhimmis: Protected non-Muslim minorities living in the Islamic state 
From dhimmah meaning protection and care. 


diwan: A collection of poems by one poer. 


duff: A frame drum, which has a drumhead diameter greater than its 
depth. Usually the drumhead is made of rawhide or man 
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materials. When equipped with rings or small cymbals, it is called a 
tambourine. Other names for duff include daff bindir, mizhar, tar, 
and rig. 

fasiq: Sinner. 

fatwa: A lepal verdict issued by a qualified Islamic law expert, known as 
a muti. 

figh: Islamic jurisprudence. 

fagih (pl. fugaha’): An expert on figh. 


gharib: A hadith which has only one narrator in one or more links in its 
umdd or chain of transmission . 


guina : Singing to cause enchantment or tarab. Literally singing or 
raising of one's voice. 


ghirbal: A sieve used as a duff. 


Hadith: The sayings and the traditions of Prophec Muhammad = or 
his actions, or the words or actions of others chat he witnessed and 
ucidly approved. 

bafiz (pl. buffaz): A Hadich master who has memorised a very large 
number of ahadich (100,000 according to some)—their texts, chains 
of transmissions, and meanings. The word hafiz is also used for 
someone who has memorized the entire Qur'an. 


halal: Anything that is lawful and permitted in Islamic law. 


banbali: Follower of the Hanbali school of figh, which is based on the 
work of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 


haram: Anything that is unlawful and prohibited in Islamic law. 


haya: Sense of shame and modesty. The inner force that keeps us from 
committing inappropriate actions. A key Islamic moral value. 

hijab: The external dress for women used to hide their attracciveness 
from non-mabram men. 


hudi: The song of the cameleer. 
iiuhad: Inference of laws in the light of che Qur'an and Sunnah through 


reasoning on issues where no prior ruling exists. There are detailed 
qualifications for the person permitted co do ijtihad and elaborate 
restrictions on the method of reaching the legal conclusions, and che 
scope within which it is permissible. 


iman: Faith 
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sah Ignorance. In Islamic history it refers to the pre-Islamic era 
Pic in Arabia after the teachings of Prophet Ibrahim “=! 


sol Ismail BE! had been lost resulting in widespread immorality, 
| oppression, and evil. 


si: Bells 


ak Harp. cymball. Convex brass plates chat are struck. 


jhid: Struggling in the path of Allah. 


tshin: Soothsaver. 


ibutbah: A speech or sermon. It is commonly used to refer to the sermon 
gen during the congregational salah on Friday or Eid. 


kotha: Places in India where prostitutes perform. 


Lib: Literally, pl ay. 


i. 
mia The plural of either mi‘zaf or ‘azf. It is a generic term that 
applies to all stringed, wind, and percussion instruments including 


duff, tunbur and shabbabah. 


mabram: A womans husband or close unmarriageable relatives like 
father, brother, and son. 


malahi: 


Musical inscruments. Literally, instruments of diversion. 

mandib: Commendable, recommended. 

mirifah: Cognition of Allah. 

mirathis: A people who were singers and jesters in the Indian 


subcontinent. 


mizmar(pl.mazamir): Flute. Wind instrument. Includes: surnay (which 
is natrow at the top with a wide body and was used in caravans), 


karjah (used in weddings); nay, shabbabah, and yara‘ (the shepherd’s 
flute). 


mubah: Permissible, permitted. Something for which there is neithe: 
reward nor punishment. 
muharramat. Forbidden things. 
mujahid: A person who takes part in a jihad. 
mujtahid: Someone that is qualified to carry out ijtihad. 
mukhannath: Effeminate man. Professional singer. 
munshidah: Female reciter. 


mutawatir: A hadith which is narrated by a large number of Narrators 2* 
ail stages of the isnad or chain of transmission. 
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nafir: Long trumpet 
nay. A kind of lure. Vertical flute.: 
nashid: Song containing Islamic themes. 


non-mahram: One who is not a mahram, with whom marriage can 


take place. Laws of hijab apply to all non-mahrams and it is not 
permissible to associate with them. 


qadib: Stick. 
qari: Someone who recites the Qur'an. 


gasdid: A genre of Arabic poetry. Compositions in praise of someone. 
gaynah: A slave girl songstress. 

gawi: Suh devotional song. Literally, the word. 

qawwal: The singer of the Suh devotional songs. 

Quran: The Last and Final Book that Allah revealed for mankind. It 


was revealed over a period of twenty-three years through Angel Jibril 
(Gabriel) on to Prophet Muhammad $=. Note: The Qur'an is in 
Arabic. Although it has been translated into nearly every language of 
the world, those translations cannot be called the Qur an. So phrases 
like the English Qur'an are meaningless. 


qussaba: A kind of flute. 
rabab: Rebec, one of the earliest forms of the violin. A bowed string 
musical instrument. 
sadd al-dhart ah: A principle in Islamic jurisprudence that holds that 
whatever leads to a prohibited act is also prohibited. Literally, 
blocking the means (to a sin). 
sahih; Authentic, sound. In Hadith terminology it refers to authentic 
reports. There are detailed conditions specified by Hadith masters 
that are required before a hadith could be designated as sabi. 
salah: The prescribed act of worship in Islam, which includes the acts of 
standing, kneeling, and prostrating before Allah. 
galt al-istisqa’: Special salah to supplicate for rain. 
sami: Suf spiritual songs. Singing of such songs. 
sanj: cymbals 


samt: voice, 


sayyidund: Literally, our master. A term of reverence used to refer to the 


pious predecessors, especially the prophets and the Sahabah. 
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: See yard . 
gaits A tide of respect. Feminine: shaykhah. 
bik Polytheism, associating partners with Allah. 
& Apractioner of Tasawwut. Mystic. 


att: Drum 


nil: Hiding a detect or a fact. A term in Hadith sciences referring to 


potential cases where a defect in the chain may have been concealed 


by ateporter. 


ui Commentary on the Holy Quran. 


pehbir. An earlier deviant Suh singing ceremony that started with a 


ratation trom the Quran and then moved on to singing of Sufi 
poetry and then to dance. 


uymid: The art of reciting the Qur'an according to the established rules 
of pronunciation. 


ubhin: melodizing. The condemned practice of rendering Quranic 
fecitation in musical styles. 


nb: Enchantment. Sensual pleasure caused by listening to singing. 


laqwa: Consciousness of Allah. Fear of displeasing Allah by committing 
acts He prohibited or by failing to do what Hle commanded. 


oad : i . 
tani: Repeating a sound in the throat. Reverberation. 


urtil: Reciting the Quran clearly in a distinct and measured tone. 
fawa if: Prostivute. 


tawhid: Whe doctrine of the “Oneness of God.” this is a central tenet of 
Islam, upon which all other beliefs and doctrines are based. 


tazit: (Discretionary) punishment handed down by the state as opposed 
to hudid, the unchangeable punishment prescribed by the Quran 
and Sunnah. 

qunbir: Any of the various long-necked, fretted lutes. Also known as saz 
in Turkey, sitar in Iran, and tambura in \ndia. Mandolin. 

“id; Lute. The famous plucked string instrument consisting of four wires 
with a neck and a deep round back. German musicologist Eckhard 
Neubauer suggested that ‘id may be an Arabicized version of the 
Persian name rud, which meant string, stringed instrument, or lure. 
Of the four wires of “ud, the first is called zer and the last bayy 
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Arabic. These are Persian words meaning low and high respectively 
and suggest the Persian link to the ‘ad. 
‘ulama’: See ‘alim. 


“Umrah of Qada’: ‘Umrah is the lesser pilgrimage to Makkah. ‘Umrah 
of Qada’ is an ‘Umrah which could not be performed due to 
circumstances being beyond one’s control. It is then performed later 
when possible. “Umrah of Qada’ of Prophet Muhammad % 
place in Dhiai *I-Qa‘dah 7 AH. 


dee 


== took 
wajd: Ihe state of ecstasy in which a person becomes totally absorbed 
in the love of Allah. 

yara’: Shepherd's flute. 


zahid (pl. zuhhad): Ascetic. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


For Inquiring Minds and Yearning Hearts 


By KHALID BaiG 


A collection of popular thought-provoking articles on a wide range of issues dealing 
with Islam today. Distilling the wisdom of great scholars of Islam, these articles 
present Islam without apology. 


432 pr. 5.5.x 8.5 In. PAPERBACK 


Reviews 


i( This book has restored the confidence of the Ummah in Islam ... One is left 
energized and wonderstruck after reading any article. It should be introduced as 


extracurricular reading for students attending universities, Muslim schools, and 
madrasahs. 


— Maurana ‘Aspas ‘Aut JEENA, PRESIDENT 


Council of “Muslim Theologians (famiatul ‘Ulama ), South Africa 


Khalid Baig has a rare and rich gift for both precision and thoroughness: in two 
to three pages, he manages to say more than most writers would in several dozen 
pages. His non-polemical style, calm and measured tone, careful and balanced 
opinions, and insightful comments are sure to make this book an engaging and 


immensely rewarding reading experience. It deserves to be widely circulated and 
read by both Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 


— Mumtaz Auman, PH.D, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
“Hampton University 


_.. an immensely rewarding read ... Comparison of Islamic precepts with the 
state of the western society adds an edge to the author's assertions, Arguments y y 
are put across forcefully and convincingly, 


— Dawn 


To order, contact: 
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“Munajat-e-Magbul” 


CoMPILED BY MawLtana AsHraF ‘ALI THANAWI 
Translation and commentary by Khalid Baig 


A collection of over 200 du‘A’s from the Quran and Hadith for daily reading, 


176 pp. 5.5 x 8.5 tn. PAPERBACK 


Du’ (supplication) is the essence of worship. It is the weapon of the believer. 
With it we can never fail; without it we can never succeed. It is a whispering 


conversation with Allah, the most uplifting, liberating, empowering, and | 
transforming conversation one can ever have. 


This book contains more than 200 du‘as from the Qur'an and Hadith in Arabic 
for daily reading, along with their transliteration, translation, and commentary 


in English. The commentary explains historic background, meanings, merits, 
and special significance of the du‘a in question. 


¢4 Khalid Baig's writing is indeed inspiring. The Accepted Whispers is no exception. 
It is a source of immense solace; an orchard lush with spiritual harmony. This is 
essential reading for the young and the old. 


— Moutana Esrakim BHAM 
(Council of Muslim Theologians (Famiatul ‘Ulama), South Africa 
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hat does Islam say about poetry, singing, musical 

TCH ERM Lal Meco mele r cag 
How have Muslim societies historically looked at such questions 
and how have their attitudes changed in the media age? What is the truth 
about the much publicized “music controversy” in Islam? These are some of the 
arenes yes: CRU eee 

eee CeO ee ae eee a books in Arabic, many of them 
Mes eCN ule CMe eu Moe eum U cr oma Dek extensively from 
Qur'an and Hadith scholars: jurists from all schools of Islamic Law, both Sunni 
and Shi'ah: and Sufi masters. It examines the impact of colonialism and the media 
revolution on the attitudes of Muslim societies regarding music. It also subjects the 
works of Orientalists to a scrutiny that was overdue. 

The Sufis characterized sama‘ (Sufi spiritual singing) as a “slippery stone, thereby 
vividly highlighting the dangers associated with this enterprise and emphasizing the 
need for caution. Combining historic, cultural, and jurisprudential perspectives this 
book brings che truch of that metaphor into sharp relief. 

More than six hundred references and more than a hundred biographical notes on 
AMM treleCeee cre MCM CRC Re Krell Mone eke SCI Ne without 
being boring, and detailed without being confusing. This book has left no stone 


uncurned in its examination of the slippery stone. 


Khalid Baig has discussed relevant issues surrounding the issue of music, singing, use of 
musical instruments, and popular music etc., and has explained clearly what is permissible 
and what is prohibited by Islam . . . The extensive list of original and secondary sources 
A Wh ela Mute@ ry rom ur ally [ae 

— Syep SALMAN Napvi, FORMERLY PROFESSOR AND CHAIRMAN, | 
DEPARTMENT OF Istamic Stupies, UNIVERSITY OF DURBAN-WESTVILLE 


ae 












Appropriately titled, Slippery Stone deals with the topic of music in Islam in substantial 

detail clarifying all the issues on music in a lucid manner. Contemporary, convincing, 

comprehensive . . . chis book is a must read for all who wish to learn about this subject. 
Murti Zupair Bayat, DaruL IHSAN RESEARCH AND EDUCATION CENTER 


Ktauip Baia is che author of First Things First (2004) and The Accepted Whispers (2005). 
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